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EARLY ORIENTAL STUDIES IN EUROPE AND THE 
WORK OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SOCIETY, 1842-1922' 

Nathaniel Schmidt 
Cornell University 

t 

If anything can satisfactorily explain the absence of the 
President of the American Oriental Society from the annual 
meeting held in Chicago, it must surely be his presence in Jeru- 
salem. The Society has every reason to be grateful for the 
warm interest that has taken Dr. Nies at this time to the Near 
East on a visit connected with the work of the American Schools 
for Oriental Research in Jerusalem and Baghdad. As it falls 
to my lot to -preside at this meeting, I am mindful of the reso- 
lution passed in 1905 requesting that the presidential address 
deal with “some phase of the progress and significance of Ori- 
ental studies.” The eightieth anniversary of the American 
Oriental Society furnishes a natural occasion for considering 
some aspects of its work, while the centenary of the Societe 
Asiatique, with which our Society has recently established closer 
relations, and of Champollion’s great achievement rendem it 
proper to recall certain significant features of the earlier de- 
velopment in Europe of Oriental studies. 

Four score years are a brief period in the history of the world; 
yet they form a considerable part of the time during which 
Oriental languages, literature and history have been intensively 
cultivated in Europe, and almost all the time in which they have 
been serious objects of study in America. Knowledge of the 
Orient among the ancient Greeks and Romans and in the Chris- 
tianized empire was circumscribed, vague, and mixed with many 
errors; but what survives in extant works is often of priceless 
value. No amount of epigraphic material could compensate 
us for the loss of classical and patristic literature. The time 
may come when we shall have cuneiform inscriptions in the 


* The Presidential Address delivered in Chicago, April 10th, 1922. 
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Median language, but even then we shall no doubt prize the 
stories of Herodotus, Ktesias and Xenophon, however contra- 
dictory, ill-informed, and imaginary they may be. How scanty our 
knowledge would be of the Achaemenian Empire were it not 
for these authors, though we now possess a number of precious 
cuneiform texts! It is doubtful whether we shall ever have 
any sources for the history of the Battidae in Cyrene more 
complete and trustworthy than the narrative of Herodotus; or 
any native records to take the place of his account of Scythia. 
What would we know today concerning the Carthaginian Re- 
public and its struggles with Rome but for Polybius? The 
annals of Alexander's generals, preserved by Plutarch and Arrian, 
and the report in Megasthenes will always furnish the most 
detailed information concerning an important episode in the 
histor\' of India. The excerpts of earlier writers in Diodorus, 
Nicolaus of Damascus and Trogus; the fragments of Theo- 
phrastus, Manetho, Berosus, Menander of Tyre, Philo of Byblus, 
Hanno, and Hiempsal; the descriptions in Strabo and Pliny; 
the allusions in Livy, and Tacitus, Cassius Dio, Herodianus, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and the Scriptores Historiae Augustae; 
and the deposits of Oriental thought as well as references to 
historic events and conditions in the Greek and Latin church- 
fathers, are of abiding importance. The light thrown on con- 
temporaneous social life in the Orient by these and many other 
authors is invaluable. 

It is true that the Greeks and the Romans were not much 
attracted by the study of Oriental languages. H. Steinthal 
concluded his Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bet den Griechen 
und Romern (1863) with the just observation: *'Die Alten be- 
greifen die Humanitat nur in der Form der Nationalitat, nicht 
universell. Darum bleibt ihnen auch das Wesen der Sprache 
verschlossen, welches so innig mit dem Wesen der Menschheit 
verknupft ist" (p. 712). Nevertheless it would be well to 
have all the evidence collected that reveals even a slight in- 
terest, albeit practical rather than scientific, in the learning of 
foreign tongues. Rolfes article “Did Liseus speak Latin?" 
{Classical Journal 7. 126) suggested to H. S. Gehman a series 
of studies,' showing that now and then a Greek or Roman learned 

" InUrpreters of foreign languages among the ancients, a study based on 
Creek and Latin sources, Lancaster. Pa.» 1914. 
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some 'barbarian* language, though more frequently the inter- 
preters were foreigners. It may be added that Clement of 
Alexandria (Stromata 1. 15) credits Democritus with a trans- 
lation of the text (probably Aramaic) of the Achiacharus Stele; 
and that Greeks in Babylonia transliterated cuneiform texts 
for the learning of which there scarcely could have been any 
practical motive. The cultivation of Greek and Latin has had 
an immense influence in maintaining the interest in Oriental 
life and assisting in its historic reconstruction within a limited 
field. 

In Mediaeval Europe the Jews continued to cultivate He- 
brew and some dialects of the Aramaic; in Spain they ac- 
quired Arabic; Hayyuj, Ibn Janah and David Kimfii ap- 
plied the principles of grammarians to the study of Hebrew. 
Arabic works found Jewish translators, such as the Tibbons; 
Jewish teachers found Christian pupils, such as Raymund Martini 
and Nicolaus de Lyra. The Moslems in Spain and Sicily were 
in a position to gain extensive knowledge of Northern Africa 
and Asia. Pope Sylvester II (Gerbert), who died in 1003, 
was acquainted with Arabic. Robert Kennet, with the aid 
of Pedro di Toledo, Hermann the Dalmatian, and an Arab, 
made a Latin version of the Koran in 1143 for Pierre di Cluni 
to refute. Raymund Lullus learned Arabic to convert the Moors, 
and the council of Vienne, in 1311, established chairs for Hebrew, 
Arabic and Aramaic at Paris, Oxford, Bologna and Salamanca. 
Accounts of travel by missionaries and merchants like Ruys- 
broeck, Carpini, and Marco Polo spread some knowledge of the 
eastern countries. But Oriental learning was at a low ebb 
during the second part of the 14th and the first decades of the 
15th centuries, until Johann Wessel and Pico della Mirandola 
begar to devote themselves to Hebrew and Arabic lore. 

In the 16th century Hebrew grammars were published by 
Pellicanus (1504), Reuchlin (1506) and Francois Tissard (1508). 
The excellent introduction to Moses Kimhi*s grammar by Elias 
Levita (1508) became known to Christian scholars; his sug- 
gestion chat the vowel points were of Masoretic origin was 
adopted by Van den Campen in his grammar (1520), by Sante 
Pagnini (1520), and by Sebastian Munster (1534 and 1546). 

While the reformers w^ere chiefly concerned about translating 
the Bible into the vernacular, Catholic scholars sought the aid 
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of converted Jews and Oriental Christians in editing the original 
texts and rendering into Latin the early versions. Targum 
Onkelos was translated by Alfonso de Zamora for the Comp- 
lutensian Polyglot (1514-1517). Widmanstadt edited and trans- 
lated the Syriac New Testament (1553), and published a 
Syriac grammar (1556) later Targums as well as the Syriac 
New Testament appeared in the Antwerp Polyglot (1562-1571). 
Giustiniani published his Arabic Psalter in 1516, Potken the 
Psalter in Ethiopic, which he called Chaldaic,^ in 1518. A Per- 
sian version of the Pentateuch was printed in Constantinople 
(1546). A Latin translation of the Koran was printed before 
1509, but suppressed because it was not accompanied with a 
refutation. Widmanstadt had in his library a MS. copy of 
another translation. Giovanni Baptista Raimondi had at his 
disposal sufficient knowledge and Oriental types to prepare, in 
1546, a polyglot giving Arabic, Persian, Coptic, Ethiopic and 
Armenian versions. He was not able, however, to publish it. 
In 1539, Ambrosio Teseo gave to the world his Introductio 
in linguam Chaldaicam, Syriacam atque Armenicam et decern 
alias linguas. It does not diminish its merits that he generously 
included also a description of the system of writing employed 
by the devil. Filippo Sassetti^ (1540-1588) lived in India five 
years (1583-1588) and was the first European to study Sanskrit. 
He undertook the translation into Italian of a medical treatise call- 
ed Rajanighantu, and suggested a certain kinship between the two 
languages. Savary de Breves made himself thoroughly familiar 
with Turkish, and J.Lowenklau (d. 1593) wrote a history for which 
the annals were translated from the Turkish by G. Spiegel 
(1595). Adelung, in 1593, explained grammatically his ren- 
dering of the Lord’s Prayer intoTagalog; and a Spanish- Japanese 
Vocabulario afterguards used by Rodriguez appeared in 1595. 

The 17th century saw marked advance in many directions. 
A maturer Hebrew scholarship was represented by Salomo Glass, 
Schindler, and especially the Buxtorfs, father and son. It was 


^ On the probable origin of this term cf. Schmidt, “Trac^ of Early 
.Acquaintance in Europe wth the Book of Ethiopic Enoch,” JAOS 42. 44ff. 

< Not mentioned in '^ indisch, Gesckichte der Sanskrit Philologie, I, Strass- 
burg, 1917; nor in Wintemitz, GeschichU der indischen Literatur^ I. See 
A. De Gubematis, GSAl 1. xn-xiv; Schmidt, Outlines of a History of India^ 
Ithaca, X. Y., 1902, p. 4.— Editors. 
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Jean Morin, however, and Louis Cappelle, men of less distinc- 
tion, who paved the way for a definitive solution of the problem 
of the vowel points, one of the few important questions in Bibli- 
cal criticism that have been absolutely settled, and in favor of 
the most radical position. The study of Samaritan by Morin 
and his editing and translating for the Paris Polyglot (1529- 
1545) the copy of the Samaritan-Hebrew text brought from 
Constantinople by Harley and the Samaritan Targum obtained 
by Pietro della Valle were of special value. Of another Aramaic 
dialect, Mandaic, already vaguely known to Abraham Echel- 
lensis, Europe became aware through Ignatius de Jesu (1662) 
and Boullaye de Gouz (1653), and the alphabet was printed by 
the younger Thevenot (1692). The Syriac text was edited by 
Gabriel Sionita for the Paris Polyglot, and Abraham Echellensis 
wrote a grammar (1628). Hilliger first saw clearly the relation 
of the so-called Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan (1679). Arabic 
grammars and lexicons were published by Martelotti (1620), 
Erpenius (1621), Giggei (1632) , Obecini (1632) , Guadagnoti (1642), 
Hottinger (1653), Golius (1651), Pococke (1652), and Castle 
(1657); and Arabic authors also began to appear in translation. 
Hinckelmann published his edition and version of the Koran 
(1594), and Maracci his, with refutation, in 1598. Turkish 
began to be seriously cultivated by Christian scholars. Megiser 
published his Thesaurus Polyglottus in 1603, and his Institu- 
tiones linguae Turcicae in 1612; Andre Duryet his Rudimenta 
Linguae Turcicae 1630-1634; Molino his Italian-Turkish dic- 
tionary in 1641; Maggio his Syntagmata 1670; Meninski his 
grammar in 1636, and his lexicon 1630; Melchizedek Th6v6not 
his Elementa Linguae Turcicae 1692. Thomas Hyde discoursed 
on Turkish liturgy 1691; Paul Ricaut, in continuing Knolles*- 
history, used material furnished by Bobrowski-Ali Begh (d. 
1675), in 1669; Comenius used Turkish also in his Janua Ling- 
uarum 1648. The most important contributions to Persian were 
made by Giggei (1632), Golius (1653), Ignatius de Jesu (1661), 
Castle (1667), Meninski (1681), and Nicolai (1686). Geor- 
gian was for the first time studied systematically by Maggio 
(1643). Armenian began to be carefully studied by J. J. Schroder 
and de la Croze (1661-1739). 

Jesuit missionaries, of more generous training than the Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans who had preceded them, devoted them- 
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selves to grammatical and lexicographical studies of the Far 
East; and the establishment of the Congregatio de Propaganda 
Fide (1622), whose tercentenary will be celebrated this year, 
greatly furthered this work. Little was done, however, to con- 
vey to Europe a knowledge of Sanskrit. From some source 
Kircher learned the value of some devanagari characters, which 
he was the first to print in China Illustrata (1667). In regard 
to Chinese, the grammatical studies and vocabularies of such 
missionaries as Mattel Ricci, Manuel Diaz, Lazar Cataleo, 
Caspar Ferreira, Schale, and Alvaro Semedo were not known 
in Europe. The same applies to Antonio Gaubirs translation 
of the Shu King (1669). But Claude Duret, in his Tresor 
de Thistoire des langues, 1613, gives some Chinese characters, 
M. Martini published his Atlas Sinensis in 1655, and Kircher 
in his Prodromus, 1630, printed samples of the Sin gan fu in- 
scription and in China Illustrata, 1667, showed some understand- 
ing of these signs derived from a Chinese Jesuit, Andre Sin. 
Alvarez Rodriguez published his Vocabolario da lingua do Jap- 
an in 1603, and his Arte da lingua do Japan in 1604. These 
were followed by Collado’s Arte della lingua Japonese, 1631, 
and \’ocabolario, 1632. In the Philippines, Christobal Jimenes 
produced his Arte del idioma bisaya (1610), M. Cramer his 
Bocabolario bisaya (1637), and I. Colin discoursed del ingenio 
y leteras de los Filipinos in his Labor Evangelica (1663). The 
Malay of Java was studied by S. Denckaertz, Vocabularium 
Duytsch-Maleyisch en Maleyisch-Duytsch 1623; David Haex 
Dictionarium Malaico-Latinum et Latino-Malaicum, 1631; and 
J. Heurnius, Vocabularium of te Wordenboek in Duytsch en 
Malaysch 1677. No important study of the Coptic seems to 
have been made in Europe before Athanasius Kircher, whose 
researches set forth in Prodromus (1630), Lingua aegyptiaca 
restituta (1642) and other works, facilitated by his contact with 
natives of Eg>"pt still familiar with the language and with the 
ms. of a Coptic-Arabic lexicon, brought to Europe by Pietro 
della Valle, were as valuable as his guesses as to the meaning 
of the hieroglyphics were valueless. He has rightly been styled 
“the father of Coptology.” While Ethiopic texts had been pub- 
lished (Psalter, Canticles and the New Testament) in the London 
Polyglot (1654-1657), the famous Anna Maria van Schuurman 
had written an Ethiopic grammar, and Hottinger had prepared 
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a vocabulary for his Heptaglotton (1661), it was Job Ludolf 
who by his Grammatica Ethiopica (1661), his Lexicon (1667), 
and his Historia Aethiopica (1669) laid the foundation for a 
real scientific study of this language and its literature. Castle 
(1666-1669) and Nicolai (1686) were indebted to him. 

In the 18th century decided progress was made in under- 
standing the relations between Hebrew and Arabic. This was 
largely due to Albert Schultens (1737), and N. W. Schroder, 
and the traditions of the Dutch school were followed by J. D. 
Michaelis, J. G. Eichhorn, and J. G. Herder. C. F. Houbi- 
gant published the first Hebrew Bible without the vowel points 
and with a Latin version made from a critical text; Kennicott 
and De Rossi collections of variants; and Bartolocci and Wolf 
vast treasures of Hebrew lore. In Arabic much work was done 
by Schultens, Reiske, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Antoine Galland, 
Petit de la Croix, Herbolot, Sylvestre de Sacy, Olaus Celsius, 
and George Sale, particularly by the publication and translation 
of texts. Less was accomplished in Aramaic, although the mon- 
umental work of Joseph Simon Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis 
(1719-1728), furnished an incentive to the study of Syriac 
upon which he drew extensively as well as on Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Hebrew, Samaritan, Armenian, Ethiopic, Coptic, Geor- 
gian and Malabaric sources. The so-called Johannes Chris- 
tians were discussed without any effort to interpret the texts, 
except the beginning of a version of the Codex Nazareus by 
Kamper (1779) and Matthias Norberg (1780). J. J Barthelemy 
in 1730 undertook the translation of Phoenician inscriptions; 
and in 1754 began the study of Palmyrene. J. C. Clodius 
published in 1729 his Compendiosum lexicon latino- turcico-ger- 
manicum; Bernhard von Jenisch his sketch of the Turkish lang- 
uage in the introduction to Meninski’s lexicon (1780); Ignatius 
d’Ohsson his Tableau general de Tempire Ottoman (1787-1790), 
Persian works were translated by De la Croix, Beck, Robertson, 
William Jones, and Sylvestre de Sacy. The most extraordinary 
new development came when Anquetil du Perron published his 
translation of the Zend-Avesta in 1777. The opposition from 
men like Robertson, Jones, and Jenisch was due in part to 
prejudice and distrust, in part to arguments that still are valid, 
since Du Perron claimed that the whole book was the work of 
Zarathushtra. It might have been more gracious, but the idea 
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of literary accretion had not yet become as familiar as it is 
today. De Sacy had succeeded in the decipherment of Pahlavi 
when he wrote his Histoire de la dynastie des Sassanides, 1793. 
Klaproth was interesting himself again in Georgian; and Ar- 
menian was studied by many Orientalists. Moses of Khorene 
was translated, and la Croze left a ms. dictionary. Ancient 
India began to be known. Theophil Bayer published, in the 
Acta Eruditorum of the Academy of St. Petersburg, Elementa 
Literaturae Brahmanicae, 1728. A translation of a Persian ver- 
sion of the Laws of the Manavas was made by N. B. Halhed 
in 1755, and a rendering of a Persian version of the Upanishads 
by Du Perron in 1777. Bhagavadgita was translated by C, 
Wilkins in 1785, and Kalidasa's Sakuntala by William Jones 
in 1789. 

Chinese studies began in earnest. Thomas Hyde (1636-1703) 
at the end of his life occupied himself with Chinese, as may be 
seen from Gregorius Sharp, Appendix de lingua Sinica, 1767. 
Francisco Varo's Arte de la lingua Mandarina appeared in 1703. 
Bayer published his Museum Sinicum in 1730, Fourmont his 
Grammatica Sinica in 1742. Among Fourmont’s disciples Des- 
hauterayes was most critical, de Guignes most familiar with 
Chinese sources. His Histoire des Huns is a veritable store- 
house, but it should be set in order and its contents sifted. Four- 
mont's grammar was apparently based on Varo; de Guignes 
used a dictionary by Basile de Glomona based on a lexicon by 
Tse gui. Grammatical studies of the Manchurian, Mongolian 
(by Bayer), Tibetan and Indo-Chinese appeared. Melchior 
CKanguni s important grammar. Arte de la lingua Japona, was 
printed in Mexico, 1738. His El tagalismo elucidado was pub- 
lished in 1742, and the Vocabulario p>oliglotto of Nervas y Pan- 
duro in 1787. Guegnier's Nederduitsch en Malaisch worden- 
boek was printed in 1708. Coptic was cultivated by La Croze 
(preface to Lexicon Aegyptico-Latinum 1722, the work published 
by Woide in 1775), Woide, Tattam, Zoega, Quatremere and 
Amadeo Peyron. James Bruce brought back from Abyssinia 
copies of the Book of Enoch in 17/2, but Ethiopic studies were 
languishing. 

The progress was greatly assisted by the founding of royal 
academies, such as the Academia dei Lincei in Rome (1603), the 
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Acad^mie des inscriptions et belles lettres in Paris (1663, re- 
modeled 1706), the Academies of Berlin (1700), Petrograd (1725), 
Stockholm (1739), Copenhagen (1742), Gottingen (1750), Erfurt 
(1754), Mannheim (1755), Munich (1759), Turin (1757). They 
generously supported Oriental studies, though only as a part 
of their work. Similarly limited, yet of great importance because 
dealing entirely with some part of Asia, were the Bataviaasch 
genootschaft van Kunsten en Wetenschappen (1772) and the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (1784). Helpful agencies were also 
the journals published by individual scholars such as Leclerc’s 
Biblioth^que Universelle (1686-1693) ; Biblioth^que Choisie (1703 
-1713) ; and Biblioth^ue Ancienne et Modeme (1714-1726) ; and 
particularly J. D. Michaelis, Exegetische und Orientalische Bibli- 
othek (1771-1785); J. G. Eichhorn’s Repertorium (1779); and 
Hammer-PurgstalFs Fundgruben des Orients (1810-1819). 

In the early part of the 19th century, Gesenius wrote his 
Geschichte der hebraischen Sprache (1815), his grammar, and 
his treatise on the Phoenician inscriptions. De Sacy published 
his great Arabic grammar (1821). Du Perron was vindicated 
by the researches of Rask, Kneucker, and Eugene Burnouf. 
Colebrooke (1805) and Cary (1806) wrote their Sanskrit gram- 
mars; Lassen and Bohlen discussed the history of India on the 
basis of new sources; Rask wrote his Singalesisk Skriftlaere 
(1822) ; Roth, Weber, and Boethlingk began to delve more deeply 
into the Vedas; and Wilson (1819) presented the Hindoo Theatre. 
Abel Remusat gave us his Essai sur la langue et la litterature 
Chinoises, 1811, Elements de la grammaire Chinoise, 1822, and 
Recherches sur les langues Tartares, 1829. Leon de Rosny 
wrote a purely scientific grammar of the Japanese in 1811; 
Humboldt his Suppl6ments a la grammaire Japonaise (1826), 
Siebold, the Thesaurus linguae Japonicae (1835). William Mar- 
den wrote a Dictionary of the Malayan Language (1812); 
John Leyden, Malay Annals (1821); Roorda van Eysinga, Mal- 
aisch-duitsch woordenboek (1834). Brosset published Elements 
de la grammaire gfergienne (1836), and Dictionaire georgien- 
russe-frangais (1840). Petermann wrote his Armenian gram- 
mar (1837); and Hammer-Purgstall published a Geschichte der 
Osmanen (1826), being the first and the last history of Turkey 
based throughout on native sources. Letronne, Quatremere, 
Peyron, and Young continued their studies of Coptic; and Law- 
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rence published the text and translation of Enoch and other 
Ethiopia books. 

But on the threshold of the new century two difficult tasks 
awaited Oriental scholarship. Hitherto it had been possible to 
learn languages from those who used them and alphabets from 
those who employed them, or at least the script was similar 
to some known system of writing and the tongue to some ex- 
isting family of speech. But no man living employed cuneiform 
signs or spoke Sumerian, Akkadian, Assyrian, Susian, fjaldian,. 
or the Persian of the Achaemenian period, or knew that these 
w^ere the languages written in the wedge-shaped characters. None 
was familiar with Egyptian hieroglyphics or the hieratic and 
demotic systems derived from them, or knew to what extent,, 
if at all, the ancient language was identical with Coptic. Grote- 
fend, in 1802, by a clever conjecture hit upon some names and 
a title in groups of cuneiform signs, but it took a long time be- 
fore the real work of the decipherment was acccomplished by 
Burnouf, Lassen, Westergaard, Rawlinson, and others. Bar- 
thelemy and Zoega had conjectured that the cartouches, or ovals, 
contained the names of royal persons. Studying the demotic 
text of the Rosetta inscription, Joh. David Akerblad, in 1802, 
identified, wdthin these cartouches, a considerable number of 
signs corresponding to those in the Greek texts; and Thomas 
Young, in 1814 and subsequently, added to these and also con- 
jectured the values of some of the hieroglyphs. But it was 
Jean Francois Champollion w'ho in 1822 laid the real founda- 
tions of Egyptology" in his Lettre a M. Dacier, and built upon 
them in ten years an amazingly solid structure. His glory is 
not dimmed by acknowledging the merits of his predecessors, 
nor enhanced by denying theirs. When the scope of his work 
is considered, it is as Eduard Meyer has so truly characterized 
it, an achievement without a parallel of its kind in the annals 
of history. The most comprehensive, discriminating, and withal 
enthusiastic treatment of his life and w ork comes from the hand 
of a German lady, Fraulein Hartleben, 1906. Among Champol- 
lion’s disciples, Gazzera (1824), Greppo (1829), Salvolini (1832), 
Lepsius (1837), and Rossellini in his Elementa linguae aegyp- 
ticae (1837), and Diccionario gieroglyphico (left in ms. 1843) 
reached very' valuable results. 

The purpose of this necessarily brief and inadequate survey 
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has been to indicate, in a general way, the order in which the 
various Oriental languages became known to European scholars^ 
the interests, religious, commercial, or purely scientific, that 
led to a study of them, the channels through which knowledge 
came, the devotion, sacrifice, and genial insight of individual 
scholars, the value of material aid rendered by ecclesiastical 
and civil rulers through the endowment of learning and the 
founding of academies, and yet the sporadic character of the 
development, with accidental starts, periods of neglect, and 
sudden re-emergence of interest, and the need of the great 
Oriental societies for a systematic and continuous exploitation 
of the whole field. The first of these was the Societe Asiatique 
founded in 1822. It is a pleasure on this occasion to render a 
tribute to this organization which for a hundred years has been 
able to maintain so uniformly the finest traditions of French 
scholarship. The Royal Asiatic Society was founded in 1823, 
the American Oriental Society in 1842, and the Deutsche Mor- 
genlandische Gesellschaft in 1844. 

At the first annual meeting of the American Society in 1843, 
President Pickering began a remarkable sketch of the field it 
was proposed to cultivate by calling attention to the especially 
favorable circumstances of the time, the peace that reigned every- 
where, the freer access to Oriental countries, and the greater 
facilities for communication. The earth seemed quiet in the 
days of Metternich and Louis Philippe. The treaty of Nan- 
king had opened Chinese ports. The screw-propeller had been 
adopted in ocean-going vessels ; Morse had completed .his tele- 
graph and he had already suggested the laying of a trans-At- 
lantic cable. The objects of the Society were to cultivate 
learning in Asiatic, African, and Polynesian languages, and in 
everything concerning the Orient, to create a taste for Oriental 
studies in this country, to publish texts, translations and com- 
munications, and to collect a library and cabinet. Most of 
the work has been done in the Asiatic field, and particularly 
in Sanskrit and the Semitic languages. Edward Salisbury, to 
whom the Society probably owes more of its prestige than to 
any other man, was professor of Arabic as well as of Sanskrit, 
and was deeply concerned in the development of a variety of 
Oriental studies. The first volume of the Journal contains 
a thoughtful article by him on the Persian cuneiform inscrip- 
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tions, and an earnest plea for the study of Egyptian, An equal 
breadth of interest characterized William D. Whitney, the dis- 
tinguished Sanskritist. For many years the presidency was held 
by James Hadley, Theodore Dwight Woolsey, and Daniel Coit 
Gilman, scholars animated by the same spirit. The growing 
need of specialization demanded of Whitney’s pupils and suc- 
cessors, men like Avery, Lanman, Hopkins, Bloomfield, Buck, 
Edgren, Jackson, Oertel, Woods, Edgerton, Barret, Clark, Og- 
den, and others, more exclusive attention to the language and 
literature of India. Some like Luquiens, Jackson, Gray, and 
Kent, have devoted themselves chiefly, though not exclusively, 
to the Persian. In Hebrew, Arabic and Aramaic, Robinson, 
Toy, Moore, Adler, Haupt, Torrey, McDonald, Hall, Perkins, 
Stoddart, Gottheil, Montgomery and Friedl^der have been 
among the contributors. The forming of the Society for Bib- 
lical Literature and Exegesis in 1880 and such agencies for 
publication as Hebraica and the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages established by W. R. Harper, have no doubt tended 
to limit the number of workers within the Society in these fields. 
In the last forty years Assyriolog>^ has found many representa- 
tives in the Society: Ward, Peters, Francis Harper, Jastrow, 
among the departed; Haupt, Lyon, Barton, Johnston, Prince, 
Miss Ogden, Miss Hussey, Rogers, Clay, Olmstead, and others. 
A Turkish version of Tabari was translated by Brown, and Tur- 
kish dialects discussed by Van Lennep. Martin, S. Wells Wil- 
liams, Hirth, and Laufer have represented the Chinese; Van 
Name, Williams, and Miss Mumford, Japanese; Rockhill, Tibe- 
tan; Bradley, Siamese. In Egy^ptology, Se>dferth’s was long 
the only voice heard, and always in opposition to Champollion’s 
system, until work on sounder principles began to be done by 
W. Max Muller and James H. Breasted. Coptic studies have 
appeared by Prince and Worrell. The Zulu language was studied 
by Louis Grout. But the hope of Pickering that the work be- 
gun by Hodgson in the Berber tongues might be continued by 
American scholars has not yet been realized. Much was ex- 
pected from the cooperation of Protestant missionaries in the 
Pacific islands; but aside from a very valuable Ponape grammar 
by Luther M. Gulick, little was done until in 1901 a Seminar 
for Malay languages was established at Johns Hopkins by Haupt, 
of which the first fruits have been studies by Blake, Conant 
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and Wolfenson, and a Comparative Tagdlog Grammar to be 
published by the Society. 

Much of the interest in Oriental studies created by the So- 
ciety has been carried over into the American Philological As- 
sociation founded by Whitney in 1869, the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America (1879), the Society for Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis (1880), and the American Historical Association 
(1884). Much interest awakened has found difficulty in ex- 
pressing itself in the activities of the Society because of its con- 
finement in the past to Boston or the cities on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and has quickly revealed itself in the growth of the 
Western branch. A very valuable library has been collected by 
exchanges and donations, of which a card catalogue has been 
made, and also a cabinet. It is significant of the spirit of the 
Society that in 1861 to 1865 the regular meetings continued to 
be held, the Southern members remained in the Society, and 
there is no hint in Journal or Proceedings of the tragic 
struggle through which the country passed, except that the dues 
were omitted in 1862-63. That is as it should be. In repub- 
lica literarum sileat Mars! The Society has always been deeply 
interested in the International Congresses of Orientalists ; and it 
is to be hoped that they may soon be resumed again. From 
a purely scientific point of view it was highly desirable that 
closer relations should be established between the American 
Oriental Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, and the Soci6t6 
Asiatique. It would be well, in course of time, to extend such 
helpful cooperation to all the important European societies in- 
cluding the Italian, German, Austrian, Belgian, Dutch, and Rus- 
sian societies. The Society is contemplating the publication 
of an Oriental Review, supplied with adequate fonts of good 
Oriental types, in connection with the Journal. There should 
be a printed catalogue of the valuable library of the Society. 
Bibliographies, with brief characterization of the contents of 
books or articles, like those published in the Rivista degli Studi 
Orientali, are desirable; and especially full accounts of works 
appearing in the Orient. Communications from missionaries, 
consuls and learned men in the Orient should again be sought, 
as in the earlier days. The establishment of scholarships or 
substantial prizes to make possible long continued researches 
would be of value. The Society might profitably arrange the 
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organization of an independent Society for the History of Religion 
to take the place of the Religious Section, as the American 
Philological Association continued the Classical Section. There 
should be a wider cooperation between philologists and students 
of the natural and social sciences, and symposia on important 
problems by Orientalists working in different fields. Above 
all, it must be the aim of the Society at this time to secure a 
comprehensive coordination, continuity, and strict scientific meth- 
od in the realization of its objects. It has not been possible 
in this address even to touch upon the extraordinary develop- 
ment of Oriental studies in Europe since 1842. If a comparison 
should be instituted between the work of the great Oriental 
societies of Europe and that of the American Oriental Society 
as an index of the state of Oriental studies, there would no doubt 
be cause for humble reflections, a stressing of our country’s 
youth and a plea for considerate judgment in view of the pe- 
culiar conditions of our academic life already referred to by 
Pickering in the first address to the Society. Nevertheless, 
the record of eighty years of noble effort justifies a sense of deep 
satisfaction and serene confidence for the future. 



STUDIES IN MANICHAEISM 


A. V. Williams Jackson 
Columbia University 

Students of Manichaeism are familiar with the discoveries 
made at Turfan and elsewhere in Chinese Turkistan, in the 
years 1903 and following, which brought to light an extensive 
mass of Manichaean Fragments dating back a thousand years 
or more. These fragments, consisting of hymns, prayers, con- 
fessions, religious treatises, and the like, contain portions of the 
long-lost Bible of ManL The discoveries were due largely to 
the expeditions of Griinwedel and Huth, LeCoq, Stein, and Pel- 
liot. The more important of these fragmentary^ texts have 
proved to be written in a form of the Middle Persian language 
now usually termed Turfan Pahlavi, and in the Turkish of 
Eastern Turkistan, though a valuable treatise in Chinese has 
been made available, and also some Soghdian remnants. 

The first scholar to identify a mass of the fragments as Man- 
ichaean documents, written down in a variety of the Estrangelo 
script, and then to decipher them, was the brilliant Berlin pro- 
fessor F. W. K. Muller, in 1904.^ Since that date the work of 
deciphering and translating the remains also in the other lan- 
guages, together with the task of elucidating them, has been 
carried on esf e:ially by Muller, Le Coq, Salemann, Foy, Rad- 
loff, Andreas, Reitzenstein, V. Thomsen, Chavannes, Pelliot, 
Cumont, Alfaric, Legge, while contributory studies, on the lin- 
guistic side, have been made by Gauthiot, Meillet, Bartho- 
lomae, Geldner, and Tolman. Through the efforts of the dis- 
coverers and their fellow- workers we have therefore now avail- 
able far more material for understanding Manl’s doctrines than 
was known centuries ago; and still more light on the subject 
may be expected in the future, when more of the fragments are 
published or new finds are unearthed. 

The present writer, being interested in the Zoroastrian el- 


* See Sitzungsb. d. k. preuss. Akad. Wiss,, Phil, -Hist. Klasse, 1904, ix. 348, 
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ements in Mani’s religion, has been engaged for some time in 
preparing a small volume to be entitled Zoroastrian and Man- 
ichaean Studies. Besides dealing with the question of Persian 
influence upon Manichaeism, the book will contain translations 
into English from the Petrograd as well as the Berlin fragments 
in Pahlavi from Turf an, accompanied by philological and ex- 
planatory notes that may possibly be of service to the gen- 
eral Iranian scholar as well as to the student of religion. 
A few special points that have been studied in connection with 
the preparation of that volume are discussed in the four divisions 
of the present paper.^ 


I 

Direct Mentions of Zoroastrianism in the Manichaean 

Fragments 

The well-known statement of AlbirunI, in which Man! is quo- 
ted as acknowledging Zoroaster, Buddha, and Jesus as his re- 
ligious predecessors and as claiming to have come to the world 
as the fulfilment of the divine enlightenment, is too familiar 
to require citation here.^ Actual allusions to these three re- 
ligious leaders, or to their followers, are found to occur inci- 
dentally in the Manichaean Fragments. Here are given the 
references in the texts thus far available relating to Zoroaster.^ 
1. In the first place the name Zoroaster, under the Tur- 
kish form Zro5c {Zrusc), which became current in Chinese as 
*Sou-lou-che,' has been shown by Le Coq — convincingly supported 
through linguistic evidence by Gauthiot — to occur as a Burxan, 
or divine messenger, in a Manichaean Uigurian fragment from 
Idiqut-Shahri.s Some ten times the name with its spiritual at- 
tribute (Zro5c Burxan) is repeated in this particular fragment 
which records bits of a legend about a conflict between this 


^ A brief abstract of the present paper was laid before the Societe Asi- 
atique at its Centenary Celebration in Paris, July 12, 1922. 

» See Albiruni, tr. Sachau, p. 193; cf. Arabic text, p. 207. 

A collection of references to Jesus and of allusions to Sakyamuni (§ak- 
imun) as a Burxan is reserved for publication on another occasion. 

5 See A. LeCoq, Sitzungsh. preuss. Akad. TI7s5. 1908, pp. 398, 400-401; 
id. 1909, p. 1216 n. 2; and cf. R. Gauthiot, Mem. Soc. Linguistique^ 16 (1911), 
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hallowed personage and sorcerers or demons at Babylon. The 
city of Babylon was sacrosanct in connection with Manl’s life 
and was even associated with Zoroaster through apocryphal le- 
gend.^ In any case this sand-buried fragment, discovered in 
Turkistan, has preserved reminiscences of some old Zoroastrian 
tale that must have had vogue among the Manichaeans. 

2. Not only that, but in a Turfan fragment in Pahlavi in 
the Berlin collection there is an explicit reference to Zoroaster 
by name (Zarduh or [?] ZorohuU), where he is mentioned by 
the side of the Persian angel Sro§ (Avestan Sraosa). This 
mention occurs in an old Manichaean hymn which contains a 
reminiscence of the Zoroastrian belief in the re-awakening of 
the soul of Man (i. e. Primal Man, Gayomart). The text it- 
self, however, has unfortunately not yet been published, but 
its contents are available in a German version by Professor F, 
C. Andreas, reproduced in Reitzenstein’s Das iranische Erldsungs- 
mysterium, p. 3, Bonn, 1921. 

3. Furthermore, in still another Turfan fragment, M. 16, 
20-22 (Muller, Handschriftenreste //, p. 94) there is an allusion 
to a ‘Book of the Zoroastrians' as containing a reference to a 
certain rite performed on the fourteenth day of the Zoroastrian 
month of Tir. The text reads: — 

'ild pad anlj Zardr\d?]ttstagdn 
nibeg 'd'on nibesed ku pad 
bahdrdah roj 'I Ttrmd 
kuntsn ’o kunlsngar 

‘And in another book of the 
Zoroastrians it is written thus: “On the 
fourteenth day of the month Tir 
a deed for the doer” ' 

[The rest is wanting.] 

4. There is likewise a probable allusion again to Zoroaster 

as a forerunner of ManI, with a mention also of Jesus, in the 
TPhl. fragment M. 543. 1-2 (Muller, II, p. 79). The broken 
passage begins: ///// nangbed 'ud pesdbdi *i Den Mdzdes^ 
* the famous master and leader of the Mazdayasnian 


‘ See Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 90-91. 
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Religion.' Although the name Zoroaster is missing, owing to 
an initial break {! I /! /) in the page, the collocation with Den 
Mazdes makes the conjecture reasonable, especially because 
there follows (line 7) an allusion to the Zoroastrian archangel 
Vabman (Av. Vohu Manah, *Good Thought'). Man! himself 
as a new voice, speaking in accord and giving the ordinances 
of a true creed for the faithful, is immediately implied in lines 
2-3: To nog hamdcdg t Xvardsdn 'ud rdyendg ‘x Vajfldendn^ 
lit. ‘Thou (ManI), the new teacher of the East and organizer 
of those of the Good Religion (Manichaeism).’^ The context 
of lines 4-7 (Je zad hdi — sakreydrdn, ‘born of the seed of the 
rulers') shows Mani's right by descent to the prophetic office; 
and directly afterwards comes an express mention of ‘the Vir- 
gin Jesus' {Ytso' kanlg) as another of the divine ‘manifesta- 
tions' (sandn). Consequently, judging from the entire col- 
location, the proposed interpretation of Zoroaster's being al- 
luded to as the ‘Famous Master of the Mazdayasnian Religion’ 
seems plausible. There happens to be likewise an incidental 
reference to the ‘Magian Religion' {moyuc nom'in) in a Turkish 
Manichaean Fragment, T. M. 170, line 4, ed. Le Coq, Chotscho 
III, p. 39 (Berlin Academy, 1922). 

5. In the light of the passage already presented and in 
view of Alblruni’s reference to Mani's having acknowledged 
Zoroaster, Buddha, and Jesus as his religious predecessors, we 
may take up still another Turfan Pahlavi passage. Before doing 
so, however, we may add Albiruni's own further testimony to 
the effect that ‘Mani proclaimed himself a prophet after hav- 
ing acquainted himself with the doctrines of the Magians, Chris- 
tians, and Dualists'^; and supplement this statement by the 
authority of an-Xadim’s Fihrist, that Mani ‘derived his teach- 
ing from the Magians and the Christians, appending likewise 
Shahrastani’s remark that Mani's ‘religion w'as a blend of Ma- 
gianism and Christianity.'^® 

^ The designation Vabi-den is especially applied to Manichaeism elsewhere 
in the Fragments. Instead of Muller's reading hamvacdg, the vocalization 
hamdcdg, ‘teacher,' is to be preferred, cf. Gauthiot, JA 1911, p. 590 n. 3. 
So also (now available) Bartholomae, Zur Kenntnis der mitteliranischen 
Mundarten, 1. 44 n. 1 (in Sitzb. Heidelherger Ak, 1916). 

* Albiruni, op. cit. tr. p. 190, line 40; text, p. 207t line 13. 

’ Cf. FlugeU Mani, pp. 85 ♦ 164~166; Kessler, Mani, p. 386. 

” See Shahrastani, tr. Haarbrucker, 1. 285; and cf. Fliigel, p. 165. 
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Considering all this, a conjecture (but only a conjecture 
till more Fragments become accessible) may be hazarded that 
the three great religious predecessors of Mani may possibly be 
alluded to as ‘the three Sons of God’ in certain lines of the 
long Manichaean hymn of praise and prayer, the Frasegerdiq 
(itself the Zoroastrian designation of the Renovation of the 
World), M. 4, p. 4, lines 10-13 (Mu. II, p. 54™), which runs 
as follows : — 


dsdh 

man bdz'gar pad Hstdvlsn 
anzlvag bag Marl Mdnl ad hre 
bagpuhrdn. 

‘mayest Thou come, 
my Liberator, through praise. 

Thou living God, Lord Mani, with the three 
Sons of God.’ 


It should be observed in this connection that the same at- 
tribute bagpuhr, ‘Son of God,’ is twice applied to Jesus in a 
Manichaean citation from the New Testament (M, 18. 1, 3 = 
Mil. II, p. 34^), where it is, however, a translation from the 
Biblical text. Furthermore, Mani is likewise called ‘a Son 
of the Deity’ {Mdnl yazddn frazend, M. 311. l=Mu. II, p. 
66^) and is so addressed apparently again as ‘O Son of the Deity’ 
(’on yazddn piihr, M. 32. 3— Mu. II, p. 62^); while Zoroaster 
and Buddha, the other two of Mani’s three spiritual forerun- 
ners, are distinctly designated as Burxans, ‘Divine Messengers,’ 
in the Turkish Manichaean Fragments, as noted above (p. 16, 
n. 3). Hence there seem to be grounds for regarding ‘the three 
Sons of God’ in this passage as an allusion to Zoroaster, Buddha, 
and Jesus. In any event this suggestion may be offered wholly 
tentatively until further Fragments are published or dis- 
covered.^* 


** There is, for example, a possibility that the three above mentioned may 
be compared with The three gods’ w'hich appear as attendants on the soul 
of the righteous after death, as described in the Fihrist, Fliigel, p. 100 (and 
n. 286), cf. also p. 92 (and n. 188). In that case it could be suggested that 
Primal Man (Ormazd), the Living Spirit, and the Third Messenger (Mithra) 
might come in for a claim to represent the ‘Three Sons of God’ ; but we should 
have to wrait, in any event, for further material in order finally to decide 
the question. 
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In connection with the jottings above recorded it must be 
emphasized that no attempt is made to deal here with the more 
general Zoroastrian aspects and allusions, such as to Ormazd 
and Ahriman, Persian angelology and demonology, or to Bud- 
dhistic elements, with references likewise to our Savior, be- 
cause those matters are reserved for treatment in the volume 
mentioned. There is space, nevertheless, to bring out two or 
three other Zoroastrian survivals, to which attention seems not 
to have been previously drawn. 

II 

Weighing the Soul in the Balance — ^a Manichaean Idea 
FROM Zoroastrianism 

The idea of the weighing of the soul in the scales of judgment 
after death is a characteristic one in Zoroastrianism. Although 
found in Egypt and elsewhere, it is a fundamental tenet in 
the Persian faith.” Owing to the extensive influence of Zo- 
roastrianism upon Manichaean eschatology it would be natu- 
ral to look for some trace of this doctrine in the Fragments. 


[Postscript. — In this latter connection compare Reitzenstein, Das Man^ 
ddische Buck des Herm der Grosse, pp. 49 n. 3, 48, 94 n. 5. Furthermore, 
there is a passage (now available) in a Turkish Manichaean Fragment, 
T II D, 175, 2, lines 1-10, Le Coq, Choischo, III, p. 31, Berlin, 1922, which 
refers to ‘three gods^ in connection with the fate of the soul, as follows: 
*The God of the Majesty of the Law comes with the three gods, which 
he himself is, to the soul . . . and sends it to the judge of the dead/ 

My Parsi pupil, Jal Dastur Cursetji Pavri, plausibly suggests that these 
three gods, associated with the dead, may be the well-known Manichaean per- 
sonifications Xrf^tag, Padvaxtag, and Sros, cf. Chinese “ Hou-lou-cho-t5, 
P*o-Ieou-houo-t6, and Sou-lou-cha-lo-yi,” see Chavannes and Pelliot, JA 
1911, p, 520—523, 524, 530, 542, 543 n. 2, 552, 567. The idea of these, 
though differing somewhat, would be parallel in general to the Zoroastrian 
notion of Mithra, Rashnu, and Sraosha. We may add that there is a 
Manichaean allusion to a judge of the dead in St. Ephraim, tr. C. W. 
Mitchell, i. p. Ixx, who quotes MM to the effect that ‘the souls come to 
the Judge.’] 

“ See Jackson, ‘Weighing the Soul in the Balance after Death, an Indian 
as well as Iranian Idea,’ in Actes du Xme Congres des Orientalistes {Session 
de Genhe, 1894), pt. 2. pp. 67-74, Leiden, 1895; and for Egypt see J. H. 
Breasted, Development of the Religion of Ancient Egypt, pp. 304r-306, New 
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Search has now revealed such an allusion to the balance in one 
of the Turkish Manichaean Fragments brought back by Le 
Coq from Chotscho (Khocho). 

The passage found occurs in Le Coq, Turkische Manichaica 
aus Chotscho II, p. 12, Fragment T, IL D. 173, recto, lines 
7-12 (Abh. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1919), and the designation for 
the scales in Turkish, trazuk, corresponds to the familiar word 
Phi. tardzuk, NP. tardzu. The entire fragment is important 
for eschatology because it describes the fortunes of the lost 
soul, about whose fate the several majesties of the fire, waters, 
plants, and trees lament (quite Zoroastrian !) when it is brought 
to the judgment, at which ‘the deeds done by itself appear 
before it’ in the life-account, to be weighed. The text in trans- 
literation from the Manichaean Turkish runs as follows (lines 
6 - 12 ):— 

konii buryuq kdzungU 
cd kdzuniipdn tdnmiS iiz 
iitilg tutupan • trazuk 
Hcintd olyurtur tiyur • 
t{razu]k ay[sarl!] aitiy 

bolur [*{\rin£u qUintis 
qiVincl Hstig bolur 

‘The just judge seizes the confused 
soul which appears 
as in a mirror. In the balance 
it is placed down, it is said. 

If the balance rises, its deeds ... (?) 
its evil done 

deeds will. . . (?)’ [the sense is uncertain] 

[End of the page\ the reverse page contains the ensuing torments 
for the damned.] 

Le Coq (to whom grateful acknowledgments are made for rend- 
ering such a text available) makes no observation as to the 
Persian significance of this passage in connection with the judg- 
ment scales, nor is special emphasis laid upon it by Reitzen- 
stein {Das iran. Erldsungsmysterium, pp. 33, 35), although the 
latter scholar draws attention (p. 36) to a Mandaean text 
with eschatological bearing (viz. Book of John, chap. 55, ed. 
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Lidzbarski, Hibil, p. 196). It appears certain, however, that 
the real source of the belief as to the ‘balance’ was Zoroastrian, 
and it may have come into Manichaeism through the Man- 
daean channel. 


Ill 

Reference to a Life-account for the Hereafter in Man- 
ichaeism 

The idea of an account kept for the hereafter is a familiar 
one in Zoroastrianism and other religions. It is natural to look 
for some allusion to this doctrine also in the Manichaean Frag- 
ments. 

A special reference is now to be found, I believe, in the Pet- 
rograd Fragment S. 9 in Turf an Pahlavi. This fragment is 
one among several brought back to Petrograd in 1908 by Krot- 
kov, the Russian Consul at Urumfi (Urumchi). It consists of 
two folios and has been reproduced in the original Syriac script, 
accompanied by a transliteration into Hebrew characters and 
a tentative version (Versuch einer iibersetzung’) , as well as a 
glossarial index, by the late Petrograd Iranist C. Salemann, 
under the title ‘Manichaica III-IV’ in Bulletin de V Academic 
Imperiale des Sciences de St,-Petersbourg, 1912, pp. 7~14. 

Having made a careful study of this piece in the original 
Estrangelo text, largely with the help of a magnifying-glass, 
I have prepared a translation of the whole, with annotations, 
which bear out the view that the first section (I) relates to 
the soul of Primal Man in Hell as overcome by the Powers of 
Darkness, and that the second section (II) appears to describe 
a colloquy in which a disciple receives from Mtoi, who is named, 
an assurance of the ultimate redemption of the souls of the 
Elect as purified through the true faith, and the guarantee 
of the final triumph of good over evil. 

It is toward the end of this fragment that there is found, 
I think, an allusion to promised reward for those whose reckon- 
ing in life has won sanctification. The text with reference to 
the triumphant Elect, as here transcribed from S. 9 verso, col. 
d, lines 18-33, runs as follows: 
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pad Hstdvisn daken 
viydbdnd casmgdn 
d 20. 'Ig dbdn zendagdn G O 

c y y d (cayed) y y z y y d (yezayed) v frsr ' yyd 
(frasrdyed) 
ce nazd J^dn zamdn 
'Is nlMndn O O 
d25. xvamhlst dniiagdn 

vtbdddn ‘x[i] sahriydr 
GO daJMaglh 'ud 
avistdbedagnh 
pddisndbred a[c\ 
zthr 'ig zdy[eddn G G ] 
d 30. sabriydr Mdn\lh] 

xvaddi vaxd a{bdesld] 
nlsdn 'Ig zamdn 
burlst G G 

‘The fountains of living waters shall unloose their 
mouths in praise. (Therefore) teach, worship, and 
chant aloud, because that time (and) its signs are near. 

Song belongs to the Initiated and Elect of the Ruler 
(i. e. Mani) ; their accounting and steadfast mas- 
tery shall be rewarded by the life eternal. 
(Thus) Mam the Ruler, the Lord, taught (?) the signs 
of the (Time) supreme.’ 

Omitting here a philological discussion of some of the tech- 
nical terms in the first part of the selection, which will be 
presented elsewhere, I turn at once to the two particular words 
under consideration in connection with the life-accounting. 

d, 26. dafedaglh: The reading is assured, and I think that 
this word is to be taken as an ordinary derivative abstract 
(r^h) based on dafedag from ^daftan, ‘to write’ (cf. Book Phi. 
raftan, ‘to go, ’ra/^), which is contained in the well-known word 
daftafy ‘book, record, account’ (recall also the old Indo-Iranian 
loan-word dipi-y lipi-y ‘writing, inscription’ ; Hiibschmann, Pets. 
Stud, p. 61; Horn, Neupers. Ety.^ 540). The meaning would 
therefore be ‘reckoning, account, record,’ and this interpretation 
would prove the fact of a surv ival in Manichaeism of the Zoro- 
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astrian doctrine of the reckoning or account demanded of the 
soul in the life hereafter. Similar in tenor is the following 
word. 

d, 27. avistdbedagnh: Lit. ‘established lordship, steadfast 
mastery/ i. e. upright stewardship. At least this is my sug- 
gestion, namely, to take this compound as made up of avlUd 
‘constitutus' (cf. Bartholomae , Zum altiran. Worterbiich, pp. 
31 n., 37, 84, 138 n.), plus the abstract formation bedaglh (or 
—nh), ‘lord-ship.' This explanation gives an excellent sense, 
matching well with the preceding word, and has a far-reaching 
religious significance. 

I need only add that padisnoiirM is a derivative verb in the 
passive from the noun pddisnohr, which is found earlier in the 
same fragment (c, 23) and which is itself to be connected with 
Av. xSnao6ra-f ‘satisfaction, propitiation,' presupposing a streng- 
thened Av. form *pditi-xsnao6ra-, ‘satisfaction in return, re- 
quital, recompense, reward.' The other w’^ords are well-known, 
and the allusion to ‘Lord Mam' lends assurance to the promised 
reward hereafter for a life-account well balanced. 

IV 

A New Allusion to the Zoroastrian Fiend Kunda, Kundag, 
IN Manichaeism found in the Pahlavi Books 

A list of the Zoroastrian demons and fiends has been drawn 
up by the writer in the section on the Iranian Religion in the 
Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 2. 649-668. A number of 
this infernal crew live on in Manichaean tradition. The flayed 
Archontes in Theodore bar Khoni's Scholia and elsewhere, to- 
gether with the devils named in the Turfan Fragments, are 
more or less familiar. The Avestan Kunda, a personified de- 
mon of intoxication, plays an arch role among the horde (cf. 
op. cii. p. 661). While collecting the references to Manichae- 
ism in the Zoroastrian patristic literature, or ‘Book Pahlavi,' 
I ha\’e come across a hitherto unnoticed allusion to Kundag 
Druz, ‘the Fiend Kundag, or Kundi,' which may be worth while 
pointing out to Persian and Manichaean scholars alike. 

The reference occurs in the noted Pahlavi work Denkart, 
‘‘Acts of the Zoroastrian Religion/ and is imbedded among a 
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dozen doctrines of Mani later controverted by the Zoroastrian 
priest Aturpat, son of Maraspand, famous pontiff of Shapur II, 
in the fourth century A. D. The text of the passage (DK. 3. 
200, section 8) is available in the edition of Dastur Peshotan 
Behramjee Sanjana, vol. 5, p. 243, Bombay, 1888, and in the 
later edition of the Parsi scholar D, M, Madan, vol. 1, p. 217, 
Bombay, 1911. A transcription from the original Pahlavi is 
here presented, following a plan previously adopted of insert- 
ing the P^and equivalents of Semitic words directly after 
their *Huzvarishn' forms in the text, which is transcribed in 
general according to tradition. 

Dk. 3. 200. 8: xaduk i^^ak) patlrak zak {an) t 
ahrdylh drdstdr Aturopdt getW^ huneddtak^^ rdi^^ 
ddStan andarzenlt, Druz astak Mdnll parkdr^^ 
pivoan {pa) stun I Kundag Druz zak {dn) t bunedd- 
tak drayistan davist. 

As one doctrine contrary to that which Aturpat, 
the adomer of holiness, enjoined, (namely) to hold the 
world as an original creation — the fiend incarnate, 
Mani, lyingly taught to proclaim [its] original crea- 
tion [to be] a circle on the support of the fiend 
Kundag.* 

This passage, here very literally translated, becomes full of 
significance in the light of Manichaean studies and is to be 
associated with other allusions to the particular demon Kundag, 
such as ShGV. 16. 10-20; Bd. 28. 42; Av. Vd. 11. 9, 12 ( = Phl. 
Vd. 9. 26, 35); 19. 41 (-Phi. Vd. 19. 138); cf. especially 
also Theodore bar Khoni, in Pognon, Coupes de Khouabir, p. 
188, and the references in Cumont, La Cosmogonie manicheenne, 
pp. 23-29, 69-75. 


Observe that Turfan Phi. has this word as glh, S. 9 c, 12 ( = Salemann, 
Manichaica ///-/V, p. 37). 

^ So the Phi. word is best to be transcribed, as a derivative of *bune 
(loc.) data, cf. Salemann, ‘Ein Bruchstuk Man. Schr. im Asiat. Museum,* 
in Mhn. Acad, Imp, Sciences de St-Petershourg, 1904, p. 25 §4. Salemann, 
ibid. p. 16 n. 2, p. 18 line 7, and p. 23 line 8, uses the transliteration buniydbak. 
For bun-ddtak see also Freiman, in WZKM 20. 240. 

*5 So Madan*s text, rightly; see also Peshotan's footnote ad loc. 

** This Phi. form presumes an old Av. pairi-kara-, ‘encirclement, en- 
closure, orb.* 
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L Royal Letters 

Four opening formulae are used by the Sargonid kings of 
Assyria in their correspondence: 1. “Word (or message) of 
the king'* {amdt sarriY 2. “Order of the king” {abUt sarriY 
3. “Letter (or tablet) of so and so” (duppu puldni)^ 4. “To 
A say: thus sayeth B” {ana puldni kibema umma sarruma),^ 
In writing to persons of equal rank, the salutation, added to 
one of the first three formulae, was: “I am well! Greetings 
to yo\iV\sulniu idUy lu sulmu ana kdsa)\^ while, with individuals 


* See Harper, Letters (hereafter abbreviated Harp, or omitted) [287] 288- 
297 [298-300] 399-103 517-518 [571?] 944 1100 1170 [1172] [1186?] [1256?] 
1258 1260 [1380?]; CT xxii, 1. This formula is also used by the neo-Baby- 
lonian kings (Clay, Neo-Babylonian Letters from Erechy Nos. 2-6, 115). 

* Harp. 301-307 417 945; Ungnad, Babylonian letters of Hammurabiy No. 
132 (to Arad-Gula), This form is used by a princess {obit mdrat sarri) (Harp. 
308). 

i With the exception of Harp. 430 {duppu mar sarriy letter of the crown- 
prince) and possibly of Harp. 1242 {[duppu sar] Assur)y the name of the king 
is mentioned after duppu: Esarhaddon (Harp, 918), Asurbanipal (1022 
[1040] 1151), Samaisumukin (406 809 1385), Ummanaldas (879), Nabu-bel- 
sumate (838); Urzana (409); Nabuchadnezzar (Clay, Neo-Babylonian Letters 
from Erechy No. 1). 

* Harp. 914 [924 {13th century) 1282]. This form, current in the letters 
of Hammurabi and in the Amama-correspondence, has fallen into desuetude 
in the Sargonid period. Asurbanipal uses it, in abridged form, in writing 
to the Babylonians, his clients {ana Bdbilai Sdbe kidinnia umma AHrhdnaplu) 
(Harp, 926). 

5 We find it in letters to the queen dowager (Harp. 303), to kings of Elam 
(1022 1040) and even in a letter to the Babylonians (Harp. 926) in which 
Asurbanipal evidently wishes to flatter them by considering them as of e- 
qual rank with himself. Fuller and abridged forms were also used: Harp. 
918 mentions sons, daughters, countiy, and magnates; 1151, which is frag- 
mentaiy*, mentions palace and country, while 879 says laconically: “Greet- 
ings to my brother!*^ Harp. 409 {from Urzana to a high official) reads: 
'*ana ka'* instead of '*ana kdsa'\ 
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of lesser rank, the king merely said: am well! Be of good 

Q\ie^rV\sulmu idsiy libbaka lu {dbka),^ In hasty notes (Harp. 
304-307 945) and in sarcastic letters (Harp. 403) the greeting 
was omitted entirely. 

II. Letters to Assyrian Kings 

The opening words of at least half of the letters to Assyrian 
kings published by Harper are: “To the king my lord. Thy 
servant so and so. Greetings to the king my lord! May Nabu 
and Marduk bless the king my lord!” {ana sarri belia^ arduka 
puldnuy lu sulmu ana sarri belia, Nabu u Marduk ana sarri 
belia likrubu). Each one of the four parts of this formula will 
be examined separately. 

(a)TAe Address. 

The standard form(“to the king my lord”) can be modified 
by the mention of the king’s name,^ or by the addition of his 
titles and epitheta ornantia.^ 

A peculiar form of address, one word of which is still obscure, 


^ We find it after amdt sarri in Harp. 288 290 291 294 298-300 399 400 
402 517 1100 1170 1172; after alnt sarri in Harp. 302 417. Harper^s restor- 
ation in 298-300 should be corrected by omitting the initial lu. The plural 
form is found with amdt in 287 289 292 293 295-297 401 518 571 944 1258 
1260, with abit in 301. 

' E. g, Sargon (Harp. 30 524 542 1016 1226 1355) or Asarbanipal (879 
1195). 

* Bel-ibni uses the title ^‘lord of kings” {bel sarrdni) in addressing Asur- 
banipal (Harp. 280 282 284-286 [458] 460 462 520 521 [789 790]); Harp, 
793, w'here this title is omitted, was probably written to Asur-etil-ilani (cf. 
Behrens, Assyr. Babyl. Brief p. 26). Other titles found in the addresses 
are: sarri kis^ati (king of totality) (Harp. 1215,6 1259 1282 1345 1461), 
larri kisSaii dannu (mighty king of totality) (326), sarri matdti (king of coun- 
tries) (137 238 259 262 266 274 276^277 279 326 328 334-335 497 699 717 
736 etc.), sarri sarrdni (king of kings) (258 750 cf. 1060,6. 8), bel sarrdni 
larri matdti (lord of kings and king of countries) (284). Harp. 256 reads: 
**ana beli sarri bel sarrdni'^ (to my lord the king, lord of kings) and in 1016 
Sargon is addressed as **sarri Bdbiliy sarri matdtiy sarri dannu belia” (king 
of Babylon, king of countries, mighty king, my lord). Harp. 654 reads: 
‘To the great crownprince, the son of the king of the totality of countries.” 
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reads: '‘Into the presence (?) of the king my lord may I come’’ 
{ana dinan sarri belia luUik).^ 

Some letters published by Harper have no address or signa- 
ture; these were supplemented by the messenger who brought 
the letter or by the envelope (cf. 1407).^® 

{h)The signature. 

When the writer was not known personally to the king, he 
occasionally identified himself by adding to his name the men- 
tion of his profession,” or of his parentage,” In a few reports, 
mainly astronomical, the introduction is omitted and the sig- 
nature is placed at the end.^^ Urgent messages, letters of high 
officials, and military reports often contain merely the address 
and the signature, omitting all complimentary expressions.^ 

{iz)The greeting. 

Very often addanniS (strongly, from ana dannis: Harp. 855, 
3) is added to the standard salutation (“greetings to the king 


» Harp. 422 [542] 698 721 747 749 793 [803] 832 833 835-837 899 900 913 
925 994 999 1016 1027 1047 1072 1095 (1182?] [1269] [1304?] [1330] 1339 
[1340]. In 1461 we should restore [ardu~ka] instead of [dup-pj], as Harper 
does. 422 reads: ana dinan Sarrukin belia, lu ana Sarrukin belia, utnmd 
ana sarri belid-ma; this seems to indicate that the word dinan is pleonastic. 
913 reads simply: ana dinan belia. This form of address is also used in 
writing to high officials: the SukaJlu (748 781 805 844), the MAL.KAL 
{Saknu dannu?) (1413) -Nabu-sar-[. . .] (1185). On the meaning of this 
formula see especially; Behrens, Assyr. Bahyl. Briefe, p. 27; Winckler, ^4/^- 
orienL Forsckungen ii, 191; Waterman, AJSL 29. 1; Klauber, AJSL 30. 
234. In some cases (542 698 793 1047) the invocation to Nabu and Marduk 
follows. 793 adds: “to the king my Iord“ at the beginning. 

446(?) 447-449 464 (?) 466 472 473 477 490 632 997 1053 1164 1278. 
One letter to the king (1245) omits the address and signature and begins 
with the invocation. The following documents published by Harper cannot 
be classed as letters; 457 461 609 877 969 1105 1239 1280 1367-1369 1452. 

« “Prefect of Assur^' (150); “the scribe of the new house’^ (189); “the 
commander of the fortress of Appina” (343); “priest of Bit-Kidmuri” (710); 
“the scribe whom the king appointed in the house of the palace overseer”' 
(733); see also 166 415 419 533 812 829 (cf. 423 671) 1111 1234 etc 

« E. g. 152 209 847. 

Harp. 416 993 1006 1409 1447-1448 are astronomical reports; 222 702 
1111 deal with other matters. 

^ Harp. [73] 121-125 166 205 206 329 443 515 526 650 [765] 796 [1209?] 
[1414|; cf. 112 (to an official) and 152 (to the crownprince). 
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my lord”) to express the superlative; not seldom it is repeated 
for emphasis, being found no less than five times in the intro- 
duction of Harp. 178 (cf. 977). Harp. 377, after repeating 
three times the word sulmu (greetings) adds: ‘'a thousand 
greetings to the king my lord”. 

In isolated cases (Harp. 215 216) the signature follows the 
greeting instead of preceding it. In very many letters the 
opening formula contains only the address, the signature, and 
the greeting. 

(d) The invocation and the wishes. 

The standard form (“may Nabu and Marduk bless the king 
my lord”) is modified by the addition of addanniS, strongly 
(repeated three times in 118). It appears also in isolated var- 
iations: “may they, in the faithfulness of their heart {ina 
kun Ubbisunu)^ bless the king my lord” (Harp. 970) ; “a thousand 
times, exceedingly much, may they bless the king my lord 
etc.” (Harp. 434); “may they bless the king, his servant [the 
writer], and his servants” (Harp. 872). A notable variety in 
the choice of the gods invoked and of the expressions of good 
wishes prevails in the Harper Letters, 

(1) The gods. 

The number of the gods named in the invocation varies from 
one to twenty. In certain cases a general mention is used: 
“the great gods” (Harp. 334-335 337-340 476 744 746 1202); 
“the gods of Assyria and Elam” (1400); “the gods of all coun- 
tries” (831, cf. 7,17); “the gods of Esagil” (119; 120 [sicl]); 
“the gods of Ekur and Nippur” (797 [1465?]); “the gods dwell- 
ing in DOr-sarruldn” (167 990). The clause “the great gods 
of heaven and earth” is used alone or added to a list of gods 
(434 549 [cf. 716] 654 970 [1465]; “dwelling in heaven and earth”: 
797 ).^^^ 


*5 This form of introduction {ana Sarri belia, arduka puldnu, lu sulmu ana 
Sarri b^ia), being one of the most common in the Harper Corpus, is here 
listed only for volumes 1-2; 100-107 126-129 136 138 139 144-148 151 [153] 
154-156 157-165 16^172 173 174 179 180 182 188 190-191 192-195 196- 
199 201 202 207 208 212 218; cf. 175 (to the crownprince). 

Harp. 7 reads; 'The great gods of heaven and earth, the gods dwell* 
ing in Assyria and Akkad, the gods of all countries”. 
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Single gods: A§ur of Esarra: Harp. 941 [991]; in 419 IS(?). 
SAR.RA should probably be read Esarra; 733: “Asur king of 
the gods, dweller of Esarra”. 

Istar of Arbela: Harp. 378 (cf. [1438]) [1031?]. 

Nabu ‘‘the lord of countries”: 404, 10; Nabu: 1153, rev. 12. 
Nin.lil ‘‘the gracious mother”: Harp. 1060. 

Sama§: 1439. 

Tuv gods: Male: 

Asur, Samas: 1094 1101. 

Bel, Marduk: 874. 

Bel, Nabu: 137 176 211 [279] 324 (to the queen dowager)525 
558 774 804 [805?] 808 [1234?] 1259 [1269?] 1383, rev.l 1457. 
Nabu, Marduk: in hundreds of letters. 

Nin.ib,Nusku: 1131 1338. 

Samas, Adad: 2. 

Sama§, Bel: cf. 958, rev. 8. 

Samas, Marduk: 852; cf. [278]; 958, rev. 24. 

Female : 

Gula, Sarpanit: 1404 

Istar of Erech, Nana: cf. 880 1387. 

Couples : 

Adad, Nin.lil: 1223 (cf. [699]). 

Anu, Istar: 781 1095. 

Asur, Istar: 209 [217?] 533 1249, rev. 1415. 

Asur, Nin.lil: Letters of Tab-siLEsarra : 87-98 396-398 480- 
483 (possibly also 330 547 562).*— [213? 551? 577 812? 1015? 
1152 1433]. 

Marduk, Sarpanit: 496-500 [501] 844 861 1374, rev. 

Nabu, Tasmet, “the gods of this temple”: 872. 

Nergal, La-as: cf. 258, 8 (to the queen dowager). 

Nin.ib, Gula: 108-111 204 248 391-392 465 [476?] 525 [570] 
1370; cf. 1230. 

Sin, Nin.gal: Letters from Harran: 131 133-135 [701] (cf. 
132, to the Siikallii); from Kisig: 210 736; from Sattena: 942; 
from Vr: 920 [974?] [1207] 1274; from unknown localities: [625] 
[935?] 1220 (“Sin, Nin.gal, into whose presence the king has 
come”) 1223 1395. 

L‘ras, Nin.e.gal: Letters from Dilbat: 994 cf. 326 [764]. 
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City and Temple: 

Erech and E.Anna: Letters of Kudurru: 274-275 277 754- 
755; letters of Nabu-usab§i: 266-270 272 751-753; fragmen- 
tary: 859 866 964 1062 1135 1231 1309. 

Three gods (minor groups of gods within the lists are separated 
by semicolons) : 

A§ur; Bel, Nabu: 352 [923?] [1048] 1179, obv. and rev.; let- 
ters of ASurbanipal as crownprince to Esarhaddon: 1001 1026 
[1257]. 

Asur; Nabu, Marduk: 839. 

A§ur; Nin.gal, Bel-agi (lord of the crescent, i.e. Sin): 514 
(*‘who love the name of the king*'). 

Asur, SamaS, Marduk: 258 276 [278?] 454 [456?] [576?] 750 
1136 [1138] 1345; letters of Bel-ibni: 280 [281] 282 284 285 
[286] [458] 462 520 521 789-792 794-795 1222 [1311]. Cf. 917 
(to the queen dowager) . 

Bel, Asur, Nin.ib: 493. 

Bel, Nabu; Belit balati: 740. 

Bel, Nabu; Nergal: 371 778-779. 

Bel, Nabu; Samas: 895 916,9. 12 1109 1183 1237 1373. 

Bel; Nin.ib, Nusku: 238-239 [240] 327-328 344 1074 [1465]. 
Nabu, Marduk; Istar of Arbela: 671 1438; cf. 378. 

Nabu, Marduk; Sin: 116. 

Sin; Nabu, Marduk: 1016. 

Sin, Nin.gal, Nusku: 1150, 8. 

Four gods: 

ASur, [...]; Nabu, Marduk: 86. 

Asur, Bel; Nabu, Samas: 76, rev. 6. 

ASur, Bel; Samas, Marduk: 328. 

A§ur, Istar; Bel, Nabu: 1389. 

A§ur, Istar; Nabu, Marduk; 177. 

Aiur, Nin.lil; Nabu, Marduk: 149 [1220, 5-6?]. 

Asur, Samas; Bel, Nabu: 756 862 1245. 

A§ur, Samas; Marduk, Nabu; 141 [722]. 

A§ur, Samas; Nabu, Marduk: 1410, rev. 

[Asur?], Samas; Sin, Nin.gal: [1228]. 

A§ur, Sin, §amas; Bel: 377 [894?] (“and the great gods"). 
Bel, Nabu; Belit of Erech, Nana: cf. 815, 
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Bel, Nabu; I§tar of Nineveh, I§tar of BIt-Kidmuri : 186. 

Bel, Nin.lil; Nin.ib, Nusku: 797. 

Bel, [Sarpanljtum ; I star of Nineveh, Istar of Arbela: 1217* 
[Nabu], Marduk; I§tar of Nineveh, I§tar of Arbela: 696. 
Nabu, Marduk; Sin, Nin.gal: Letters of Arad-Ea: 27 29 [612?J 
667 669. 

Five gods: 

A§ur, Sin, Sama§; Adad, Marduk: 603. 

A§ur, Sin, SamaS; I§tar of Nineveh, Istar of Arbela: 1098. 
A§ur, Sin, SamaS; Nabu, [Marduk?] : 1150. 

ASur, Sin, SamaS; Nin.ib, Gula: 719. 

Bel, Belit §umi (MU); NabO, TaSmet, Nana: 426. 

Bel, Nabu; Nin.lil, Belit of Kidmuri, Istar of Arbela :187. 
Bel, Sarpanit; NabO, Nana, Ta§met: 54 (to a princess). 
Marduk, Sarpanit; Nabu, TaSmet, Nana: 119 120 1385. 
NabO, Marduk; Sin, Nin.gal, Nusku: 28. 

Six gods : 

ASur, Sin, Samas; Nabu,[. . .], Marduk: 654 (to the crown- 
prince) . 

Asur, Sin, Samas; [. . .]^^ Nabu, Nergal: 657. 

Asur, SamaS; Bel, Nabu; Sin, Nergal: 216. 

Seven gods : 

ASur, Bel, Nabu; Sin, Nergal; I§tar of Nineveh, I§tar of Ar- 
bela: 697. 

A§ur, Bel, Nabu; Sin,Sama§; IStar of Nineveh, I§tar of Arbela: 
1384. 

A§ur, Sin, Samas; Bel, Nabu; Istar of Nineveh, IStar of Arbela: 
[979] 1092 [1107] 1171 1218. 

Bel, Belit bal[ati], Belit of Babylon, Nabu, TaSmet; Istar of 
Nineveh, Istar of Arbela: 220 (to the secretary of the palace). 

Nabu, Marduk; Samas, Bel, [. .]; Istar of Nineveh, Istar of 
Arbela: 889. 

Eight gods : 

Asur, Sama§; Bel, Nabu, Nergal; Istar of Nineveh, IStar of 
Bit-Kidmurra, Istar of Arbela: [992] [1110]. 

Asur, §amas; Bel, Sarpanit; Nabu,Tasmet; IStar of Nineveh, 
I§tar of Arbela: 114 453. 


Jastrow (Religion, ii, 602) restores ‘‘Istar (?)”; I would suggest “BeF* 
(cf. 371 778-9 and 216; see also 992 + 11 10). 
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Nine gods: 

A§ur, Sama§; Bel, Nabu; Nergal, La-a§; I§um; 4^^^; ^BAD. 
IR (Briinnow 1561): 434. 

A§ur, Sin, §ama§; Bel, Nabu; Nergal; I§tar of Nineveh, I§tar 
of Arbela: 662, 

A§ur, Sin, Saraa§; Marduk, Sarpamt; Nabu, Ta§met; I§tar of 
Nineveh, IStar of Arbela: Letters of Arad-Nabu: 113 115 427 
[495] [1133?] [1147?] (“who love thy kingship”). 

Ten gods: 

. . .A§ur, Sin, §ama§; Adad; Bel, Nabu; Nin.ib. . .Nusku; 
I§tar of Nineveh, I2tar of Arbela; 923, 17f. 

Fourteen gods: 

[Asur,] Sin, SamaS; Adad; Marduk, Sarpanit; Nabu, TaSmet; 
I§tar of Nineveh, I§tar of Arbela; Nin.ib, Gula; Nergal, La-a§: 6. 
Fifteen gods : 

A§ur, Nin.lil; Sin, §amas, Adad; Marduk, Sarpanit; Nabu, 
Tasmet; Istar of Nineveh, Istar of Arbela; Nin.ib, Nin.ib;** 
Nergal , La-a§ : 358. 

Twenty gods {or more) : 

Asur, Sin, Samas, Adad; [...]; SAG.ME.GAR (i.e. Jupiter), 
DIL.BAT (i. e. Venus); Marduk, [Sarpanit]; Nabu, TaSmet; 
LU-[BAD.SAG.US] (i. e. Saturn), LU.BAD.GUD.BIR (i. e. 
Mercury); Sarra[t...], Sarrat Kidmuri, [I§tar of] Arbela; 
Nin.ib, [Gula], Nergal, La-as: 7. 

Uncertain fragments: 

A§ur, Bel, 1250. 

. . ., A§ur, [...], I§tar, Marduk: 1430. 

Bel, [Sarpani]tum, Istar of Nineveh, Istar of Arbela, Sama§(?) 
...1166. 

. . . NabO . . . I§tar of ... : 1075. 

. . . . , Nin.lil, . . . . , Aia, Adad . . . , Nabu, Ta§met, . . . , [I§- 
tar of] Arbela; Nin.ib, Gula, . . : 1166. 

. . . Zamama, Nergal, DI.TAR (i.e. daianu, judge, a title 
of Samas) 916. 


^ Van Gelderen (B.A. iv. 510) considers this repetition a ditt<^raphy; 
Clay {The Empire of the Amorites, p. 75) affirms wath more plausibility that 
“both the god and the goddess are addressed^^ (i. e. Inurta and Ninurta), 
a view confirmed by the list of gods in 6, given above, which is practically 
identical and has “Nin.ib, Gula“. 
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The interest of these lists transcends epistolary usage; they 
seem to grant us a unique glimpse into the private religion of 
the times. A considerable difference in matters of worship be- 
tween individuals, cities, and professions appears in the choice 
of the gods invoked in these introductions ; the patron gods of 
the city or of the profession of the writer, the gods with whom 
he feels himself in closest relation, are asked to bless the king. 
Physicians call upon Nin.ib and Gula, the healing gods (cf. 
e. g. Harp. 108-110). Priests would not omit, in their lists, 
the names of their own gods : Nabu-pa§ir, a Sin priest, invokes 
Sin and Nin.gal; Arad-Ea, probably also a Sin priest, adds 
Nabu and Marduk to the list of his own gods (Sin and Nin. 
gal or these two and Nusku); a priest of Nin.ib invokes Bel 
A§ur and Nin.ib (Harp. 493). Military men often omit the 
invocation of the gods. Sometimes it is possible to know the 
city from which the letter was sent by the names of the gods 
invoked: at Erech they call upon ‘‘Erech and E.Anna’’ or 
‘T§tar of Erech and Nana”; at Nippur *‘Bel (written En.lil), 
Nin.ib, and Nusku”; at Assur, “Asur and Nin.lil (or Istar)” 
or “A§ur” alone; at Babylon “Marduk and Sarpanit” ; at Nineveh 
“Istar of Nineveh” (186); at Arbela, “IStar of Arbela” (671). 
Similarly the patron gods of the city are invoked in letters 
fromKutha(?) (1254), Dur-Sarrukin (167), and Dilbat (326 764 
994). Sin and Nin.gal are found in tetters from the centers of 
the worship of the moon god: Ur, Harran, Kisig, and Sattena. 

(2) The ‘ivishes. 

The good wishes sent to the king may be classed as personal 
and political. 

The first group contains wishes that could be sent to any pri- 
vate individual. The three blessings that the gods are asked 
to grant the king are long life, health and happiness, and off- 
spring. The writers hope that the gods will give to the king 
“long days, protracted years”,^^ “length of days, lasting reign;”*® 


Ume arkute sandte darate ana sarri belia liddinu”: Harp. 86 259 260 
262 350 493 496 696 744 811 992 1117 1128 1173 [1217?] 1220 [1243]. “Many 
days (time mandate), long years”: 525 530 733 1092. 603 (cf. 797 ;7) reads: 
[ . . .] baldti iinie arkute etc. 990 has “wme arkute ' only. 

» ^'Araku ume labar pale likm**: 280 (Harper reads [281] 

285 [286] [1402?] [1430]; cf. 462 839. 
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they beg the gods to “prolong the days of the king”,“ ‘^to keep 
him alive one hundred years'’,^* “to lengthen his reign’', “to 
bless him for many years’’,*^ in a word: “long live the king 
in Assyria in writing to the queen dowager they express 
the hope that the gods “may grant life to the king.”^® The same 
thought is expressed more concretely in the wish that “the 
king may hold his grandchildren on his knees” nay, they add 
with a touch of humor, “may the king see gray hairs in their 
beards!”"*^ 

The formula commonly used to wish the king happiness and 
good health reads, literally: “May (the gods) give the king 
my lord well-being of the heart, well-being of the flesh”.^ An- 
other common expression is: “May the heart of the king be of 
good cheer!”.^® The wishes for long life are variously combined 
with those for health and happiness: may the gods grant the 
king “long days, years of good health”,^^ “long days of hap- 
piness and health, “happiness, health, length of days”,^^ “long 

“ “ tjme sa sarri lurriku'* : [80 at the end?] 1 19 120 ([47 1 ,5], cf. 1383 ,rev.2). 

** sandie ana sarri helia lubaJlitu”: 113-115 494 [495]; cf. 368,8; 453,6. 

^ **Lisalbiru palukd’^: 716. 

^ ''Sandte madate likrubu^*: 223 (to the eresu or gardener). 

^^Sarru belia ina ^^AHur lu dard'^: 1173. 

^ ”^rru belia lubalHtd^: 917. 

**Mdr-mdre-Su sarru belia ina burkiSu (ina si^isuASS, 16) lintuh”: 178 
406, rev. 12-15 [1126). 

** ^^Parsumdte ina ziknisunu limur**: 178; cf. 113, rev. 15ff- (“their sons 
and grandchildren will grow old, the king my lord shall see it!“). 

^ ^*Tub libbi {ub sere ana sarri belia liddinu'^'. 5 108-111 119-120 186 
248 280-282 284-286 [313?] 378 391-392 437 [456] 465 496 514 521 525 570 
[662?] 740 795 (libbui may they command) 852 [873] 1092 [1173] [1179] 
[1219] 1220 1243 1370 [1388] [1402?] [1430]. In 992 ^^hudu libbi'* Qoy of 
the heart) is added; in 1150 *^liddinii” is wanting. Other variants: “/ii6 
libbi }iud libbi (696); sere hud libbi. . .lihuku" (744). 

^ **Libbu sa sarri belia lu tab" (cf. Ylvisaker, Gramm. 50^): 5 12 188 200 
225-226 261 [313?] 424 548 [594] 730-732 883 919 970 [977] [1008] [1011] 
1074 [1179] [1193]; "lu tdb-su": 178 227; "ma'dis lu tdd'- 349; "addannis": 
178 227 [637] 730-731 919 etc. 

^ **Dme arkute sandte tnb sere"\ 1171; unie rukute: [1023]. "Orrie arkute 
handle mandate tnb libbi" (long days, many years of happiness) : 1 143 1384. 

^ **Ume arkute la tnb libbi tnb Sere luballi(uka** : 137. "Ume arkute (nb 

sere u ^tud libbi. . .lisruku: 337-340 476 744 746 1202; cf. 257. 

» “Jiid libbi tub Sere arak ume Sa Sarri belia** i [456] 791-792 839 
1402? 1430. With the addition of "lobar pale** (length of reign): 280-1 
285-6 794. "Araku ume m libbi tub Sere": 282 458. ‘Tiid libbi tub Sere 
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days of happiness, many years of rejoicing, contentment, and 

gladness' '.54 

Offspring was the highest blessing. The culmination of a 
poetic description of national prosperity is: “procreation is 
blessed" {talittu asrat) (Harp. 2, obv. 20f), A not uncommon 
wish is: “may (the gods) give the king my lord old age (and) 
progeny ",35 The following, on the contrary, is found only once: 
“May the great gods establish the foundation of thy offspring 
like heaven and earth”.^® 

Political good wishes to the kings of Assyria refer to the 
security and success of their rule: “may (the gods) make firm 
the throne of the king my lord”,^^ may they give him “a scepter 
of righteousness, an everlasting throne".^® The writers wish the 
king “peace”, 59 they hope the king will attain his desire, 4® see 
prosperity ,4* and be granted by the gods the wish of his heart.4^ 
These various good wishes are also found in manifold combi- 
nations. Stereotyped wishes are found in the body of some 

araku umu ma'duttC''. 521, *^Arak ume tub libbi u lobar pale*': 520 700 
(1136?). 

w ''Ume arkute so tub libbi handle ma'ddte la tdsu hiddti u risdtii" 530. 

« "Sibutu littutu ana $arri belta liddinu”: [26] 76,rev. 10 353, rev 378 
453 (cf. 733 797: Sebi-e); "luSabbiu** (satisfy): 113-115 177 494 (495) 970. 

34 "lldni rahuti kima Same u ir^itim iSdi piri'ka lulnnnu”: 334. 

37 "Kussd la Sarri belia lukinnu": 119-120; “ana dardtV'j forever: 177, 
cf. 525. "Isdi kussi sarruli la lam bHia {sarriUikai 1107) ana ami sdti 
lukinnu" (may they establish the foundation of the royal throne of the 
king my lord unto the last day): 453 [970] [1075?] [ll07]; cf. Kussd la 
dardti" (eternal throne): 525 (cf. 812 923, 19); "Kunnu iSdu kusst Sat- 
rutu" (firm foundation of the royal throne): 328 {ana umi 4 dli) 1387, 8; 
"Sarruli sa ddrdta pale arake** (eternal kingship, long reign): 916, 13. 

3* iSirtu kussd darn": 260 262 350 811 [1117] [ll28] "hattu ilirtu 

re'utu teniSeti" (righteous scepter, rule of mankind): 797. 

» "Sulmu lis'alu" (greet?) : 258 263 (to the queen dowager) ; 345 (private) 

750. "Sulmu ana dam” (eternal peace); 514 806. "Ma^ar Sulmi baldti 
itti Sarri belia lipkidu" (may they appoint at the side of the king a watchman 
[guardian angel? cf. 1133,9] of peace and life; cf. Behrens, Briefer. 40<): 113 
(sicf) 427 453 778 779 1133. 

^ "Sarru sibussu I kSud": 844, rev. 10. 

^ "Nimalsu lukallimu": 9 12; cf. "nimalsu sarru bHia Itmur": 1383, 
rev. 3 (may the king see the prosperity of the crownprince). 

^ "Sumrat libbi ana Sarri belia lusaksidu": 141. 

^ May they give the king my lord long days, endless years, protracted 
life, youth (sahur), conquest (kasddu)” : 493; “may they grant unto the 
king a life of long days, happiness, health, a lasting reign, and a firm foundation 
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letters after the mention of a royal votive gift (340,17-22; 404, 
10-15) or of a religious ceremony (113 667 858 923; cf. 379, 
rev. 8f; 1383). Wishes for the royal princes are also found in 
letters to the king (404,13ff 434,7 453,13ff 1383,rev. 1-4). 
The longest complimentary introductions,presenting the richest 
variety of formulae of greeting, are to be found in the letters 
of Adad-§um-u 9 ur (letters to the king: 1-3 5-9 11-14 16 357- 
360 362-365 650-653). 

In a number of letters we find, after the greeting, the words; 
''All is well with so and so”.^ This expression is applied to 
the nation,^ to cities, to temples,^^ to the military forces,^ the 
palaces, and the officials.^® 

of the king's royal throne unto the last day^': 328; “peace, life and long 
days”; 279; “might and power” {titu dandnu)i 1060 (partly obscure). 
371, 14-18 expresses the hope that the king's throne will pass down to his 
descendants and family forever. Nabu'behsumate writes to the king that 
he is sending his messenger with horses and men to greet him (832 833 835 
836 837, cf. 721, 5ff). “Bel and Nabu will give the king a broad ear (i. e. 
a keen mind)'': 211/rev. 13f, 1153 /rev, 12flF. 

** **Sulmu ana ptddnV* means “all is well with so and so”, while “/n sulmu 
ana ptUdnV* means “greetings to so and so” (see Delattre in PSBA 22, 294ff; 
Ylvisaker, Zur Babyl, Assyr. Grammatik, p. 63). 

45 *"Mdti sa sarri bHia*^ (the king's countr>'); 126 128-129 130 138-139 
146 174 216 226-227 424 431 502-504 506-510 [637] 704 (?) 705 713 715 
732 [883?] 1083. 978 adds: *Hibbi mdti addannU lu taba^' (may the heart 
of the land be greatly cheered). ^Assyria'*'. 92 196-197 199 200 397 730- 
731. ^'Tke people of the land*': 893. *'Bit~Zamani” : 757, 8 (the meaning 
of obv. 4: a. za. pi. me is obscure to me). 

^ Calak (232-233), Dur-Sarrukln (232), Assur (92 99 397), Babylon and 
Borsippa (313), Diri (1093: to the secretary of the palace). 

47 *^Ekurrdte": 92 196-197 199 216 232 [233] 397 730-371; ildni Sa 
iam” (the house of the gods of the king): 994 1074; “M/ ildnika" (the 
house of thy gods): 1200. “Esarra": 92 [99] 397; '*EkuP* (ma^arti Sa 
Eknr: the garrison of Ekur): 831: “All is well with the city and temple 
of the king”: 254 (to the queen dowager). “The garrison of E.Anna”: 1200. 

•“^Halse" (the fortifications): 200 208 238 424 502 504 548 732 932 
(adds: “of the king my lord”) 1349. “The fortification”: 146 343 388, 
cf. 1093. “The fortifications and the forces of the long” (emubu) 261 264 
(“mii^”'). (the stronghold): 138 -139 196-197 199 314 431 

503 506-507 [508] 509 [510] 524 Q^Birti sa Sarri") 704 705 730 731 893 
(with emubi) 952 (“of the king”) 1068. *'Masardti, masarti, or masare" 
(the garrisons): 175 (to the crownprince) 176 (adds: addanntS, much) 186 
225 315 318 349 (645 adds: gabbif all; cf. 187, rev. 5; to the crownprince). 

44 “All is well with the palace of all Assyria”; 216. 

^“The servants of the king”: 343 757. ^^Pikitti Belit par si" (the ad- 
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In some letters the writer tells the king that he is praying 
for his lord’s life and prosperity this is regularly done after 
the invocation of certain godsP Occasionally the writer calls 
himself a “blesser” of the king.s^ 

Mention should also be made of a number of unique forms 

of introductions.s4 

While most letters end abruptly after the discussion of the 
business in hand, we find at the end of some letters the date^^ 
or stereotyped expressions, such as: '*May the heart of the 
king be of good cheer” (153 157 495 etc.), “let the king do as 
he pleases” “let the king notice” *‘I am writing the king 
about this matter” (1164); “let the king listen” (116); “I re- 
mind the king of it” (680); “for the rest, let the king send in- 


ministration (?) of B. p.): 5 12 178 586 (cf. 1347,15) (see Delitzsch, BA 
2, 20; Delattre, PSBA 22. 300; Behrens, 455. Bab. Brief e p. 82, footnote 1). 
**Pibitti la bU ktUalli”: 9 [597]. "'Pibittdti gabbu** (all the administrations)* 
970. **The court lady^: 232 [233]. 

326 412 418 [718] [841-842] 844, rev. 13 880 [1089, 1208] 1230 1261 [1338] 
1387 1431. See also: 219 (private), 324 (to the queen dowager), 1431 
(to an official). 

"5m and NingaT^-. 210 736 920 [974] 1274 1395; ^^Uras and Nin.e. 
gal”: 326 764. ”Erech and E.Anna”: 266-270 272 274-275 277 751-754 
[859] [964 1135 1231 1309]. 

« ”Kdribi la belia anaku”: 844; ”kdrib sarri belisu”: 266; **Kdribka” 
(thy blesser): 979 1092 1384 (all three by Marduk-sallim-a\je). 

^ "This is the rest of the words of the former letter" (i. e. the continua- 
tion of an unfinished letter): 435; "The words which the Babylonians 
speak in the presence of the king": 878 (cf. 1280?); "Let the king send 
instructions to so and so": 976. The meaning of *'Egirtu la taslimdii” 
(safe-conduct?) is doubtful (446). "The word (dibbu) about the eclipse" 
1006 (bi-bUf in 512, should probably be read ”dib-bu”: the word of so and so 
to so and so). 

a 289 296 301 395 517 518 671 829 879 944 [1022] 1142 1151 1170 1210 
1262 1406. 

5® ”Sarru belia aki la ilVu tipu^{u)”: 267 269 336 496 497 [501] 628 
717 [779] etc. Variants: ”kl sa sarru ila'uni lipus”: 732; "ttwd ki la ina 
pan Sarri belia mahiruni lipusu” (now^ let them do according to the pleasure 
of the king) : 83 1060 1096; "as the gods of the king wish, let him do” : 1203, 

obv. 8f. Harper omits ”ilVu” in 201; in 912 he reads: ”li-din-nu-uS” (for 
li^pu-uS?). 

57 “5arra belia lu Idi”: 750 {udi- 493 1234; id«;498). 
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structions’’ (845); ‘'now what the king wishes to say, let him 
say’’ (246); “preserve this letter” (269). Expressions of de- 
votion, good wishes,^’ and prayers (844) are also to be found 
at the end of Assyrian letters to the king.^° 

III. Private Letters 

1. Formulae of greeting similar to those of royal letters. The 

“gardener” (eresu)^ who has, without sufficient reason, been con- 
sidered no other than the king himself, uses the form: ''Alnt 
eresu ana pulani\ sulum iasi'' (order of the gardener to so and 
so; I am well) ; 1435. The introduction of 896 reads: ''Duppu 

puldni ana puldni\ stilmu iaU, libbaka lu tabka"' (letter of so and 
so to so and so; I am well, may your heart be of good cheer). 
In 1112 we come across the ancient Babylonian form: *'Ana 
puldni kibema umma” (to so and so say). 

2. Formulae of greeting similar to those of letters to the king. 

One letter has nothing but the address and signature in the 
introduction (523), four merely add the usual greeting {lu sulmu 
ana puldni ^ greetings to so and so; 855 910 [933] 1093), and one 
(912) has the standard invocation of Nabu and Marduk after 
the address and signature. In a letter to the secretary of the 
palace (220) the address is followed by an invocation to seven 
gods (see above) and by wishes of “long days, happiness, and 
good health”. The address ''ana dinan puldni lullik'\ as we 
have noticed, is also used in writing to high officials (748 781 
805 844 913 1185 1431); in one case (1185) the writer adds: 
“may Nabu and Marduk bless my lord”. The introduction of 
451 reads: “May Nabu and Marduk grant thee, as a gift, 
happiness, health, and long days”. The initial formula of 1024 
is also exceptional, in private correspondence: *'Md puldnu ana 
puldni iktibi” (so and so says to so and so). 


** “VVhat the king commands” {mtnu sa sarru i^ahhuni): [32] [129] 136 
143 179 371 440 445 737 1378. 

» 733; 1249; 211 1153; [1098]. 

^ In replying to royal letters the subject in hand is introduced by the 
formula: ‘V«a muhhi . . Ja sarru belt ispuranni md. . (concerning what 
the king wrote about. . ,). In referring to a conversation with the king 
the formula is: “ma muhhi sa sarru beli ikbuni . . (concerning w^hat the 
king said: cf. 18: “concerning what the king said yesterday, . 
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3. Formulae of greeting proper to private letters. 

The standard introduction of private letters in the neo-Baby- 
lonian period reads: *'Duppu puldni ana puldni, lU sulmu ana: 
abia (219), ahia (214), maria (1201) belia (907), kdsi (185 has 
ka-a-si instead of kdsiy (“letter of so and so to so and so; greet- 
ings to my father, brother, son, lord, or to thee”; according to 
the degree of familiarity between them)/^ Sometimes the greet- 
ing is omitted: “Letter of so and so to so and so”: 527 623 
830 [898] 906 949 1125. Invocations are seldom used and vary 
greatly: “May Bel and Nabu greet (?) so and so” (345 806); 
“Greetings to my lord; may Bel and Nabu declare the peace 
and happiness of my lord in Erech and E. Anna” (1129) ; “Greet- 
ings! May Samas declare thy life unto the last day!” (1439); 
“May Bel, Nabu, Belit of Erech, and Nana pronounce for you 
the judgment of Erech and of the gods” (815, a collective let- 
ter). 


^ This was also the standard form in pris'ate correspondence in the Sar- 
gonid period. We find it in: 185 214 219 [229] 806 854 897 901 907 1337 
1407. 219 contains a prayer. “Lu Mmu*' is omitted in 830 1201. 



THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE GUDEA INSCRIPTIONS 
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The purpose of this paper is to discuss briefly one division 
only of the geography of the times of Gudea, as revealed on 
the Cylinders and Statues of that monarch, now in our pos- 
session. Gudea was patesi of Lagash, beginning about 2450 B. C., 
the supposed date of his accession to the overlordship of that 
great city. 

The center of the politico-commercial activity of Gudea was 
the city of Lagash (modern Tello), situated in the lower Tigris- 
Euphrates valley, a few miles northeast of the modern town 
of Shatra, about an hour's ride east of the Shatt el Hai, a small 
stream, upon the banks of whose original channel the city of 
Lagash was probably built. 

This great center was thus fixed in that wonderful alluvial 
plain, with an abundant supply of waters for irrigation, and 
presumably, from the inscriptions themselves, for shipping, in 
the Shatt el Hai, and probably within a few miles of an eastern 
irrigation branch of the Euphrates river. 

The city of Lagash had been in existence at least from the 
reign of Mesilim of Kish in the third dynasty of that city (a- 
bout 3600 B. c.). Hence Gudea came to the governorship of 
a city more than one thousand years old, splendidly situated 
physically and commercially, and with large prestige. Racially 
considered, it was located in Sumer, the southern division of 
ancient Babylonia, in distinction from Akkad, the northern 
section of that valley. 

The political status of Lagash in Gudea’s period seems to 
have been one of independence, as no mention is made in any 
of these documents of any clashes or battles between Lagash 
and its neighboring cities; no record is found of any tribute 
collected or paid, nor of any other marks of subservience or 
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sovereignty. Only one bit of military movement is mentioned 
and that was the conquest by Lagash of Anshan of Elam (Statue 
B VI 64-68), whence booty was brought and deposited in the 
temple of Eninnu. On the other hand, the Cylinders and all 
the Statues recite in enthusiastic and laudatory terms the re- 
ligious activities of prosperous peace, 

Gudea, the governor, seems to have been the first of a new 
line of rulers, as he nowhere refers to any of his ancestors. His 
aggressive spirit and devotion to the divinities of the city made 
him a force in the restoration of its crumbling temples of other 
days, and in the extension of the influence and power of the 
city. In the four great districts of Lagash — Nina, Uru, Uru- 
kugga, and Girsu — he demonstrated his devotion by his plans 
for his marvellous complexes of buildings. In Girsu he rebuilt 
Eninnu to his city-god Ningirsu. In Urukugga he constructed 
a temple to Gatumdug; and, in addition, he dedicated shrines 
to Bau, Ninharsag, Eanna and others. 

The material requirements to carry out such large building- 
plans, on the part of Gudea, were far beyond the available re- 
sources of Lagash, or even of Sumer as we see it from the 
known texts. Clay bricks were the only local available building 
material. All timbers, stone, metals, bitumen, etc., had to be 
imported, and some of them from territories on the edge of 
the knowm horizon of that day. It is largely in connection with 
such importations that we are introduced to the topography of 
the times of Gudea. 

The first noticeable topographical lines laid down are mention- 
ings of the two great rivers of that famous valley, the Tigris and 
Euphrates; the former is mentioned four times and the latter 
twice. Their chief characteristic is their value in producing 
abundant crops, and hence prosperity to the entire country. 
They were the feeders of canals, w'hich promoted irrigation and 
navigation for the entire list of great cities that dotted that 
famous early valley. 

Of all the cities w hich are know n to have occupied a prominent 
place in the life of that valley in Gudea's day, we find the name 
of (a) Kish, the most ancient and strongest seat of Semitic cul- 
ture, the chief city of Akkad; identified as the modern ruins 
and village of El-Ohemir, less than ten miles east of the site 
of old Babylon, and on the east bank of the old bed of the 
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Euphrates. Its first king, Mesilim, of the third dynasty 
(3638 B. C.), was ruler of several cities, among them Lagash, 
thus revealing the comparative importance of Kish in that 
valley about 1200 years before the time of Gudea. This city 
is mentioned but once. 

(b) Nippur was a city of which the god Ningirsu was prince. 
It was situated fifty-five miles southeast of Babylon, and seventy 
miles northeast of Tello, and on the east bank of Shatt el-Nil. 
It was the one city that contained the central shrine of the 
god Enlil, the chief of the gods. Its antiquity and importance 
have been abundantly proved by the excavations of the Uni' 
versity of Pennsylvania. It is mentioned once only. 

(c) Eridu (modern Abu Shahrein), stood about ten miles south 
of Ur, and fifty miles south of Tello. It was ruled over by 
Ea, called the king. To this city Ningirsu made a visit, 
and in this place his sister was born. Eridu is mentioned 
ten times. 

(d) Shuruppak (modern Fara), east of the Euphrates, near 
Shatt el-Kar, the southern extension of Shatt el-Nil, about forty 
miles northwest of Tello, and twenty miles south of Bismya. 
It is mentioned once, together with Kish. 

Apparently Gudea was on peaceful terms with all these four 
cities, and doubtless fostered trade relations with them. But 
his elaborate building-plans required him to search farther afield 
for the many varieties of material needed for those construc- 
tions. His own domain included, outside of the districts of 
Lagash, the city of Anshan (and possibly of Susa) in Elam, 
which he had taken by conquest. For any required raw mate- 
rials not found in these districts, he must needs resort to his 
commercial pacts and treaties with the rulers and governments 
of other regions. 

Gudea states that he travelled from the lower to the upper 
country, and that Ningirsu his god opened the ways for him 
from the Upper Sea (Mediterranean) to the Lower Sea (Persian 
Gulf), in search, doubtless, for the raw materials necessary to 
realize his ambitious building schemes. 

There were three known general districts outside of Babylonia 
(Sumer and Akkad) which contributed to his purpose. The most 
complete list is found on the large diorite Statue (B Col. \7), 
on whose knees is found the ground-plan of the temple. 
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(1) The first and best established section of the then known 
world was Amurru (Martu), the Westland, Syria and possibly 
Palestine. Of the places mentioned in this region we find: (a) 
Amanus, a mountain of cedar, which yielded cedar timber, said 
to have been fifty and sixty cubits in length, and urkarinu 
timber twenty-five cubits long. The fact that these statements 
follow immediately after the account of Gudea’s journey to the 
Upper Sea seems to locate this mountain in the Lebanons. (b) 
In the same narrative a few lines farther along, we find: “Out 
of Basalla, a mountain of Amurru, he brought great blocks of 
stone, to fashion into stelae”. (c) Again, “Out of Tidanu, a 
mountain of Amurru, he brought alabaster (or marble) for use 
in building the temple.” In the same list with these mountains 
we find, (d) “From the city of Urshu, in the mountain of Ibla, 
he brought zabalum, great ashuku, tulupu and plane-tree timber,” 
the last of which were used for heavy beams; (e) then follows 
Umanu, a mountain of Menua from which were transported 
great blocks of stone, as they were from Mount Basalla in 
Amurru, already mentioned. Although the Ibla and Umanu 
mountains have not been identified, they stand in a list of 
mountains, of which three are specifically identified and lo- 
cated in Amurru. 

(2) The next quarter of the world from which Gudea imported 
his materials was Ellam and its mountains, on the east and 
southeast of Lagash. Reference has already been made to 
(a) Anshan the city (and district) that fell to Gudea by conquest; 
and (b) Susa, which w as probably the source of some of the 
w’^orkmen who came to Lagash to assist in the building of the 
temple of Eninnu. (c) Kagalad, a mountain of Kimash, was a 
source from wrhich copper was imported (Statue B Col. vi, 22, 
23). Cyl. A (xvi, 15, 16) says, “Out of the mountain of cop- 
per in Kimash, they secured copper, and clay for making bricks.” 
That Kimash was a city of Elam is confirmed by its mention in 
a list of Elamite cities conquered by Dungi of Ur during the 
last four years of his reign, (d) “Out of Madga. a mountain 
of the River Luruda, he brought asphalt” or bitumen. Madga 
has been identified (King, Sumer and Akkad, quoting RT 22, 153) 
with Madka, of which Hununi, patesi of Kimash, was gover- 
nor, thus locating it, beyond doubt, in Elam. 

Before taking up the third general district I wish to mention 
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the names of the three mountains whose situations are still in 
doubt ; (a) From the mountain Barshib he imported two kinds 

of stone, ha-U’Tia and na-lu-a (Statue B. Col. vi, 5^-63); it 
was located near navigable waters, either river or sea, because 
the stone was loaded on boats for transportation to Lagash; 
(b) the mountain Gubi, mountain of Aw/w/>w-wood, the source 
of that wood which was used in the manufacture of weapons^ 
notably the shar-ur, which required a hard, tough and resilient 
wood; (c) From the mountain of hja-yum, he brought gold- 
dust or ore, which was used in overlaying the picturesque 
war-club or mace made in the form of three lion-heads, so 
set together that each looked towards a different third of 
the horizon. 

(3) The third general district which contributed to the wealth of 
raw materials for Gudea’s temples was the south, southwest, and 
west of Lagash, The four names which seem to be generally 
attributed to those areas are Magan, Meluhha, Gubi and 
Dilmun. These are all mentioned together in one list as the 
sources from which wood of many kinds was brought to Lagash 
(Statue D, IV 10/11). (a) Beginning with the last, Dilmun, men- 
tioned only in this passage, general agreement identifies the name 
with the Bahrein islands in the Persian Gulf; but Meissner 
{OLZ 1917, 201f.), on the basis of Sachau's Die Chronik von 
ArbeUiy 23ff., identifies the name with ThSlum in the region of 
the islands of Bahrein. 

(b) The next country, mentioned but once, is Gubi; also 
the source of supply of timbers transported on boats to Lagash. 
There are several local names in the region of Muscat, spelled 
which might answer the requirements so far as the name 
itself is concerned, but like most other districts around the 
rim of Arabia, they are in these times especially devoid of 
timber. 

(cd) The next two places, Magan and Meluhha, are the 
battle-ground of would-be connoisseurs of Sumerian, Babylonian, 
and Assyrian topography and geography. These two places are 
mentioned together in more than a score of passages in inscrip- 
tions covering a range of more than 2000 years, from the days 
of Naram-Sin to Assurbanipal. Identifications of these names 
with certain places are almost as numerous as the scholars who 
have attempted the task. Their locations have ranged from 
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Akkad and Sumer (Winckler) in Babylonia to Somaliland in 
eastern Africa (Albright). These conclusions are based on lin- 
guistic, geographic, inscriptional and modern local data, stretch- 
ing from the times of Naram-Sin to the latest facts gathered 
from today's activities in various areas of southwestern Asia 
and Eastern Africa. 

The latest published discussion (April, 1922) of the question 
of the ancient location of Magan and Meluhha is that by 
Langdon in the Journal of Egyptian Archeology for October, 
1921. He reviews, criticizes and summarizes several of the most 
prominent positions taken by authors of earlier discussions. On 
the basis of inscriptional evidence of Naram-Sin, he locates 
these two lands and mountains, as they are both designated, 
on the western shore of the Persian Gulf, including the province 
of Oman. But he does not answer those who, like Haupt and 
Streck, claim that the Amarna letters and Assurbanipal texts 
furnish evidence that those lands were Egypt and the Sudan. 
He even admits that Streck's arguments are convincing, but 
he does not adopt his conclusions. 

Lack of time will not permit me at the present moment to take 
up a full discussion of the problem, which I hope to do at an 
early day. But I should like to call the attention of students 
of those times to one line of investigation, which all the writers 
whom I have examined have failed to take into account. Al- 
most ever>^ reference to those places includes some allusion to 
the sea, or to navigable waters, to boats, and to navigation. 

No discussion of the problem of the location of Magan and 
Meluhhia is complete without a study of, at least, three kinds 
of research: 

(1) What is the character of the waters upon which any craft 
must necessarily have been propelled, in a journey to southern, 
southwestern, western or northern Arabia, or to Egypt, the 
Sudan or Elastem Africa? The currents, tides, winds and mon- 
soons in the Red Sea and adjoining waters are today problems 
of navigation of no mean proportions; so that a writer in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica says of those waters, “the movements 
of waters are of great irregularity and complexity, rendering 
navigation difficult and dangerous"; he says further, “the south- 
west monsoons bring navigation to a standstill in the summer, 
except in the case of powerful steamers." 
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(2) The second problem, especially troublous for the coast 
navigator, with few and far-apart shelters, was the long stretch 
of waters to be traversed to the lands and mountains in western 
Arabia and Africa, to secure ushu-yfooA, gold dust, diorite stone 
and other raw materials. The measured distances from La- 
gash to the points claimed as the identifications of those two 
names rather startle the impartial student of the problem, 
(a) From the head of the Persian Gulf (probably 50 miles south 
of Lagash) to Ras Musandam, the western headland at the 
narrow entrance to the Persian Gulf, as the crow flies, is about 
600 miles, but along the coast 800 miles, (b) From that head- 
land to Ras el-Hadd, the most southeasterly point of Arabia, 
is about 350 miles, with one good sheltered cove at Muscat, 
(c) From Ras el-Hadd to the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb is about 
1500 miles, with only one place, Makalla, 300 miles east of 
Aden, that makes any pretensions to be a port. Besides this 
one good shelter for sea-craft, there is a second at Ghubbat 
Hashish, about 150 miles southwest of Ras el-Hadd, Thus the 
minimum distance from Lagash to the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb 
by water was about 2500 miles, as the crow flies, and 200 to 300 
more if one should follow the shore lines, (d) The Red Sea, 
in a straight line from Bab el-Mandeb, to the north end whence 
branch off the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, is about 1250 miles. 
The shore line particularly on the east or Arabian side is paralleled 
by almost invisible sieve-like coral reefs that are the terror of 
the navigator. Thus, from Lagash to the peninsula of Sinai 
by sea, is a distance of nearly 4000 miles through waters that 
even today will severely test the hardiest sailing craft. 

If, however, the boatman should attempt to row or sail across 
the Strait of Bab el-Mandeb (=“gate of tears,’' because of 
its perilous waters), he would find in the east channel, betw'een 
the isle of Perim and the Arabian coast, a rapid current flow- 
ing into the Red Sea; and in the west channel, a current of 
salt water, though quite below the surface, flowing outwards 
into the Indian Ocean. ^ The far-off reaches on the seas of Gudea’s 
time must be taken into account, if we would locate Magan 
and Meluhha in southwestern Arabia, Sinai, Eg>'pt, or East 
Africa. 

(3) A third question cannot be set aside without some in- 
vestigation, What kind of sea-going craft were in use in Baby- 
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Ionia 2500 b, c.? Were they of such build and character as 
to be manageable and serviceable, and safe on the different 
kinds of waters over which they would be obliged to ride to 
the far-off shores of Egypt or Eastern Africa? How were they 
navigated, and how successfully could they stem the tides 
and currents and winds that always agitate the course of their 
journeys? To answer these questions would greatly aid us in 
reaching the proper conclusions regarding the possible locations 
of the two much-discussed ancient lands. For the movements 
of the seas are nearly or quite as permanent as the directions 
and force of the winds; and the distance between points as 
fixed as the locations of the mountains. These phases of our 
problem must be considered, especially by those of us who 
would locate Magan and Meluhha at places from 3000 to 
4000 miles from the city of Lagash, the center of Gudean culture 
in the twenty-fifth century b. c. 


> Facts regarding ports and coasts of Arabia are found in Handbook of 
Arabia, published 1920, by the Intelligence Division of the Britbh Navy. 



BRIEF NOTES 


A Nilometer in the Egyptian Collection of the Museum of An- 
thropology and Ethnology of the University of California 
The provenance of the limestone here reproduced is Nag'ed- 
Deir, on the east bank of the Nile opposite Girgeh. The length 
of the stone at the top is 15 in., at the bottom 15>^ in., the width 
10^ in., and the thickness on top in. and 2 in. at the bottom. 
The inscription reads: 



“Year 23, month Mesore, the 23rd day: 

the mouth of the Nile under his majesty the king of 

Upper and Lower Egypt, Ne-maat-Re*, living forever.’' 

The height of the river was indicated by a line below the 
inscription. The center of the line forms a mouth. Amen- 
emhet III (Ne-maat-R^'=Lamaris), in whose 23rd year the 
nilometer was set up probably at or near Nag*ed-Deir, is well 
known for the interest which he took in the proper regulation 
of the inundation and particularly for his work of reclama- 
tion of the Fayyflra district. P 

University of California 
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Brief Notes 


The nominal prefix n in some Hebrew names 

J. Barth in his study of ‘^Das Nominalprafix na im Assy- 
rischen'', ZA 2. 111-117, first elucidated the na prefix found in 
many Assyrian nouns, e. g. napharu, naptitu, namrasu^ narkap- 
tUj etc. He showed that the phenomenon was due to a dis- 
similation of m into n before a following labial. With few ex- 
ceptions this dissimilation works regularly, and the rule is now 
accepted as a commonplace. It has been still more exactly 
worked out by Jensen, ''Zu den Nominal-Praefixen m(-a, -i, -u) 
und n(-a, i,-o) im Assyrischen,"' ZDMG 43 (1889), 192. Barth 
proceeds to say, p. 116: “Eine derartige Empfindlichkeit bei 
der Ausprache des w-Labials in diesem Prafix weisen die iibri- 
gen semitischen Sprachen nicht auf,’' although he admits we 
find ‘ Vereinzelte Spuren, die mit dieser assyrischen Form zusam- 
menhangen.” He instances KniPTa: Dan. 5, 5 Rabbinic 
for Syriac 'HD, and a few other possible cases. 

But a few proper names, of ancient origin, in the Hebrew 
present this phenomenon. 

(1) This is not to be interpreted, with BDB and 

Konig, WB, as from the Nif‘al of Brockelmann, Grund- 

rissy vol. 1 , §203b, has recognized that the common noun □’Vinsja 
''striving'', is originally an w-prefix formation (following Stein- 
inger, ZATW 1904, 141, on a similar but doubtful etymology). 
But the logical deduction has not been drawn by the lexicons 
for 'Vnsa. It is to be compared with Arabic miftal, instru- 
ment for twisting string, maftalah, bobbin. The tribe was named 
after a characteristic art. 

(2) The place name Neh. 11, 34, which has never been 
explained, is another case in point; it comes from CD^nJD. It is 
our only evidence for the existence of the root baldtUy so well 
known in Assyrian, in the Hebrew (which has preserv^ed the 
related £3^725). Also, if the vocalization is correct, it re- 
presents the archaic pass, participle of the Pi'el. May the name 
be possibly preserved in the Wadv Deir Ballot, to the N of 
Lydda? 

(3) In this case I oppose a position which has become almost 

axiomatic. Von Calice, OLZ 1903, 224, proposed reading the 
Spring of as 'The Spring of Meneptah'\ Egyptian 

alternate form of Merneptah, the Egyptian Pharaoh. Meyer, 
Die Israeliteriy 222, hailed this as *'eine schone Entdeckung," 
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and it has been almost universally accepted. The discovery ap- 
pears to be capitally corroborated by an Egyptian text which 
refers to “the Spring of Meneptah which is in the mountain/’ 
in Zaru, i. e. Palestine.^ Accordingly identification has been 
made either with Lifta or the Pools of Solomon. But if a na- 
tive etymology can be had, it is to be preferred. And this can 
be found by regarding mns3 as a regular transformation from 
mnsD. The word = Arabic miftah, “key” (where Hebrew has 
The related Arabic maftah^ “lock, Loch,*' would be a 
natural figure for a spring entailing also the idea of a key. In 
balancing our judgment on the proposed Egyptian etymology 
we must reckon with the (almost?) entire absence of Egyptian 
place-names in ancient Palestine. 

The parallelism *10 ii “Memphis,” may be of similar or- 
igin, but W. Max Muller holds, in Ges.-Buhl, that both forms 


may have come from Egypt. 


James A. Montgomery 


Philadelphia Divinity School 


An Inscribed Eye of a Babylonian Idol 

A lady in New York City owns an interesting object about 
the size and thickness of a $20 goldpiece. It is composed of 
banded agate and is pierced by a hole through the entire flat 
diameter. It carries on its surface a six-line inscription written 
in the script of the new Babylonian empire, and is legible, ex- 
cept the last line which is partly broken off. On a wax impres- 
sion of it sent to the writer the following inscription is found: 



* For the text see Breasted, Anc. Rec. 3. 62Qff.; Gressmann, TuB 249. 

24554 
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1. a-na Nabfl 

2. ““ Nabfl-Kudurri (GAR- 

DU) u§ur 

3. Sar KA-DINGIR-RA “ 

4. mSr Nabfl-apal-u§ur §ar 

5. TIN-TIR ana balafi 

6. su ike-e§ 


1. To the god Nebo 

2. Nebuchadrezzar 

3. King of Babylon 

4. Son of Nabopolassar, king of 

5. Babylon, for his life, 

6. presented (this). 


Langdon in his Neubabylonische Kdniginschrijten {VAB IV) 
has given in transliteration and translation readings from four 
similar objects. Of those, three are dedicated to Marduk^ and 
but one, as this one, to Nebo. 

The first two of these four were published by Schrader in 
the Monatsberichte der koniglich preussischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin in 1879; the first view is reproduced on 
p. 293 and discussed on pp. 292-294. A photograph faces p. 
288, No. 2, but is not as clear as the copy on p. 293; the inscrip- 
tion appears on p. 202. It reads: 


'*To Marduk, his lord, Nebuchadrezzar, the king of Babylon, 
has presented (this) for his life.'' 

The second gem was also published by Schrader in the same 
volume facing p. 288, No. 4, and is translated on p. 295 ; it reads 
as follows; 

“To Nebo, his lord, Nebuchadrezzar, the king of Babylon, 
the son of Nabopolassar, the king of Babylon, has presented 
(this) for his life." 


A third gem quoted by Langdon reads: 

“Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, son of Nabopolassar, has 
presented (this) to Marduk his lord." 

The fourth gem reads as follows: 

“To Marduk, his lord, Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, son 
of Nabopolassar, has presented (this) for his life." 

This first gem (38a) is reproduced again by Menant in Revue 
Archeologiqucy III Serie, 6, 79, and discussed on pp. 79-86. The 
Berlin object (38a) which Schrader published is only a glass- 
paste replica of the original which Menant saw in Florence. 
Jeremias has reproduced the same in ATAO p. 532. 



Langdon does not say in his notes where the other gems 
are preserved. 

The text of this New York gem closely resembles the second 
of the four collected by Langdon. It leaves out in the first 
line “his lord”, reading simply “To Nebo,” and Kudurru of 
Langdon is the ideog. GAR-DU, and for Babylon, Langdon's 
copy reads as if both occurrences were the same ideograms, 
but this gem reads after Nebuchadrezzar KA-DINGIR-RA^\ 
and that after Nabopolassar's name TIN-TIR^^ , While this 
is a small and apparently insignificant object, it is just one 
other remnant of an age which has a charm for both Semitic 
and Old Testament scholars. 

Ira Maurice Price 


University of Chicago 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Das Mahahhdrata, Seine Entstehung, sein Inhalt, seine Form, 
Von Hermann Oldenberg. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
UND Ruprecht, 1922. 

Among the papers left by the late Professor Oldenberg, who 
died in March, 1920, were found what at first appeared to be 
scattered notes on the great Hindu epic. A careful scrutiny re- 
vealed that though inscribed on sheets of all sizes and laboriously 
corrected these notes were actually a completed work, which 
Oldenberg's colleague. Professor Andreas, has now made pub- 
lic, prefacing it with a single page of explanation and eulogy. 

One may fittingly begin a review of Oldenberg’s Mahabharata 
with a commemorative word. Not long before his death he 
had published a work on the Upanishads, quite a new departure 
for him who had already become an authority on Buddhism 
and on the Rig Veda. It seems as if his energy needed always 
a new outlet; and not content with covering so many 
fields with the fructifying streams of his ripe scholarship, 
at the last he turned it upon the province of epic poetry, 
with which it is somewhat of a surprise to find him en- 
gaged at all ; for all his earlier productivity had to do with the 
earlier age of the Veda and of Pali literature. But he had evi- 
dently occupied his leisure with something more human than 
religious tracts; and in this, his last volume, he gives us the 
result of much meditation. Not investigation. He comments 
rather than theorizes, and with one exception the present study 
may be said to be chiefly a review of the great epic as an aes- 
thetic production, a comparison of Hindu and Greek epic po- 
etry, observ^ations on metre, on metaphor, an inquiry into the 
moods of the epic writers, etc. — in short, the epic as literature, 
as a human document. 

The one exception has to do with Oldenberg's general theory 
of prose beginnings in connection with metrical verses, which 
latter he is inclined to think have in sundry instances been 
left stranded, as it were, with no vestige left of their original 
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prose environment. Rather dogmatically, as the reviewer 
thinks, on the basis of a few prose-and-metrical episodes, the 
author assumes rather than proves that the epic was written 
at first in prose and then converted into metrical tales, many 
of which, to be sure, have no prose attachment but maybe 
supposed to have been composed after the prose epic had been 
converted into poetry. It depends somewhat on what one calls 
the original epic. If one finds in the Book of Beginnings the 
beginning of the epic, one may certainly point to the prose there 
embalmed and say. Behold the beginning of the epic in prose. 
But if one questions whether the whole Book of Beginnings 
is not really in the nature of an addition, whether it is not 
probable that there was an epic account of the gambling-scene 
and the resultant war as kernel of the whole, then the prose 
origin of the epic becomes a matter of grave dubiety. Similarly, 
why seek for the germ of epic form in the episodes now strewn 
through the immense poem, which has conglomerated into one 
whole a mass of originally discordant elements? Dahlmann’s 
theory that the epic was at first a law-book, a theory damned 
by the author with scornful silence, might just as well be up- 
held on the basis of episodic preachings and the declaration 
in the Book of Beginnings that the epic is indeed a law-book 
as w ell as a kdvyam, Oldenberg himself is not quite consistent 
in his exposition of the prose origin of the epic. He seems 
at one time to regard the original form as prose (since vanished) 
interspersed with verses; at another, as wholly prose with later 
poetic intrusions. 

In regard to other problematic matters, such as the theory 
that the original epical theme was inverted and that its present 
heroes became its villains, the author speaks as briefly as sanely 
he will have none of it. He suggests, however, that the whole- 
role of the man-god Krishna w^as a later contribution to the 
original theme. For the rest, in commenting on the part played 
by bards and on the military caste in general, he relies, with 
generous acknowledgment of indebtedness, on the work of 
specialists who have traversed this field before him. He pre- 
fers to linger over the episodes ; Savitri and DamayantI impress 
him by their strength and delicacy; he shows how the character 
of heroes and heroines is depicted and dw'ells on the manner 
in which the poet leads them along the path of fate. He muses; 
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on the general view of the world held by the epic writers and 
compares the wild forest of their imaginings with the Hindu 
jungle, the vagueness of their characterization in many cases 
with their vague ideas of space and time; the epic is a reflex 
of Hindu mentality. 

In discussing the epic language and metres Oldenberg is 
content to be merely a narrator of facts, and in this part of the 
book one wonders what kind of a public he is writing for, since 
he is at pains to explain at length the simplest linguistic and 
metrical phenomena. Apparently he intended his work for a 
general but cultivated circle of readers, to whom metre, style, 
and composition of the epic (including the plot) would be mat- 
ter of novelty, though he prefaces this with a revolutionary 
theory of origins which only a specialist could properly evaluate. 
The author’s own style is felicitous and his work is agreeably 
lacking in the acrid contentiousness which disfigures so many 


works treating of the same subject. 


E. Washburn Hopkins 


Yale University 


Rtidra. Untersuchungen zum altindischen Glnuben und KuUus. 
Inauguraldissertation von [Dr.] Ernst Arbman [Privat- 
dozent an der Universitat Upsalaj. Uppsala: Appel- 
BERGS Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1922. xi+313 S. 

Despite the evidence of human experience, we are so accus- 
tomed to divide gods, men, and things into two mutually ex- 
clusive categories, the good and the bad, that it is not easy for 
us to conceive of a deity like Rudra, who is at the same time 
a destructive beast and a benevolent physician. For the mere 
historical evolution, through a euphemism, of the terrible Rudra 
of Rig-Veda into the epic Siva of the Hindu trinity does not 
oxplain a contradiction that exists in the earliest Veda and seems 
to be quite natural to Vedic anthropomorphism. The apparent 
inconsistency in Rudra ’s character is a part of the paleness of 
individuality, the diffuseness of attributes and functions, and 
the unmorality, according to our standards, that mark the entire 
Vedic pantheon. And it is this, together with a scholarly pre- 
disposition to seek in every god a definite force of nature, that 
has made so difficult a real understanding of Rudra ’s origin, 
personality, and histor>\ 
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Arbman attempts to solve the problem by an analytic and 
synthetic study of all the material, both Vedic and post-Vedic. 
While he may not have caught the god in the moment of his 
creation, and while his evidence may not amount to proof, he 
has at least evolved a theory that seems reasonable in itself, 
minimizes several difficulties, and appears to survive every test 
of application; and that is about the best that can be expected 
in such matters. The book is a real contribution to methodology. 
The material is handled with delicacy and sureness of touch, 
interpreted with keenness of perception, and presented with 
fairness and logic. 

The author’s interest is directed primarily toward the popu- 
lar element in the ancient Indian religion, an element to 
which recent scholarship is giving increased attention in its 
search for the origins of India ’s complicated religious life. Out- 
side of the mechanized and ritualized religion of the Vedic 
priests, in the popular cult of demons, which by its very nature 
was largely excluded from the hieratic texts, he finds, with 
un vedic distinction of p)ersonality, the real god Rudra. His 
theory, in outline, is as follows. 

In his original character Rudra is a gruesome, terrestrial de- 
mon, a product of primitive conceptions of death and its hor- 
rors. From this ancient demonic figure there runs, entirely with- 
in the popular religion, an unbroken line of development to 
the popular god Siva. The Rudra of the later Vedic tradition 
is not a direct descendant of the Rig-Vedic Rudra, but represents 
a far more original type out of which the Rig-Vedic Rudra 
was, relatively late, developed, in order then, still later, to 
give way to his popular double. The cause of the development 
is to be sought in the religious sterility of the Vedic sacrificial 
priests. In essential characteristics the popular Siva type rep- 
resents the original Rudra. 

Although Rudra was a god of death, he was no Yama to show 
departing souls the way to immortality or to rule over them in 
the abode of the dead. He has no connection with the Pitaras. 
Rudra has many features in common with certain death-gods 
of other Indo-European peoples, with the Germanic Odin and 
the Greek Hecate. These agreements are certainly to be ex- 
plained by close relationship, but Arbman postpones, without 
prejudice, a verdict on von Schroeder’s claim that Rudra and 
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Odin represent a common inheritance from one and the same 
Indo-European type of god; at least Rudra-Siva seems to be- 
long to a more primitive, ruder type, perhaps to the corpse- 
eating demons of death. 

Arbman sees in the Rudra of the Rig-Veda a priest-exalted 
but essentially demonic god who hurls his murderous missiles 
from heaven upon earthly creatures, but who has a positive 
side as a helper and benefactor of men when his favor is properly 
invoked. He has considerable individuality, but he is so lack- 
ing in concrete features that it is impossible to explain his orig- 
inal character with the Rig-Veda as the only, or even chief, 
source, as many scholars have attempted to do. But even in 
the Rig-Veda Rudra does not reveal himself in the thunder- 
storm; his bolt is merely the imagery of sickness and death — 
unless the same weapon is to make Varuna, Agni, Dyaus, and 
other gods and even demons into personifications of the thunder- 
storm. And the Rig-Veda itself shows that the connection 
of Rudra with the Maruts was one of association rather than 
relationship. 

In the later Vedic literature Rudra appears as the same 
malevolent and benevolent individual whom we have just seen 
in the Rig-Veda, only here he is not a god of heaven, but an 
earthly being of a low^er, more popular type, excluded from the 
soma sacrifice, friend and patron of thieves, seen sneaking in 
lonely places by herdsmen and maids, a demon of the mountains, 
the crossroads, and the wilderness, himself lord of the demon 
world. The evil which he inflicts consists of various maladies 
and epidemics.* To him one sacrifices when disease breaks 
out among men or cattle.* To Arbman, this late Vedic Rudra 
is, as w'e have seen, the real Rudra, descended through the popu- 
lar religion from the original demon out of w^hich the Brahmans 
independently developed the Rig- Vedic deity. Siva likewise lives 
wild in the forest, w'^ears an animal skin, in general stands close 
to primitive nature, and identifies himself with the popular 
Rudra of late Vedic tradition. 


* See Arbman ’s references on pp. 23 fF. 

» Here is the chiasm of the two sides of Rudra. The god who causes 
the disease is asked to cure or prevent it: a sort of similia stmilibus cu- 
rantur. This is not sufficiently stressed by .^bman. 
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This leads into a long discussion of Rudra’s position in the 
Vedic ritual, and the relations between the Brahmanical religion 
and the popular cult, a discussion into which we cannot go here, 
but which is important for Arbman 's argument. He discusses, 
among other ceremonies, the traiyambakahoma] the bali as an 
uncooked, merely exposed, popular sacrifice; the word deva as 
including both gods and demons; the Maruts and the Rudras; 
Rudra as bhutapati 'lord of demons'; the satarudriya as a rite 
applying to the world of demons and its ruler Rudra; the epithets 
of Rudra in the satamdriya; (adversely) the identification of 
Siva as a fusion of Agni with Rudra. An entire chapter is 
devoted to Rudra 's essential character as a god of death. 

There will be much resistance among scholars to Arbman 's 
theory. The great majority of Western Vedists are on record 
as favoring the conception of Rudra as a god of the storm, 
especially the thunder-storm: Weber, Kuhn, Whitney, Lassen, 
Ludwig, Barth, Kaegi, Monier-Williams, Hardy, Deussen, Bloom- 
field, Hopkins, Macdonell. Hillebrandt views Rudra as a god 
of the climatic terrors of the tropical hot season that follows the 
rains, Bergaigne sees in him a form of le p^re celeste, and several 
have followed von Schroeder in considering Rudra the Indo-Eu- 
ropean leader of the souls of the dead, riding in the wind and 
storm. Arbman is closest to Oldenberg, who has recognized 
Rudra as an unheavenly product of the lower mythology, a 
death and disease bringing power of the mountains and forests, 
akin to the European fauns and satyrs. Winternitz and, in 
less degree, Pischel have agreed with him. 

To the reviewer, the situation is about as follows. (1) The 
interpretation of Rudra as a god of the thunder-storm is decidedly 
unsatisfactory. Almost the only evidence for that theory is 
the bolt with which the Rig-Veda arms him, and his association 
with the Maruts. But the thunderbolt is almost as common a 
weapon in the Vedic pantheon as the club in savage society; 
and the association with the Maruts is not one of character. 
Moreover, and this seems not to be mentioned by Arbman, 
thunder-storms in northern India are not of sufficient frequency 
and severity to explain the Rig-Vedic picture of the god and 
his terrors: a pupil of the w^riter has lived eight years near 
Allahabad and has never seen even a tree struck by lightning. 
Rig-Veda makes Rudra a devastating slayer of men and cattle; 
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the inference is that whole communities are laid low by his 
wrath. (2) There is, as Arbman claims, a decided break in 
the continuity of Rudra between the Rig- Veda and the later 
Vedic texts, a break which seems best explained by assuming 
a resurgence of an ancient popular tradition, which itself best 
explains the still later Siva. (3) Rudra appears even in the 
Rig-Veda as a god of sickness, pestilence, and death. This is 
probably his original character. (4) If this Wcts his real character, 
then the demonic prototype of the late Vedic Rudra is more 
original than the celestial Rudra of the Rig-Veda, and the latter 
was largely a hieratic adaptation which did not have sufficient 
vitality to persist unchanged even within the Brahman tradition. 
(5) One hesitates at Arbman’s early and definite localization 
of the god on the Munjavant and in the Himalayas: the re- 
viewer still retains a certain sympathy for Hopkins’ tirade 
against Oldenberg’s “Old Man of the Mountains.” 

Of the larger questions involved only this need be said here: 
The antiquity of the Rig-Veda gives a presumption but not 
proof of priority. There is no doubt that in Rig-Vedic times 
there was a deep current of popular religion, flowing from very 
ancient sources, and for the most part avoiding hieratic channels. 
Every attempt to reconstruct this primitive folk-religion and 
every attempt to determine priority must be judged on its 
merits. It may add to our understanding of the earliest Vedas; 
in Arbman ’s case it apparently does. 


Princeton University 


Harold H. Bender 


Die Anfdnge der Yogapraxis im alien Indien. Eine Untersuchung 
fiber die Wurzeln der indischen Mystik nach Rgveda und 
Atharvaveda. Von Dr. J. W. Hauer, Privatdozent an der 
Universitat Tubingen. Berlin, Stuttgart und Leipzig; W. 
Kohlhammer, 1922, viii + 210 S. 

It has occasionally been recognized that the Yoga doctrine 
which has been found in Buddhism unites with the codified 
system of practical philosophy known as Yoga in presupposing, 
in at least one current of Indian thought, a long period of 
less organized belief in the efficacy of a physically induced and 
ecstatic concentration of the mind as a means of establishing 
some kind of contact betA;\'een God and man. But the stream 
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has not often been explored back of the Upanishads» As a 
philosophic system the Yoga is so closely connected with the 
Sankhya that little effort has been made to find special origin 
for the distinctive practices that characterize the Yoga and 
have for many centuries played so important a r6Ie in the re- 
ligious life of India. 

Chiefly Oldenberg and Garbe^ have found traces of yoga ec- 
stasy in the Vedic hymns. Their view is succinctly put by 
Garbe: ''Diese asketischen Kontemplationszustande des Yoga 
sind das Endresultat einer langen Entwicklung, die uns zu- 
ruckfiihrt bis in die Zeiteo der Wildheit, zu den uralten 
Ueberreizungskulten, die von jeher allerorts auf Erden bei den 
Naturvolkern als Mittel zur Gewinnung von Zauberkraften 
geiibt Worden sind und von denen wir auch im Veda Spuren 
vorfinden.”^ But so relatively slight in extent and so out of 
harmony with the real life and spirit of the Veda have these 
traces appeared that they have been generally ignored by most 
scholars who have discussed its literature and religion. 

Some phases of yoga must go far back. Life in India was 
continuous from the four Vedas to the Upanishads, and the 
practices of yoga, distinctive and exaggerated as they are in 
their application and purpose, are for the most part and at bot- 
tom ordinary human activities. Furthermore, there cluster 
around the word tapas in both Rig-Veda and Atharva-Veda 
the obvious nuclei of the physical asceticism which has always 
remained the mechanistic foundation of the mental asceticism 
of yoga. And there can be little doubt that here and there in 
the Vedas are to be found emergences of the ecstasy of a lower 
religious stratum which is alien to the spirit of the Vedas 
themselves, whether that stratum come, as Gough thinks,^ from 
the non-Aryan aborigines of India or whether it represent a 
more primitive and popular Aryan practice that found little 
welcome in the aristocratic and hieratic productions of the 
Vedic seers. 


* Hennann Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 400 ff.; 
Richard G^be, Sdmkhya und Yoga^ Strassburg, 1896, pp. 54 ff. 

* Die Sdrnkkya-PkUosophie^ 2. Aufl., Leipzig, 1917, p. 152. See also pp. 

24b ff. 

i Archibald Edward Gough, The Philosophy of the Vpanishads and An^ 
cietU Indian Metaphysics, Londcwi, 1882, p. 18. 
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But Hauer goes far beyond this. He not only discovers 
genuine yoga ecstasy abundantly in the Vedas^ but, in his own 
words (p. v), he views the Rig- Veda and Atharva-Veda in 
the light of religious-ecstatic experience. The first require- 
ment in an estimation of his claim is an exact understanding 
of his use of terms. By Yogapraxis Hauer means the whole of 
India’s ecstatic practices {Uebungen), whether they be ancient or 
modern, and whether they aim at the attainment of supernatural 
powers, communion with the gods, or union with the All-soul 
(p. 1). By the word ''ecstatic” he designates all states in 
which the individual is more or less “taken out of himself” 
{ausser sick); i. e., all mental changes in which the waking con- 
sciousness, being concentrated upon one point (object, action, 
or thought), is altered, weakened, or even wholly or partly ex- 
tinguished, so that the subconscious mental activity takes 
its place. Likewise, all means and practices that induce such 
states are designated as “ecstatic” (pp. 1-2). But, lest all this 
seem too general for identification, the author goes on to 
ascribe confidently to oldest India “eine Yogapraxis im eigent- 
lichen Sinn d. h. ausgebildete, wirklich ekstatische Uebungen, wie 
sie das spatere Indien aufweist” (p. 3). 

It will be seen that Hauer goes the whole road. Here is no 
talk of vague traces, of crude beginnings, of primitive practices 
that may have later developed into yoga. This is yoga itself 
in the hymns of the Veda 

Hauer’s evidence lies mainly in his interpretation of nearly 
five hundred words, phrases, passages, and hymns in Rig- Veda 
and Atharva-Veda. The individual yoga activities that he iden- 
tifies or infers include regulation of the breathing, sweating, 
the sitting posture, silence, solitude, begging, fasting, dancing, 
trembling, music, singing, shouting, consumption of toxicants 
and intoxicants, etc. He finds yoga in the dtksd ceremony (pp. 
65ff,); in the brahmacdrin^ conceived as a genuine ecstatic, 
”der auf brahman ausgeht [car], d. h. einer, der sich mit der 
geheimen Zauberkraft zu erfullen trachtet” (pp. 79 ff.) ; in tapas, 
which is interpreted as magic heat and in which is found a strong 
element of religious suggestion (pp. 98 ff.). He discerns it in 
Vedic words like daksa (p. 30), inpra (p. 49), manyu (p. 51), 
man, dht (pp. 156 ff). He sees it in various Brahmanical 
sacrifices (pp. 116 ff., 128 ff.), and in the kesin and the vratya, 
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whom he views as primitive yogins unconnected with the Brah- 
manical sacrifice (pp. 168 ff., 172 ff.). 

In particular the vrdtya and in general all yoga that is not 
associated with the sacrifice are derived by Hauer from the 
warrior or princely caste and from the lands to the east of 
the great Brahmanical centers of culture, especially from Mag- 
adha. Later this vrdtya type obtained recognition from the 
Bjrahmans, who had developed their own ecstatic practices. This 
union of the two distinct ecstatic systems resulted in the clas- 
sical yoga (p. 186). In Hauer*s opinion all this raises to a 
certainty Garbe's claim that the Sankhya is a Kshatriya philo- 
sophy (p. 187), and explains, through the origin of the vrdtya 
in Magadha, the presence of yoga in Buddhism (pp. 187 ff). 

To the reviewer Hauer’s textual evidence seems to divide 
itself into several classes: 

1. Vedic passages, especially in late hymns, which do seem 
to contain signs of the religious ecstasy of primitive peoples. 
Here apparently belong the RV. kesin or muni (and x. 136) 
and the AV. vrdtya (and Book xv), as well as much of the Vedic 
use and worship of intoxicating soma, and, for various aspects 
of yoga, hymns like RV. i. 164 and AV. xi. 5. 

2. Assumption of Vedic yoga by inference, parallel, associa- 
tion, or other indirect evidence. Thus (pp. 9 ff.) ecstatic breath- 
ing is assumed for the Veda from its appearance in the Upan- 
ishads; from the quickened breath in the ecstatic dance of 
primitive peoples; from the blowing of the fire in the Agni 
sacrifice that is indicated in the Brahmanas; from the associa- 
tion in RV. of the word susma ‘snorting, panting’ with Indra 
and Soma, of whom the one performs his deeds in ecstatic ex- 
citement and the other produces the excitement; from the 
ritualistic holding of the breath in the Sutras; from the associa- 
tion in AV. of prdna ‘breath’ and tapas ‘ascetic heat’ ; from the 
parallel in AV. of three phases of breathing, prdna, apdna, and 
vydna; etc. 

3. Passages in which appear merely the physical attitudes and 
actions which later are used in yoga discipline to cause the sub- 
conscious mind to transcend the waking consciousness, and which 
may thus be considered the remote beginnings of yoga practices. 
In this class the reviewer would include the sitting posture of 
priests and gods, to which Hauer devotes many pages (pp. 
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21 ff ), and most of his citations for mystic silence, solitude, 
and uncleanliness of person (pp. 31 ff.). 

4. Passages in which even extreme symbolism, poetic exag- 
geration, or religious fervor does not reach the ecstasy of yoga. 
A single example, more typical of the Veda itself, to be sure, 
than of Hauer’s treatment, will suffice. In RV. v. 59. 6, where 
the worshipers beg the Maruts to come to them as heavenly 
bridegrooms, and in other hymns, Hauer sees reflections of the 
idea of a mystic sexual union between the ecstatic votary and 
the divinity. But the Vedic phrase has exactly the same 
imagery and the same purpose as Psalm 19. 5, where the sun 
**is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth 
as a strong man to run a race.” 

5. Passages which by reason of the difficulty of their inter- 
pretation or by reason of the elusiveness of their application 
to yoga are at present incapable of final evaluation in this 
connection. Here one must place the Vedic references that 
seem to Hauer to point to the ecstatic side of Indra and other 
gods (pp. 41 ff.). 

6. Passages in which the yoga interpretation appears to be 
incorrect, forced, or in some other way improbable. It is safe 
to say that no other hymn of RV. seems to Hauer quite so full 
of yoga material as the famous **frog“hymn,”vii. 103 (pp. 19, 31, 
68 ff.). He finds plainly in it the dlksd ceremony, if not by 
name; and he sees yoga in the soma of the Brahmans and the 
sweating of the Adhvaryus, in the estivational silence, stillness, 
and fasting of the frogs, in their croaking, in their cloaking 
themselves (in mire), in their tapas (hot mud), and perhaps in 
their contorted posture and their leaping, as well as in the shout- 
ing of the students and the singing and praying of the priests 
(p. 71). But to the reviewer there is not the slightest ascetic- 
ism, physical or mental, in the hymn, and not a sign of ecstasy 
in the yoga sense. It is just two things: a naturalistic poem 
about frogs, real frogs, and a sacerdotalized rain-charm. ^ 

Hauer’s book offers much that is new, much that is true, 
much that is important; and his general theory and his textual 
exegesis should be taken into account by future writers on the 
nature and purpose of the Vedic Collections.s His argument is 

<* Cf. Bender, JAOS 37. 186 ff. 

s Mention should be made somewhere, however, of a carelessness in the 
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ably and honestly presented, but it is, after all, the brief of 
the plaintiff and leaves the rebuttal to others. One frequently 
gets quite a different impression in turning from Hauer’s care- 
fully selected and arranged material to the hymns themselves. 
The dissimilarity between the milieux of the Veda and the 
classical yoga then becomes more apparent, and the author 
occasionally seems to have read back into the earlier text that 
which is distinctly a development and expansion of a later time. 

Hauer, of course, makes no such classification of his material 
as was suggested above, but he would put most of his examples 
into the first two classes, whereas to the reviewer all of the 
other classes loom very large. Especially does mere poetic 
and religious exaltation (Class 4) seem to explain much that may, 
in words, go far beyond existing belief and practice and still 
fall short of yoga ecstasy, which is a species of self-hypnotism. 
One wonders, for example, what scholars, three thousand years 
hence, would make of the fervent transubstantiationist hymns in 
our Presbyterian and Methodist samhitas. As a matter of fact, 
they are poetry (in a sort), and neither theology nor ecstasy. 
For the latter we must look to the Holy Rollers, or a negro 
camp-meeting. 


Princeton University 


Harold H. Bender 


Bhagavadgltd. Texte Sanscrit. Dr. St. Fr. Michalski-Iwienski. 
(Publications de la Societe Asiatique de Varsovie: I.) 
Paris, Paul Geuthner; Londres, Luzac; Varsovie, Ultima 
Thule; 1922. pp. xiv+48. 

The new Asiatic Society of Warsaw has made a worthy start 
in its series of Publications with this edition of the Bhagavad 
Gita, the first ever printed in the Roman alphabet, and the 
first European edition since Schlegel-Lassen (1846), which is 
long since out of print. 

The succinct introduction shows that the editor is thoroly 
at home in the enormous literature on the Bhagavad Gita and 
related subjects. It also shows that he is not slavishly dependent 
on his predecessors. He does his own thinking; and his conclu- 
sions are judicious and impressive. He rejects, on grounds 

citation of bibliographical references that is not excused, in 1922, by the fact 
that part of the investigation was pursued behind British barb-wire (p. 
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which seem to the reviewer compelling, Garbe's dissection of 
the Gita. Modem, western ideas of logic and consistency are 
out of place here. He views the Gita as a whole (p. x), tho he 
shows that this view is quite reconcilable with certain opinions 
as to possible or probable stratifications in its text (pp. v, vi). 
Sankhya to him means simply '‘la reflexion,” not “number- 
system;” briefly yet effectively he shows that this is the original 
Hindu interpretation, and hints at the evidence (far too ex- 
tensive to quote in full) which proves that in early times “San- 
khya” meant something quite different from the system of 
Hvarakrishna. He is an admirer of the Gita’s thoughts, and 
grows eloquent in his appreciation of them (pp. x ff.). 

As to the text itself, the editor states the familiar fact that 
there are almost no textual variants in the manuscripts and 
editions of the Gita. Hence the editorial task is relatively easy. 
Presumably the great sanctity of the Gita (somewhat, if only 
with reserve, comparable to that of the Rig Veda), its tremendous 
vogue as a sacred book among the Hindus, has protected it 
from many textual corruptions. Most of the variants of any 
consequence are listed on p. 46; a few others on p. v of the in- 
troduction. A rapid reading of the text has revealed few lapses. 
Obvious misprints are 2.5 bhunjiya for 2.68 °drthebyas 

for ^bhyas, 4.35 bhutany for °any, 6.7 mdndpamdnayoh for 
°yobj 6.19 nengate for nengate, 7.26 bhavisydni for bhavif, 
8.8 °gamind for ^gdmind, 9.11 mudha for mudhdf 12.1 capy 
for cdpy, 17 title Sraddhd'^ for 17,21 punah for punah, 
19.2 karmdndm for karmandm, and, no doubt, 18.3 manlsindh 
for It seems that the editor rather than the printer 

must be held responsible for 2.11 gatasfin agatasums ca (for 
:gatd°f agatd°), 3.8 prasiddhyed with superfluous d and similarly 
17.13 viddhihlnam, while conversely a, d is lacking in 6.9 sama- 
htidhir, 16.9 'Ipabudhayah. It happens not infrequently that 
macrons over long vowels are printed so faintly as to be virtually 
Invisible (e. g. in 2.66 sdntir, and the % in 11.34 yodhavlrdn), 
which will trouble beginners. Frequently, also, the spacing 
between words is disturbingly irregular. But it is only fair to 
add that in general the typographical style and format of the 
book, and of the cover, are extremely attractive. 


*Add bhutabhavdna for ^bhavana, 1045. (Postscript in proof.) 
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The reviewer would differ from the editor in judgment only 
at a few points of the text. In 11.37 I should read tatparam 
for param;' in 8.20 I prefer {'vyakto) vyaktdt to 'vyaktat, 
cf. 8.18 avyaktad vyaktayaJ^; in 11.43 gurur need not be changed 
to guror against, apparently, all native authorities; in 13.4 
I do not see the need for Boehtlingk’s emendation viniscitam 
for even tho it is “confirmed by a Madhvapd^hah of K.“ 

The editor's punctuation seems to me at times more confusing 
than helpful; why, e. g., separate mam from the following eva 
(7.18), or dvisya from the following ca (15.13), by commas? 

These minutiae, however, are offered only in the hope of 
helping to render the text letter-perfect; they do not detract 
seriously from its usefulness. The book satisfies a long- felt 
want and will be welcomed by all Indologists. 


University of Pennsylvania 


Franklin Edgerton 


Staatliche Museen zu Berlin^ Vorderasiatische Abteilung. KeiU 
schrifturkunden aus Boghazkoi, Bde. I~V. Berlin, 1922. 

For the study of ancient culture, the cuneiform tablets dis- 
covered by Hugo Winckler at Boghazkoi will prove to be of the 
greatest importance. Not only do they unveil the history of 
a large part of Asia Minor from the days of Sarrukin I (about 
2800 B. c.)* down to the time of the destruction of the power- 
ful empire of the Hittites (about 1200 B. c.), but they also show 
the development of culture during the second millennium b. c. 
and present a huge material for the linguist. Every student 
of the near East, therefore, is looking forward to the publi- 
cation of the treasures unearthed by Winckler's excavations, 
and will be thankful to the authorities of the Berlin Museum 
who, in spite of all difficulties, are proceeding to edit this material 
so quickly. 

The new publication which we beg to make known to the 
readers of this periodical bears the title given above.^ In the 
course of the year 1922 not less than five volumes — each con- 
taining 50 plates about the size of the well-known Cuneiform 
Texts of the British Museum — have been published. A short 


* Cp. the texts edited by Fonrer in Die Boghazkdi-Texte in Umschrift 
(BoTU)^ 2. Band (Leipzig 1922), Nos. 1-5. 

* Abbrev. KUB. 
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summary of the contents of these volumes will show their 
multiplicity and importance. 

The first volume is the work of Dr. H. W. Figulla; it contains 
texts written in the official language of the Hittite empire 
which, as it seems, was not called Hittite but Kanesian^, while 
Hittite was the language spoken by the inhabitants of the 
cities of Arinna, Nerig, Zippalanda and others. But as we are 
accustomed to call the official language ‘Hittite’, it would not 
be wise to change this name into‘Kanesian’; on the other hand, 
we may call the genuine Hititte — a language sometimes oc- 
curring in ritualistic texts — proto-Hittite.^ Among the tablets 
of vol. I, Nos. 1-10 represent duplicates of the important his- 
torical inscription of king Hattusil III., published in KBo^ III 
6, and restore large passages of it. Nos. 11 and 13 belong to 
Kikkuli’s handbook of the rex^V other parts of which 

have been published in KBo III 2.5 and KUB II 12. No. 16 
is a bilingual edict of an old king Tabarna, written in Hittite 
and Accadian. Unfortunately a great deal of the inscription 
is mutilated, but enough remains to corroborate the fact that 
the methods hitherto used in deciphering these inscriptions are 
correct. 

Vol. II, also published by Figulla, contains in the main ritual- 
istic texts used at the grand festivals of the Hittite kings, No. 
2 being partially a duplicate of KBo IV 1. Though the general 
trend of these rituals is intelligible, the particulars offer consid- 
erable difficulties and will require special study. All the copies 
made by Dr. Figulla are beautifully done and will scarcely 
require any considerable improvements.^ 


5 Cp. Forrer, ZD MG, Neue Folge, Vol. i, p. 191 ff. 

* A Proto-hittite text is contained in No. 14; v. col. II 14 [h]a~at-ti 4 i 
ki-i^ 4 d-an ma-al-di ‘in (Proto-) hittite he recites as follows' (follow Proto- 
hittite sentences); similarly I 17. 

5 KeUschriftiexte aus Boghazkoi fV^eroffentl. d. Deutschen Orientgesell- 
schaft). 

^ I i: I 40 read DI{\)-el-ni; II 25 ku-in (I); II 75 nu-us‘ina-(is{\)-kan\ I 8: 
IV 37 tdk 4 u-la-ir{))\ I ii: II 44 u-’wa-ahiV^-nu-u'a-ar; I 13: I 18 [la-^a- 
I 49 6li>](!). MU\ II 16 GAN missing after XX; III 6 kat-kat 4 i-nu(l} 
-itS-ki 4 z-zu ia~ds; III 30 kat-katAi{[)^nu-an-zi\ ;II 46 [pi-e-h]u{\)-te-iz-zi\ III 
51 u-€-te~m~{^.yid; IV 42 te(\)-pu: 1 16 : 1 16 mz(!)-im(!)-wa? ;H i : 1 42 

II 8: \ I 5 i 4 (!). NA. Most of these and similar errors may be due to 
the scribe. 
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Vol. Ill and IV have been copied by E. F. Weidner and are 
as well done as those of Figulla. These texts are for the most 
part written in the Accadian language. Vol. Ill contains frag- 
ments of public treaties, letters, historical fragments and syl- 
labaries. No. 14 is especially valuable: it is a treaty between 
king MurSili and Tuppi^-TeSup, the grandson of Azira the well- 
known Amorite chief. A Hittite duplicate of this inscription 
is No. 119. Nos. 63, 66 and 68 are letters of Wa§-mfl*a-Rea 
(Ramses II.)® to the Hittite queen Pudu-Hepaz. No. 71 is 
a letter beginning [a-n\a ^ha-at-tu-H-li sarri rabt sdr mat ha- 
ahi-ja ki-H-ma um-ma ^ka-da-as-ma-an-tur-gu sarru rahU 
Idr mat kdra-^'^du-ni-ja-as ahu-ka-ma. No. 72 restores the be- 
ginning of KBo 110 showing that HattuSil's correspondent really 
is Kada§man-*^EN.LIL as was already surmised from the con- 
tents. No. 74 is a letter from Tuthalia of Hatti to Tukulti- 
Nimurta I of Assyria. All these texts are of great historical 
and chronological value. A good many fragments have been 
joined by Weidner to the documents published in KBo I and 
are assigned to their right places. Among the historical frag- 
ments we call attention to Nos. 85 and 89, Accadian duplicates 
of KBo III l9. The rest of volume III contains vocabularies.^® 
Though they are rather fragmentary, a special study may in- 
crease their value by finding out duplicates from the libraries 
of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Vol. IV is of the greatest importance for the study of Hittite 
culture which, as we see, is largely dependent on Babylonia. 
Very valuable is No. 1, treating of ceremonies before war. The 
text itself is Hittite. Itbegins ma-a-an-M-an. I. NA ZAG KUR 
LJJ. KUR ZUR, ZUR i-ja-an-zi^ *if they perform offerings on 


7 So probably to be read instead of Abbi-Tesup; cp. the sign dub in K UB 
III 14: 2. 

* Other letters of Ramses 11 . are Nos. 22, 25, 28f?), 66, 68, and some 
fragments in which the name is destroyed. 

’ Now transcribed together with several duplicates by Forrer in 2 
BoTU 23. 

KUB III 94; IIi2W"e read NA \ki-is-na\a-la-lu-u\h-eS-ki~ ia-u-lar]- 
As the Hittite verb means ‘to go to bed, to repose* etc., we should expect 
^a{l)-la-lu(^u) in the Accadian column. The Sumerian pronunciation ki- 
iS^na would better fit in with GIS.NA ‘bed*. — III 95: 10 perhaps [na]-ri4-» 
(i. e. n^LTu) ^ ku-na-kir ‘to slay*. — III 103: I 10 M-ha-Ondu (i. e. lahdtu)^ 
wa-at kuAmar} ‘to jump (aw’ay), to flee*. 
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the border of the enemy’s land, (then[the offering priest] offers 
one sheep to the sun (-goddess) of Arinna and to [read; A.NA(!)] 
Te§up, the protecting deity, to all the gods, to Telibinu of 
Durmitta, the male and the female gods, the. . .gods, all the 
gods, to all the mountains and rivers. One sheep they offer 
to Zidharia)’. At the end omina, taken from the kidneys of 
the immolated sheep, are given in the Accadian language and 
translated into Hittite. No. 3 contains proverbs in both lang- 
uages, No. 4 sentences probably taken from hymns; cp. obv. 
10 ff.: sd-am-mi si-e-ri a-na ku-ru-um-ma-at bu4i ta-pa-an-ni^^ 
'thou Greatest the herbs of the field as nourishment for the 
beasts’ = Hitt. u-li4i-ia-ds-ma ki-ik-la-an LIL-ds , ..[...] a-da- 
an-na e-es-ld-\ai-ti\\ kiklds therefore = 'herbs’, = ‘field’, od- 
awwa = 'nourishment', esm~ ='to create’ (also = 'to produce, to 
effect’). No. 5 presents short sentences in phonetic Sumerian, 
translated into Hittite; e. g. 1. 13 f.; an-ta hi-in-gal me-ta-a 
si4m-si4m 'from heaven abundance copiously {nie-ta-a = MES. 

TA?) ' = Hitt, nu-ne-pi-sd-za i-i[a-da\ hu-u-tna-an he-ja-u- 

wa-n[i. . .]; nepis therefore = 'heaven' = 'abundance', few- 

iwaw = 'copious’. No. 6 (belonging to No. 5?) shows how in- 
tensely the Hittites studied Sumerian texts; there are two 
columns, one containing Sumerian sentences in the usual spelling, 
the other in phonetic transcriptions, e. g. Obv. 6: lugal ^iskur 
gti-gal kalam-ma = lu-gal is-kur ku-gal ga-lam-ma 'King Adad, 
leader of the land'. Then follow Sumerian and Accadian texts 
of mythological or religious character. No. 12 is an Accadian 
fragment of the Gilgames epic^^^ mentioning a dream of Gilgames’s 
(Obv. p. 13) and the conflict between Gilgames, Engidu and 
Istar. Among the following texts we find portions of £N.E. 
NU. SUB (Nos. 13, 24), of the exorcism of the evil spirits (No. 
16), of the series samas ina dtnika (Nos. 20, 21), a hymn to 


” ^tabanni. 

“ Also KLB I\ 4: I 14 i-ia-da= Acc. hi-en-gal-li. The formation is 
like ku4d-ta (Acc. terhdtu) KBo I 35; 17; Arzawa-letter I 22. 

^ No II is Sumerian and Accadian; I. 6 read ^ pap{l)-nun-na ^ (l.y) 
bu-un-ni-in-ni, showing that bunene is the correct pronunciation of the 
name of Samas’s charioteer. 

^ Hittite fragments of the same epic are KBo VI i. 30-32, where the 
hero is also called gis-gim-mas and his friend ^en-ki-tum\ a Hurritic fragment 
(KBo VI 33) spells the name ^gal-ga-mi-su-ul. 
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Nimurta, the ap4im e-sd~ra (No. 26; A 6 — e-lar-ra)/s and por- 
tions of hemerologies (Nos. 42-46)"^. No. 47 contains rites in 
Hittite with prayers in Accadian, the end (Rev. 32ff.) being a 
prayer to the stars. 

The next section contains medical texts, the first (No. 48) 
showing that the term HU, HUR, RI which recurs in Hittite 
omen-texts is identical with BURU, HABRUD. TA (or DA), 
i. e. i^stir hurri (cp. I 2. 8. 12 etc. with left margin, 1. 1). The 
tablet has the signature DUB I (?) LU. ZI. GA. 

The texts^* published by Weidner evidently prove that Hittite 
medicine was in the main totally dependent on Babylonia. The 
same is true with the omen literature, samples of which are Nos, 
63 ff. We find astrological omina taken from the appearance 
of the sun (Nos. 63, 64, probably belonging to the series enuma 
anil illil), omina of the tirdnu (the intestines; no. 65) and of 
a part of the body (?) called MIR (No. 66)"’, omina of the series 
sumtna izbu (Nos. 67—70) and — the most interesting fact — liver 
omina written on clay models of livers (Nos. 71-75). These 
clay livers are highly important for the identification of the 
different parts of the liver. We learn that the KI. GUB ( = man- 
zazu) and the GIR { = paddnu) are located on the obverse, 
the DAN {=dandnti) on the reverse. No. 72 shows that the 
manzazu may have the appearance of a saw-blade^®, a picture 
of it being added. Sometimes the omen itself is Accadian, the 
interpretation, however, Hittite, e. g. No. 72 rev. summa 


^ No. 30 is a medical text. 

Note the frequent use of ZAi^amelu) in these texts, e. g. 44: 8 
ZA. BI BE-har (i. e. amelu hi ilabbar). The text often gives several inter- 
pretations, e. g. 1 . 6: sulmu KI. II ahat—zu ana biti-su userrab bitu-su 
irappis ‘welfare; secondly: he may bring his wnfe into his house, his house 
will become large'; \. j Id mitgdru KI. II assata trash KI. Ill (! cp. 1 . 10) 
‘not favorable; secondly: he may take a wife; thirdly (1): rage’ 

(^hgu). 

The beginning is Sumerian [an ku~-u-^a ki ku-u-ga ‘pure heaven, pure 
earth* {kug — AZAG~ellu)\ 1 . 33 an h-ki-la ki-h-ki-la {hkil — EL — ebbu) . 

No. 59 does not seem to be medical, but probably is an omen text of 
the i26a-series. 

e. g. II 6 summa {=UD) res MIR m{aVds-ki-tum ik-su-iA bit 
kunukki sarri ma-luAum i-ri~€-ik~ku ‘if the head of the MIR. . . ., the full 
treasure houses of the king will grow empty'. 

*• pi M-ar-sd-ri (^sassari) is the ‘edge of the saw'. 
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{==BAD) ris marti tiiu-ra-am sa siri sakin-ma me-sd uS-ta-^a-ak 
LU-ds u-i-it-H-mi-e-ja-ni ar-ma-ni-in-aUta na-ds SIG {^lazzija)^ 
at-ta na-ds-su-ma-as-ta LU-ds ha-at-ga-u-wa-az pi-e-ta-az is^pa^ 
ar-zi-zi *il the head of the gall-bladder has a bridge of flesh 
and its water mingles, the man will be . . . and he will be sound 
and happy; or*' a man will rise from a secluded place’. The 
rest of vol. IV is filled with small fragments and supplements 
to KUB III. IV and KBo I. Of special value is the re-edition 
of KBo I 27 {KUB IV, p. 50b) which is an Accadian duplicate 
(like KUB III 85. 89) of the great Telibina-inscription**. 

Vol. V, copied by Dr. Walther, is a collection of prophetic 
texts like KBo II 2, etc., the interpretation of which still offers, at 
present, considerable difficulties. As these tablets are less valu- 
able for the average student of Hittite culture, I will not tire 
the readers of this periodical with a list of corrections which 
I might offer. I may only call attention to the corroboration 
of the reading of the name of the prince of Mira ^D/5 +j5A(?) 
KAK, TUR {KUB V 6: III 9, 21, 24) =^maHu-Uu-wa {ib. 

III 31), which already was suggested by a comparison of KBo 

IV 7: I 60 {WIB+BA{'>). KAK^wa) and KBo IV 3: I \WIB, 
5[A(?). KAK. TUR-wa]) with ^masMu-wa {KBo V 13: I 12). 


University of Breslau 


A. Ungnad 


MINOR NOTICES 

Die Keilschrift. Von Dr. Bruno Meissner. Mit 6 Abbild- 
ungen. 2te, verbesserte Auflage. Berlin: Vereinigung 
WISSENSCHAFTLICHER VeRLEGER, 1922. pp. 112. $0.25. 

An excellent and inexpensive introduction to the study of 
the cuneiform signs and the grammar of Sumerian and Assyrian. 

Das AUe Testament und die evangelische Kirche der Gegenwari. 
Von D. Dr. Ernst Sellin. Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1921. 
pp. 103. 

Directed against Friedrich Delitzsch (‘Die grosse Tauschung’) 
and A. Harnack. ‘To discard in the twentieth century^ the Old 
Testament as canonical Scripture would be in direct contra- 


31 


particle asta. 
Cp. note 9 above. 
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diction to the testimony of Jesus and the apostles who found 
in the Old Testament divine will and promise; it would have 
disastrous religious consequences, and above all would simply 
mean an anachronism and the greatest folly which the evangelical 
church might commit’. The author then pleads for a proper 
understanding and evaluation of the Old Testament by means 
of judicious criticism. 

Wdchterrufe, Zu Prof. D. Kittels Vortrag: Die Zukunft der 
alttestamentlichen Wissenschaft. Von Pastor Lie. Moeller 
Breklum: Hermann Jensen, 1922. pp. 72. 

Exceptions to Kittel’s delineation of the future tasks in Old 
Testament studies from the point of view of orthodoxy. 

Judenproblem. Von Isaac Breuer. Vierte Auflage. Frank- 
furt a. M.: Kauffmann, 1922. pp. 143. 

A thoughtful study. 

Viet Jahrtausende jiidischen PalnsHnas. Von Prof. Dr. Samuel 
Krauss. Frankfurt a. M.: Kauffmann, 1922. pp. 157. 

A concise history of Jewish Palestine from the beginnings 
to the present day. In the biblical part the author acknowledges 
himself to be entirely under the influence of Wellhausen. 

Zur Charakteristik der ialmtidischen Ethik. Von Direktor Dr. 
L. Lazarus. Zweiter, unveranderter Abdruck. Frank- 
furt a. M.: Kauffmann, 1922. pp. iv+48. 

Leser Lazarus (1822-1879), an elder brother of the philosopher 
Moritz Lazarus, was director of the Jewish theological seminary^ 
in Breslau from 1875 to his death and taught Talmud and rab- 
binical literature in that institution. The essay on talmudic 
ethics, now reprinted without alteration, was first published in 
1877. 

The British Museum with Bible in Hand. Being an interesting 
and intelligent survey of all the exhibits on view at the 
British Museum which confirm the absolute accuracy of 
the Holy Scriptures. By Frank G. J anna way. London: 
Sampson, Low, Marston & Co. pp. 92. 

Prefaced is a facsimile of letter of approbation by Sir Frederic 
G. Kenyon. 
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Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt. Being a Personal 
Narrative of Events. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1922. pp. xiv+416. 

American re-edition of the English edition which appeared in 
1905. A finely written account of the history of the English 
occupation of Egypt from the pen of the well-known traveller 
who took an active part in the struggle which he narrates, on 
the side of the native nationalist party. It is a record of 
intimate knowledge of the Orient, of courage, but also of one- 
sidedness and obstinacy. In the opinion of the author, he 
stands vindicated by recent political developments and he 
sees his country punished for the crime of occupation which he 
had sought to avert. 

Mainly East. By Mrs. Alec-Tweedie. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 320 pages, with illustrations and 
a map. $6. 

An interestingly written account of travel through Egypt, 
Sudan, Syria, Palestine, and India between 1919 and 1921. 
After-war conditions are portrayed largely from the official 
British point of view, and as an index to the feelings entertained 
in certain sections of the English press the policies recommended 
will make interesting reading. The decision of the United 
States government in 1922 to take no part in helping to keep 
the freedom of the Dardanelles is commented on in an unfriendly 
tone. The authoress is unacquainted with Oriental languages. 

The China Year Book. 1921-2. Edited by H. G. W. Wood- 
head, C. B. E. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
pp. x+1064. $10. 

A useful compilation dealing with the area and population of 
China ; geography ; geolog\%- fauna ; flora, forestry & reforestation ; 
climate & meteorolog>- people & language; newspapers & periodi- 
cals; products; mines & minerals; money, weights & measures j 
commerce; finance; currency; the new consortium (official docu- 
ments); public justice; communications; defence; education^ 
Greater China; the Russian problem in China; war & p>ost-war 
problems; ri\er conserv^ation & harbors; manufactures; opium; 
religions (with Mission statistics); the famine in North China; 
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the Chinese customs tariff; the Chinese government (historical 
sketch and the present organization) ; brief biographies of promi- 
nent Chinese; and miscellaneous matters; also customs-revenue 
and trade statistics. There is a map of China showing rail- 
ways. 

GodSy Goblins and Ghosts. The weird legends of the Far East. 
By Bertha Lum. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1922, pp. 65. 

A sumptuous publication with beautiful illustrations. 

Mysterious Japan. By Julian Street. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Company, 1922. pp. xii + 349. 
Chapter XX deals with the problem of Japanese immigration 
to the United States. The volume is replete with vivid de- 
scription. 

Zen Buddhism and its Relation to Art. By Arthur Waley, 
London: Luzac, 1922. 32 pp. 2sh. 6d, 

A pamphlet which ‘‘makes no attempt at profundity”, but 
which nevertheless gives a remarkable informative and readable, 
tho brief and popular, account of the fundamental ideas and 
historic development of Zen Buddhism, as well as of its “relation 
to art” (without illustrations, however; for them the reader is 
referred to the Japanese art publications Kokka and Shimbi 
Taikwan). 

Vedic Antiquities. By G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Doctor of the 
University of Paris; Professor, College, Pondicherry. Lon- 
don: Luzac, 1922. 29 pp. 1 sh. 6 d. 

The author believes that he has discovered tombs of the 
V^edic period in the Kerala province, and that such tombs are 
quite exact imitations of human habitations of the same period. 
He also finds interesting survivals of Vedic practices and tradi- 
tions in out-of-the-way parts of this region. 

Bdlamdgha. Mdgha's Sihipalavadha im Auszuge. Bearbeitet 
von Carl Cappeller. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 
1915. xx-fl88 pp. $1.60. 

Sanskrit text and German translation of an abridged form of 
this Sanskrit “court-epic”. The abridgment, made by Cap- 
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peller, omits Chapters 5-11 and 19 entire and about one-half 
of the rest. The parts omitted are the most artificial and 
difficult sections. 

Select Works of Sri Sankaracharya, Sanskrit Text and English 
Translation. Translated by S. Venkataramantan. 2nd ed. 
Madras: G. A. Natesan and Co., n. d. 240 pp. 2 Rs. 

The works attributed to Sankara which are here translated 
are all in verse, and were, says the translator, intended to 
‘'expound in a popular style” the Advaita philosophy. The 
translation likewise aims to be popular and “free of technical 
words and phrases”; “in some instances literal and technical 
accuracy has been purposely sacrificed in order to make the 
translation readable and comprehensible by itself independently 
of the text.” 

Eminent Orientalists t Indian ^ European, American. Madras: 
G. A. Natesan and Co., n. d. 378 pp. 2 Rs. 

Biographical sketches, by various Hindu authors, of twenty- 
six “eminent orientalists”, including Jones, Colebrooke, Wilson, 
Fergusson, Telang, Max Muller, Biihler, Monier Williams, 
Whitney, Deussen, Bhandarkar, etc. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Some of the following will be reviewed in later issues.) 

A Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform and other Epic Fragments in 
the Pierpont Morgan Library. By Albert T. Clay. (Yale 
Oriental Series. Researches. \ olumeV— 3.). New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1922. pp. 86+ plates vii. 

Hebrew Tribal Economy and the Jubilee. As illustrated in 
Semitic and Indo-European village communities. By 
Henry Schaeffer, Ph.D,,S.T.M. Leipzig: J. C. Hin- 
RICHS, 1922. pp. viii-l-198. 

The Prophets of Israel. In history and criticism. By Harold 
M. Wiener, M.A., LL.B. London: Robert Scott, 1923. 
PP- vi+196. 
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Wie wurde Sichem eine israelitische Stadt? Von Prof. Dr. 
Ernst Sellin. Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1922. pp. 84. 

The Book of Job. A revised text and version. By C. J. Ball. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1922. pp. vii+479. $6. 

A Critical Examination of the Peshitta Version of the Book of Ezra, 
By Charles Arthur Hawley, S.T.M., Ph.D. (Contribu- 
tions to Oriental History and Philology No. VII.) New 
York; Columbia Uni\tersity Press, 1922. pp. xii+69. 

The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fdtimid Caliphs, 
A contribution to their political and communal history 
based chiefly on Genizah material hitherto unpublished. 
By Jacob Mann, M.A.,D. Lit. Vol II. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1922. $7. 

Jacob Steinhardt. Von Arno Nadel. Mit 34 Abbildungen. 
(Graphiker der Gegenwart.) Berlin: Verlag Neue Kunst- 
handlung, 1920. pp. 48. 

A egypten und aegyptisches Leben im A liertum. Von Adolf 
Erman. Tubingen; Mohr, 1922. 

Die sumerische Tempelstadt, Von Dr. A. Scheider. Elssen: 
Baedeker, 1920. 

A Thousand Miles of Miracle in China. A personal record of 
God’s delivering power from the hands of the imperial 
Boxers of Shan-si. By Archibald E. Glo\^r, M.Al 
London: Pickering & Inglis. pp. xvi+372. 

Choix d'objets d'art d* extreme orient conserves dans les Pays Ba^, 
Par T. B Roorda. La Haye: Nijhoff, 1920. 

Plays of Old Japan. Translated by Leo Duran. New York: 

Thomas Seltzer, 1921. op. xii-l-127. 

Das Srautasutra des Apastamba. Aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt 
von Dr. W. Cai-and, Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1921. 

Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans of Bengal. 
By Nalini Kanta Bhattasali. Cambridge (Eng.); 
Heffer, 1922. 

Amourism or Premdmrita. By R. S. Taki. Bombay: G. 
P. Murdeshwar, 1922. 
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India in World Politics, By Taraknath Das. New York: 
Huebsch, 1923. 

Fox Footprints. By Elizabeth J. Coatsworth. New York: 
Knopf, 1923. 

Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfdnge des Buddhismus. 
Von Hermann Oldenberg. 2te, unveranderte Auflage. 
Gottingen; Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1923. 

The Reed of Pan, By A. C. Benson. London: Murray, 1922. 



NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The second half (Parts 3 and 4) of Volume 42 (year 1922) of the Journal 
bas not yet been received in this country as this issue goes to press (May 1, 
1923), altho final proofs with instructions to print were sent to the printers 
in March. It is hoped that by the end of this year we shall have reestab- 
lisht regularity in the appearance of the Journal. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

The British Society for Old Testament Study, which includes in its mem- 
bership the best-known Old Testament scholars of Great Britain, is devoted 
to the advancement of Old Testament studies and kindred matters, and has 
a Publication Fund from which it subsidizes important publications in such 
fields. It meets twice a year; its last meeting was held in London, January 
2-4, 1923, under the presidency of the Rev. Canon G. H. Box, whose presi- 
dential address dealt with the need for widening the scope of Old Testament 
studies. Other papers were read by the Rev. Principal H. Wheeler Robin- 
son and by Prof. M. A. Canney. Several foreign visitors, from India, South 
Africa, and the United States, were present. The secretary. Rev. T. H. 
Robinson, Lynwood, Llanishen, Glam., writes that “the Society would al- 
ways welcome at its meetings any American scholars who are interested in 
the Old Testament and allied studies,” and that he “would be very happy 
to supply to any such visitors to this country information regarding our 
meetings.” 

Dr. Ernst F. AVeidner, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Wilmersdorferstr. 95, 
announces that he is about to begin the private publication of a f)eriodicaI, 
Archiv fur Keilschriftforschung, which will appear beginning 1923 in quarterly 
issues of 48 pages each, long folio size and shape (approximately “foolscap”), 
“clearly and legibly typed and multigraphed The prospective contents 
are thus described: “eine Reihe von Aufsatzen philologischen, historischen 
und kulturhistorischen Inhalts, von denen jeder hochstens 10 Seiten umfassen 
soil, kurze Mitteilungen gleichen Inhalts, Rezensionen, soweit der Kritiker 
wesentlich neue Gesichtspunkte beibringen oder zahlreiche Einzelzusatze 
machen kann (kleine Rezensionen und Anzeigen sind ausgeschlossen), und 
eine ausfiihrliche Uebersicht fiber Ausgrabungen, Museums-Erwerbungen, 
Vortrage, wissenschaftliche Gesellschaften und Personalien, die in der Fol- 
gezeit auf den ganzen vorderen Orient ausgedehnt werden sol!.” A Beiheft 
each year will contain a bibliography. The price for the U. S. will be Five 
Dollars a year. It is proposed to strike off only one hundred copies. The 
first issue contains contributions by Meissner, Langdon, Ungnad, Ebeting, 
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Unger, Schroeder, and Weidner. Contributions are invited from scholars 
in these lines all over the world; they may be composed in German, English, 
French, or Italian. 

A “Societe Asiatique de Varsovie'* has recently been formed in Warsaw, 
Poland, and has begun a series of Publications ^ of which the first two have 
appeared, viz., Bhagavadgita (Texte Sanscrit), and Atmabodha, both pub- 
lished in 1922, both by Dr. St. Fr. Michalski-Iwienski, who is Secretary of 
the Society. A review of the former of these works is printed elsewhere in 
this issue of the Journal. 

The Oriental Club of Philadelphia, at a meeting held on May 10th, adopt- 
e<l a minute in memory of the Hon, Mayer Sulzberger, one of the Club's 
founders, w'ho died April 20, 1923. The concluding paragraph of this minute 
reads as follows: 

“This Club, composed largely of men who are professionally engaged in 
study and research on Oriental subjects-subjects which are fairly recondite 
and removed from the interest of the everyday man-feels that it was gjven 
a peculiar strength in having the unfailing interest and support of this em- 
inent jurist and public man, and through him a link between the world of 
study and the great outer world. The members of the Club have always felt 
that in an an age and a land in which the great mass of the people have con- 
sidered study that is not of direct material benefit to them as almost eccent- 
ric, there was profound encouragement in the fact that a man of his type 
should not only take a contrary vdew, but indicate by his presence and his 
interest that to him these studies were of major, and not of secondary im- 
portance. Judge Sulzberger had a profound respect for scholarship and for 
ever>' scholar. He was tolerant of all opinions founded upon genuine study» 
and was a tower of strength in the studies to which this Club is devoted. 
We shall miss his inspiration and his genial personality.” 

PERSONALIA 

Dr. Truman Michelson, Ethnologist in the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and Professor of Ethnolog>’ in George Washington University, has been elected 
president of the Anthropological Society of Washington, D. C. 



THE IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM IN LEARNING 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Thomas F, Cummings 
Biblical Seminary, New York 

In learning a foreign language three difficulties confront 
us at the outset — pronunciation, vocabulary, and construction. 
Three elements are involved in correct pronunciation — articu- 
lation, timbre, and rhythm. 

Articulation is the proper joining of organ to organ for the 
clearcut production of any and all “letters’*. It can be noted 
by watching the positions of lips, tongue, and larynx. Some- 
times a wedge between the side teeth is a help to seeing. A 
slip of paper before the lips will differentiate between an aspirate 
and non-aspirate p, t, ch, or k. 

Timbre is tone-quality and depends on organic basis, or the 
way in which the native holds his speech organs. It is copied 
best in singing, audible yawning, or in the hesitant “-uh**, 
which so often follows the words of an unready speaker. 

Rhythm is the tune of language, its pitch, time and stress. 
It is best analysed by humming a short sentence, after it has 
been spoken. Then contrast one’s own and a short foreign 
sentence. It is the rhythm which enables us to tell the meaning 
of the sentence “Tell the lookout to look out and cry Look out.” 
In this the first “lookout’’ has the high-low, the second the level- 
level, the third the high-higher pitch. Rhythm is best notated 
by dashes and glides which correspond in elevation relatively 
to the pitch changes of the speaker’s voice. 

Failure to master these three in combination always makes 
the speaker reveal himself as a foreigner. The minimum at- 
tainment in pronunciation is easy intelligibility; and the hearer, 
not the speaker, must be the judge of this attainment. 

In vocabulary we have a range from the active command of 
a few hundred words to the passive command of the twenty 
to forty thousand words of the educated native. First there are 
the essential words used by all ; then those words known by every 
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adult; and lastly the technical terms known only by the skilled. 
In a study of Business Vocabularies made by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, pamphlet E 126^ we note that 2,000 letters give 
a vocabulary of 2,001 words, used and re-used to a total of 23,629 
times. Some words are of a much greater frequency than others, 
for 43 words are used 11,815 times; that is, 2% of the words in 
the vocabulary make 50% of the text. 

A study in the Gospel of St.John in Hindustani, as compared 
with Chapter IV of the same Gospel, shows that the Gospel 
text has 37 pages; chapter IV has 1/17 as much. The Gospel 
words are 11,200; the chapter’s 1300; total vocabulary res- 
pectively 1,028 and 305; nouns 49%^ and 25%^; verbs 14%* 
and 16%^; pronouns 1 and 16%3; prepositions 4 

and 20%^. From this we conclude that the dictionary value 
and the practical value are ver>" different, so that it is safe to 
say that in aiming to master a language one should make his 
acquisitions in about the following ratios for the first 1500 
words: nouns 40%, verbs 27%, adjectives 8% with cardinals 
and ordinals 10% more, adverbs 6 ^%, prepositions 3 J^%, 
with all forms of pronouns, conjunctions, interjections and par- 
ticles and articles, if any. As a guide for determining the 1500 
words I w'ould suggest John’s Gospel plus the words of buying, 
selling, housekeeping, traveling, visiting. The tendency in 
picking up a vocabulary' is to gather nouns faster than verbs and 
words faster than the ability to assemble them into proper 
sentences. 

This last difficulty, of construction, demands most careful con- 
sideration. Words are the material of speech. We might liken 
substantives and predicates to the bricks, but case-endings, 
or positions, or prepositions, to the cement by W'hich our ling- 
uistic edifice becomes knit together. Sentence forms might 1^ 
likened to the ground plan of our edifice. Simple indicative 
sentences make the vestibule, but compound sentences open 
out a hallway. The imperatives form our office and workshop, 
but if w'e wish to erect a superstructure, then we must master 
the complex in its various ifs, itsas ’s, its whens, its thoughs; 

» Another good list, Eldridge’s, can be had from Dr. C. P G Scott 
Yonkers, X. Y. . . , 

* Of total vocabulaiy*. 

i In frequency of occurrence. 
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and to adorn it we must master the participle in all its permu- 
tations and combinations. Some are content to live in a simple 
shack and make the imperative do duty for the whole. Others 
are satisfied with a single simple tense, not thinking that thereby 
they are betraying their own simplicity. But the real student 
will lay his foundations broad and deep enough to carry any 
superstructure he may find time to rear. 

To do this he must note that the sentence is the unit of speech. 
He must aim at a command of every typical unit. So he must 
be able to interchange these units in all their subjects, predicates 
and modifiers without hesitation. Above all he must drill un- 
til he can deliver these units at the rate o( five syllables per second. 
This cultivates the motor-memory to the point where command 
of these constructions becomes automatic. Then the language 
is mastered. 

In planning one’s own study or testing a language method, 
one should see if it includes the imperative, the indicative nfode 
in the present, past and future tenses, the present and past 
participles, and a simple conditional. It is quite likely that 
one may need two or three forms of the im|>erative and of the 
second person in all tenses, to be polite to others. If one is 
giving his whole time to one language, he may be satisfied with 
the above for a few months; then he must branch out into the 
subjunctives and complexities of expression. 

The time necessary to learn a language varies. Probably 
900 hours, distributed over 150 days, or six months, would suf- 
fice for mastering a vocabulary of 1500 words with the majbr 
constructions. By this time one should be at loss for no word 
within his vocabulary, or how to use it. After this he may ac- 
quire words at rapid rate. One African missionary said he 
learned 100 words a day by the Loisette method. Fast or slow, 
the test of mastery is ability to deliver your thought at the 
rate of five syllables per second. 

One of the best tests of one's mastery of a language is found 
in the ability to ask and answer any sort of a question regarding 
any fact, or time, or place or manner or number or size, or person, 
or material, or comparison, or price, or frequency, or reason, 
in the proper voice and in the tense or person or number of 
the indicative mode, as well as in the conditional form. 

The methods to be used involve this principle that every lan^ 
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guage must he the medium of its own importation. Primary is 
the Slip Method, i. e,, reciting the vernacular from slips, on 
which English sentences are written, in any order at normal speed. 
Then the Dramatic Method, playing at buying, selling, house- 
keeping, travelling; the Picture Method, the Question and An- 
swer Method, Story Telling, the Object Method, for which one's 
first sentence must be ‘‘What is this?" and the second, “Please 
say it again”. 

Reading may follow ability to speak but not precede it; and 
writing is the best training in reading. 



A SUPPOSED WORK OF AL-GHAZALI 
Richard Gottheil 
Columbia University 

Any addition to our knowledge of the literary activity of 
al-Ghazali, the great Mohammedan theologian of the eleventh 
century — ^the greatest theologian that Islam has produced — must 
be welcome to every student of Arabic letters. It was, therefore, 
with more than ordinary interest that, some time ago, I hit 
upon a ms. in the Collection of the New York Library, said — 
in the colophon — to be by him, but bearing a title which I could 
find in none of our ordinary works of reference. We are pretty 
well informed about the works of al-Ghazali — from the long 
account of his activities to be found in al-Subki's 'fabakdt aU 
Shaft iyyah^ of the fifteenth century, through Brockelmann, to 
the excellent articles of our colleague Professor Macdonald 
in our own Journal^ and in the Encyclopedia of Islam. 

The title of the ms. was O 

i. e. “The difference between a Righteous and an Unrighteous 
Man”. A glance at the work, the first third of which is wanting 
in the ms., showed me that it dealt with the functions of a ruler, 
and with the duties that lay upon those appointed by him 
to positions of trust. It was interesting enough by reason of 
its matter and its fund of anecdotes ; and I translated a good two- 
thirds of the New York ms. As I translated, I began to feel that 
I was upon familiar ground; I remembered that al-Ghazali had 
written just such a speculum or “Manual of Ethical Guidance 
for Kings” addr^ed to Mohammed the Great Seljuk in the 
year 498 a. H. (=1104 A. d.), but under quite a different title 
i! yjl ^ Refined Gold concerning Advice given 

to Kings” — or, as it is usually cited for short, i! jlJl • 

The question arose naturally, What was the relation of the one 
work or title to the other? — especially as Muhammad Murtacja 


* Vol. iv, pp. 101^182. 

* Vol. XX, pp. 71-132. 
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al-HusainI (the learned author of the Tdj-al-arus)^ who wrote 
in 1790 a ten-volume commentary on the al-Ghazall's 

chief ethical work, and who in the introduction gives a life of 
his author and list of his works arranged in alphabetic order, 
mentions not only thei! ^Jl but especially the title in our 

New York ms. wdth these words: ^3 <3 

liT ^ i. e. “ ‘The Difference between the Righteous 
and the Unrighteous* al-Ghazali mentions it in his Naslhat aU 
Muluk'\ Further on, under the letter he says : i! ^Jl 
i! V. 4 a; ^ jKhi.e.'' Nasthatal-Muliik, 

written in Persian. Someone translated it into Arabic and cal- 
led it ^The Refined Gold* **. 

The question is taken up by three former owners of the New 
York ms. w^ho have placed the following observations upon 
the back of the right side cover and upon the fly-leaf : 

A. 

^ 

JvaiJl ^ VVl 

^ O i ^S. G 

»-■ ^ <>, 

V— \Y j Aj VzS' ^ <1 

^ ^ ^ ^ Vj ^ U 

^ ^ ^ cJ J ^ o ^ 

^5 9 ^ ^} j \ ^ »l| ^ 

I ai\ Jij oi^ ^ 9JL^i ^ J.S. 

^ 2\j^» *bV1 Jb-I 

4«i3 bjjl ^ IjU 4^wJ 

4Jl j 4]l LiJ I V 41 ;* 

“The learned Say\dd Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-yusaini 
al-Zabidi, known as al-Murtada,^ says in his preface to his 
Commentary upon the Ihya, in section 9, in his account of the 
works of Abu Uamid al-Ghazali, arranged according to the 
letters of the alphabet, * he mentions it in his book Naslhai aU 


* Brockelraann, Gesch. der arab. Lit, I, p. 422. 
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Muluk\ From this expression it is clear that the Sayyid 
Muhammad Murtada had himself never set eyes upon a copy 
of the Park. He mentioned it and knew of it only through al- 
GhazalFs referring to it himself in his book Naslhat-al^Muluk, 
In the same manner Molla Katibx^, author of the Kashf-aU 
Zununj since he had not seen the book nor had he seen the 
reference made to it by Sayyid Muhammad Murtada, did not 
mention it in the Kashf-al-Znnun, I have taken all pains 
possible to find a copy in some eastern library, in order that I 
might fill out the signature that is torn at the beginning of this 
copy. I have been unsuccessful. The present copy I found 
in this country. I even asked the priest Anastasius, one of 
the Caimelite fathers sent to Baghdad, to look for a copy in 
the libraries of Europe; perhaps there may be a copy there 
from which the present valuable copy may be completed . So God 
will etc. etc.'* 

B. On the fly-leaf at the beginning: 

i AtLyt j J 

1 j s 3 o ^ ^ Idl 

\s^ j), j 

Ji«!j ^ J yUi 

L.«.dt Cou ^ ^ L-Jl u.>LJl 

^ ^ yUJi ^5: 

(3^“^ "XLll J Ut*H vjl^ j-3^ 

^ \ o j b ^ 

ly.3 If, If, u*. 

4^. ' L< 4>. at 3y 4>. if -H bJl 


* i. e. Baggi Khalifah. 
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J3J iljUJ) C:^^J ^ 

^1 ^UV) oUi^ aJ aow: ^i)l J^) 

L^) ^ j-i {^ -uV>* 

^ Ai] axa oUl^ ^y 

^'U Jt^. ^ ^ 

4#M ^ 9-V^ j^ 0^;-'i5^l *^J 

U/j ??>* ji y y ^ r^ -y 

^aJi 1 ^y^Ji i./i> j y r^ ^ 

y». *3 tw>Vi5^ oyUl y cJ^j 

^UT y o ^ -u« y a^j>*^ -ul^- ^1 ^1^) 

• I y ^t« ^ ^ y ^.^4^ ^ ^^*t*^* 

‘‘This is the book ‘The Difference between a Righteous and an 
Unrighteous Man ' by Abu liamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
al-Ghazali; and very often he refers to this book in his 
[other] book ‘The Mirror of Kings’. But his book Nastho^^- 
al-Muluk was written in Persian. This book the author has 
divided into seven excellent chapters; 

1. Chap. 1. Upon the Rule of Sultans and the Mode of life 

of a Sultan. 

2. Chap. 2. Upon the Rule of Viziers and their Mode of life. 

3. Chap. 3. An account of Scribes and their Good Breeding. 

4. Chap. 4. Upon the loftiness of Purpose of Kings. 

5. Chap. 5. An account of the wisdom of the Wise. 

6. Chap. 6. Upon the excellence of Understanding. 

7. Chap. 7. Upon the Description of Women. 

This copy of the Kitdb-aUFark was written by ‘Ali ibn Abi- 
1-Asha’ir al-’Imam al-Ghazali. He finished copying it on the 
11th of Dhu-l-Hujjah in the year 648^. I ask God that he 
may throw in my way [another] copy, from wrhich we could make 
good the first two signatures which are wanting. But I have 
not yet been able to hit upon another copy in our excellent coun- 
try the possessor of the present copy Abu Mu- 

hammad al-Hasan etc. etc. in the blessed month Ramadan in 
the year 1218® of the Hijrah. The Sayyid Muhammad Mur- 
tada al-Zubidi has counted this book in the number of the 
writings of the Tmam Abu Hamid al-Ghazali in the chapter 


s i. e. 1250 A. D. 
* i, e. 1864 A. D. 
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devoted to the subject at the beginning of his commentary 
entitled Itkdf aUSadah ft sharks ikyd ulum. But, it appears 
from the mcuiner in which he writes, that he had never set eyes 
upon the book, because he uses the words ‘as he refers to it 
in his book Na§dHJf^-al-Muluk\ I have inquired far and wide 
but I have not been able to find any other than this present 
excellent copy. Klnow also, that it appears from an expression 
(?) that the author uses in the second chapter, in which he 
deals with the office of Vizier, that the writer (?) lived during 
the days of the Seljuk kings. He makes a second remark to 
that effect. Now, the book Nasd'il^-al-Muluk was also composed 
by him for the Seljuks. In the Kashf-al-Zunun, the author 
mentions the title aUfark bain aUsdlih wa-ghair al-sdlih by 
the ’Imam Abu Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Ghazali, 
adding ‘he [the author] mentions it in the book Naslfyat-al- 
Muluk. It is plain [from this] that Mollah Katib, also, had 
not seen it’ 

C. A third owner of the ms., and evidently its latest before 
it came to this country, has written the following upon the last 
fly-leaf, and tries to solve the difficulty by ascribing the book 
to quite a different author. He says: 

^ j\3 ^ 

• V T \ 

VI ol^t^ ^ ^ J 

‘‘‘Know that the author of this book is ‘AH ibn ‘ Abi-l-Asha ’ir 
al-GhazalL I think that his real name is ‘AH ibn Ahmad al- 
Ghazali, whom al-Sayyid Murtada mentions in his commentary 
upon the Ikyd. His words are: ‘Says the learned ‘AH ibn 
Ahmad al-Ghazali, the writer of the book “The Balance of Honesty 
for those who are near to God and are worthy of his favor”; 


^ The plural is often found in place of the singular when the w’ork is 
cited, 

• It is equally plain that the writer is wrong — no mention of it is to be 
found in the printed copy. 
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he died in the year 721’.*^ Molla Katib Chelibi says in his 
Kashf-al Zuniin *The Balance of Honesty etc/ by AH ibn Mu- 
hammad al-Ghazall who died in the year [date omitted]. He 
is not the celebrated al-GhazalL Remember this ! ’* 

Now the Tihr al-Masbuk has been printed; and I have had 
before me both the edition of Cairo 1899 and that which is on 
the margin of al-TurtushCs Sirdj-al-Muluk, Cairo 1888/9. I 
have gone through it with some care and I cannot find that 
al-Ghazall mentions anywhere in the book a work by himself 
entitled al-Farb. More than this; I have compared the New 
York ms. with the printed aUTihr^ and find that it gives exactly 
the same text, without any difference whatsoever, except in 
so far as one ms. would show readings that are at variance with 
those of another. I had, at first, supposed that our ms. might 
contain merely an abbreviated text of the Tihr. We know that 
several of al-Ghazali's works were so abbreviated. His Biddyat 
al-Hiddya was put out in a shortened form by a certain Mu- 
hammed ibn Yahyaal-Basri, The Mukdshafdt-al-^ulub in the 
Bulak edition of 1883 is a Mukhtasar; and the Ihyd itself was 
abbreviated in a Persian translation. But our ms. — ^with its 
differing title — is the Tibr al-Masbuk word for word. 

Are we then in the presence of two different titles for the same 
bit of writing? Both Gosche and Macdonald have noticed 
that in the prologue to the Tahdfut, the Ma^dsid is called Mi' yar 
al-ilm — the reference being undeniably to one and the same 
work. And it is interesting to note that when a Turkish trans- 
lation was made of the very book about which I am writing 
its title was changed to ^ “ The Practice of Kings ” ; 
and it should be remembered that Katib Chelebi,s. v. il^Jl 

says that this was the title of the Persian original and that the 
translator into Arabic gave it the title 

We are therefore, I think, forced to the conclusion that de- 
spite the statement of al-Murtada and despite the notes written 
by the possessors of the New York ms., w'e are merely in the 
presence of one and the same treatise, w'hich has circulated 
under two different titles. The uncommon one of the two 


» i. e. 1321 A. D. 
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existed already in the thirteenth century, the date at which 
our ms. was written. We can hardly accept the suggestion 
of one of the owners that the author is not the great al-Ghazali. 
And, I am afraid, we must convict another of the owners of 
a slight dishonesty, for he has copied the titles of the chapters 
which are wanting in the ms. from the other work, not noticing 
that he had himself laid stress upon the fact that no other 
ms, of the Park was available from which to take them. But 
mss. often have a peculiar history — ^and so have their owners. 



THE FORM AND NATURE OF E-PA AT LAGASH 
George A. Barton 
University of Pennsylvania 


Two RULERS of Lagash who lived about 500 years apart 
tell us of building a structure which they designate by the ideo- 
grams E-PA. They are Ur-Nina, who lived about 3000 b. c., 
and Gudea, who lived about 2500 B. c. Gudea makes it clear 
in his inscriptions that this structure was a seven-staged zig- 
gurat on the top of which was a chamber for the wife of the god 
similar to that on the top of the eight-staged ziggurat at Babylon 
described many centuries later by Herodotus ^ 

The passages in Gudea which make this clear are the following. 
In the inscription on statue D, after telling how he built the 
temple Eninnu for Ningirsu, he says (col, ii, 11 ff.): e-pa e- 
ub-imin-na-ni mu-na-ru Mg-ba nig-saUus-sd %a‘U nin-a-na-gi 
si-ba-ni-sa-sa; “Epa, his temple of seven stages (or zones) he 
built. In it the bridal gift of Bau, his lady, he placed 

On statue G, i, 11 ff. after he has spoken similarly of building 
Ningirsu’s temple he says: ^nin-gir-su lugaUa-ni e-pa e-ub- 
initn e-pa-bi sag-bi-su e-a ^nin-gir-su-ge nam-dug-tar-ra tnu-na- 
rd nig-sal-us-sd sdg-gub-la ^nin-gir-su-ge ^pa-u dumu an-na dam 
ki dg-ni mu-na-ta-ag-gb dingir-ra-ni ^nin-gis-zi-da egir-hi ib-us; 
*‘for Ningirsu, his king, Epa, a house of seven stages, to its 
height he built up. For Ningirsu, who decreed good, he built it. 
The bridal gift, the joy of the heart of Ningirsu and Bau, 
the child of Anu, the spouse whom he loves, he caused it to cover. 
His god Ningishzida into it he carried up.*' 

It is clear from these passages that Epa was a seven-staged 
ziggurat. The mention of the bride-price, or bridal gift, or 
marriage portion, and the carrying up thither of Ningishzida, 
who appears to have been a form of Tammuz, make it also evi- 
dent that on the top of this ziggurat there was a chamber, 

* Herodotus i, 181. 

» Statue E, i, 16 ff. and I, ii, 12ff. contain the same statement about the 
building, but omit reference to the bridabgift. 
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similar to the one at Babylon, later described by Herodotus. 
Amiaud long ago recognized the Epa as a ziggurat^, but he 
apparently did not recognize the presence of the shrine on its 
summit. 

Peters in his Nippur^ hazards the opinion that the earliest 
builder of Ziggurats in Babylonia may have been Urengur, 
who about 2450 b. c. founded the dynasty of Ur and became 
the greatest builder in Babylonia before Nebuchadnezzar. Peters 
was led to this thought because he found no ziggurat below that 
of Urengur at Nippur and because Urengur was also the builder 
of the great ziggurat at Mugheir or Ur, This opinion is, as 
can be shown from the inscriptions of the rulers of Lagash, 
clearly mistaken. These rulers — at least two of them — built 
ziggurats, and one of them built his ziggurat about 3000 b. C. 

The Epa built by Gudea consisted of seven stages, like the 
ziggurat of the temple of Nabu at Borsippa built many centuries 
later by Nebuchadnezzar. ^ Ziggurats were of three kinds ; 
possibly of four. There were those of seven stages, those of 
four stages, such as are pictured on the walls of the palace of 
Sennacherib at Kouyunjik, ^ and those of eight stages (doubling 
the four) like that of Esagilaat Babylon described by Herodotus.^ 
Peters states that the ziggurat at Nippur, excavated by him 
and Haynes, consisted of three stages. ^ 

If there were ziggurats of three stages they were built to corres- 
pond to the sacred number three, which represented the three 
elements, air, earth and water, corresponding to the triad of gods, 
Anu, Enlil, Enki. 

It seems probable that the four-stag^ tower embodies the 
idea of the sacred number four, which stood for the four points 
of the compass. For the ziggurat of seven stages there are two 
possible origins. Such ziggurats may have resulted from a 
combination of three and four, or they may have been built 


^ See Records of the Pctst, New series, II, pp. 90, and 100; z\^Decoitcertes 
en Chaldee, p. XXVI. 

^ Vol. II, p. 252. 

5 India House Inscr. iii, 65 ff.; cf. KB 2, 17 and VAB iv, 129. 

® See e. g. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, pp. 311, 312. 

^ Loc. ciL 
• Op, dt., p. 124. 
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to represent the seven zones into which the universe was supposed 
to be divided by the seven planets known to the Babylonians. 
Jensen, more than thirty years ago, ® recalling the seven zones 
{xjB-tupqatu) into which Erech was divided by its walls, held 
that these ‘"stages” or as he called them “inner rooms” in the 
Epa of Gudea, were built to correspond to the world'Zones. If 
we could be sure that the idea of world -zones was suggested 
by knowledge of the planets, these passages would reveal the 
Babylonians as possessing a high degree of astronomical knowledge 
before 2500 B. c. I am inclined to believe that this is the 
case, although the idea of the seven world-regions may have been 
suggested by the fact that seven is the sum of two sacred numbers 
three and four, and so may be older than the knowledge of as- 
tronomy. In any event these passages in Gudea prove the 
antiquity of the material elements connected with the worship 
on the ziggurats, which Herodotus describes. 

When now we turn to the inscriptions of Urnina, we find him 
claiming to have built ziggurats of two kinds. In two passages 
he declares that he built an Epa in connection with the temple 
of Nina, his favorite goddess. “ As we now know that the Epa 
was a seven-staged ziggurat, it thus becomes evident that this 
type of structure, so far from having been introduced by Uren- 
gur, was known in Babylonia about 3000 B. c. This fact 
carries back five hundred years our knowledge of the type of 
cult carried on on the Epa. If the Epa resulted from astronomical 
ideas, they, too, would be proved to be correspondingly early, 

Urnina seems also to have built another kind of ziggurat, 
or at least a structure which was probably a ziggurat, which he 
designated KI-NIR,” which may mean “ziggurat-dwelling”— 
ki meaning dwelling and nit meaning “ziggurat”.*^ Urnina 
built three KI-XIR structures, one in connection with the temple 
of Urnina, another in the temple of Ningirsu, and a third in 
the temple of Lugal-erim. That the KI-NIR was a ziggurat 


’ Kosmologie, 170 ff. 

Ibid.. 174 ff. 

» Tablet .A. in, 3.; Door-socket inscn, 1. 23. 

» Threshold-stone, 1. 13, Tablet E, iii, 3, Tablet B, iii, 6, Tablet A. 


Cf. OBiV 2823 and compare Haupt, ASKT 203 where we have igi- 
e-mr. literally “tower before the temple”, defined as ziggurat. 
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is iurther proved by the fact that in his Door-socket inscription, 
11. 21-23, Epa is put in apposition with it. This makes it clear 
that both structures were ziggurats. 

As we have shown the Epa was a seven-staged ziggurat. The 
Kinir may not necessarily have had so many stages. Probably 
it ordinarily had only three or four. 

If KI-NIR represents a temple with a ziggurat, KI-NU-NIR,^^ 
the name of the temple of Dumuzi in Girsu, mentioned by Urbau 
and Gudea, would mean “temple without a ziggurat.’' 


^ Ur-bau, Statue, vi, 10; Gudea, statue B, ix, 3; it is also frequently 
mentioned in the contracts, as e. g. in BTC 268 rev. 8. 



THE KASHMIRIAN ATHARVA VEDA BOOK TEN 
Edited with Critical Notes 

LeRoy Carr Barret 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut 

Introduction 

The tenth book of the Paippalada is here presented, elaborated 
in the manner of the preceding books; no new problems present 
themselves in this book, the shortest yet edited. 

Of the W5.— This tenth book in the Kashmir ms begins fl33b8 
and ends fl38b7, covering five folios. There is one real deface- 
ment causing a lacuna at the end of lines 3 and 4 of fl34b: a 
crack across fl35 does not make the signs illegible. 

Punctuation^ numbers^ &c , — Punctuation within the individual 
hymns is irregular, as in previous books, and frequently the 
colon mark is below the line, not in it. No accents are marked. 
The hymns are grouped in two anuvakas: the hymns of the 
first are numbered in regular succession, 1 to 6, but '‘anu 
does not appear after the sixth hymn; in the second anuvaka 
there are ten hymns numbered in regular succession except the 
tenth after which appears no numeral either for kSnda or for 
anuv^a. In editing I have given sixteen hymns as the ms 
indicates, altho the last six might have been given as three; 
but the constraining reason for such combination in Book Nine, 
namely the ms method of indicating a refrain, is not present here. 
There are a few corrections marginal and interlinear. 

Extent of the book . — The book as edited has sixteen hymns, 
of w hich one is partly prose and four are only irregularly metrical. 
If there is a stanza norm it would seem to be ten; eight hymns 
are edited as having ten stanzas; this breaks the regular pro- 
gression of the stanza norms which runs from four to twelve 
in Books 1 to 9. Assuming the correctness of the stanza di- 
visions as edited we make the following table: 
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2 hymns have 5 stanzas each = 10 stanzas 

1 hymn has 6 stanzas =6 ** 

8 hymns have 10 each = 80 

2 ’’ 12 ” = 24 ” 

2 ” 13 ” ’’ = 26 

1 hymn has 14 ” =14 

160 stanzas 

New and old material — Thirteen hymns may be properly 
called new, tho some of them contain stanzas or padas already 
known: 121 of the 160 stanzas are new. The hymns which 
are S 19.27 and 31 appear here, the only complete hymns in K 
the book which are not new. 

ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA SAKHA BOOK TEN 

1 

[fl33b8] atha dasama-[9]sydrambhah zz zz oth namo ndrdya- 
nay a z om hdsva tejane dhe-[10]no lamhanastani [ na tad vido 
yad aschasi | yad avittam na tad ghasah | 

The introductory phrases are correct. If, as seems likely, 
pada a ends with tejane three syllables are lacking at the be- 
ginning; b seems possible tho lacking one syllable; in c read 
icchasi, remove colon, in d read probably avittam. 

patro[ll] yas te prsthibdhum astakarh sdmanarh krdhi | atho 
duhitaram naptem atho tvarh{\2\ sdmand bhava ] 

Read : putro yas te prsnibahus tarn u tvaih samanarh krdhi ] 
atho duhitaram naptim atho tvaih samana bhava z 2 z 

This stanza has appeared Paipp 5.1.3; there I departed from 
the ms and suggested s^anarh and sasana, but the double testi- 
mony of the ms is against this. In 5.1.3c naptrim is the reading. 

asdme kuru mdinagur asya svasdrdte nindate ma te snuhi te 
1 [13] paretakastu pakarh vah punar daddmi yonav 

I am not at all sure of the word division or end of the stanza; 
with pakaih and yonau the last pada would be possible. 

ehada tvam hada tasyds tapatu si-{\A\sniharh [ tasyddhi putrdn 
bhrdtfhs ca tasya gostham vi tdvata | 

The first word here may be vehad, but the rest of the pada 
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I cannot solve: in b perhaps some form of snih is at the end; 
in d perhaps vi dhavata. 

yasyasota ndsti vdkl-{\S\r yasydm d vd havirgrha}} dunndmms 
tatra gaschatu tatra sarvdh paretana 

In a read yasyam and possibly v^ir, in b ^grham ; in c durnamnis 
and gacchata. 

pari[16] dhdmdmty ekd | 

It seems probable that this refers to Ppp. 2.4.3 ( = §2.14.6), 
which is as follows: pari dhamany asam a^uhi k^tham iv^aram 
I ajaisaih sarvan ajin vo na^yatetas sadanvah. This is stanza 
6 in the hymn here. 

anna svdrdna kose cardm atko go^thdn vicdri^nrh \ a-[\l]iho yas 
svapne pasydmi td ita ndsaydmasi \ 

In a we may read yam na^varam (or na^variih), in c yas, in d 
ito. 

kanvd yd gardabhlva [18] nirdhajat sukarwa tasye prati pravar- 
taya | taptam asmdnam dsinlrh \ 

In b read ni dhrajat, in c tasyai, remove colon after c; for 
asinirh possibly a^nim. 

yoni-[\9\r ydbhi gaschdt priyath kasidu pastdusinlrh kastdu 
pamasydschidydd athdindrh [fl34a] cdtaydtdi \ paramdm cet 
pardvatdrh 

For pada a we may probably read yoner yabhi gacchat priyam ; 
for the next two padas I can suggest nothing; I would put 
colon before athainarii, reading the last two padas together as 
they stand: or read paravatam. 

yd bhadrd ydrh sivd yorjd payasd saha | [2] agnis tvdsmdkam 
gfhe gdrhapatyo ni yaschatu j 

In pada a read yS for yarn, in d yacchatu. 

idarh vo devas savitedam [3] devo vrhaspatil^ idam vo visve de- 
vdvasdnam ajuksdt. i 

Place colon after pada b ; in cd read deva avasanam aghuksanta. 

pari prdgd-[4:]d devo agnl raksohdmivacdtanah sedhan visvd apa 
dviso dahan oksdnsi [5] visvahd j 

Place colon after pada b: read raksahsi in d; this stanza oc- 
curs KS 38.12. 
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paryame gam ane^ata pary agnim ahar^ata | deve^ akratai 
irava^ ka z-[6]wa?n gd dadhar^ati z 1 z 

Read: parime gam anesata pary agnim ah^^ata | deve§v 
akrata 6rava§ ka iman a dadhar§ati z 13 z 1 z 

This stanza as emended appears RV 10.155.5 and VS 35.18, 
and with ab reversed at S 6.28.2. 

2 

[fl34a6] tvaylndriyarh tvayi varcas tvarh dharmapatir bhava ] 
[7] tvam utaro bhrdtrvyebhyas tava laksmlk payasvatl 

Read uttaro in pada c. 

bhavetdm asvind vahath tava rd-[8]stram divi srutarh tvam dyusmdn 
sapatnahottaro dvi^ato bhava 

It seems probable to me that we should read tavetam at the 
beginning of pMa a; for vaham possibly vahau; in b read ^ritarh. 

tlksnasfhgo vrsa-]^\bhas samudraivaksatodaka tvam | sahas- 
ravlryds tavdhdho gavdrhpatl 

For pada b read samudra ivak^tOdakarii ; in c °viryas, in d 
gavam-pate. 

bhrdtrvya-\\^\s ca saputtras ca yas tvd sattro jighdnsati \ sriyantam 
sarvesdm daddtu ya ivath ve-[ll]da z sriyantarh sarvesdrh mdddyo 
gfha vi dhdraya 

In pada a read sapatna^, in b ^trur : Sriyantam ° ° veda does 
not seem to belong to the verse and I would drop it out, but 
it seems to indicate that pada c is Sriyantam sarve^ih dadatv* 
for d we might read atho grharh vi dharayat. The restoration of 
cd is uncertain and I think §riyantam must be a corruption: 
^riyarii ca might be a good emendation. 

tvam I vast satydkuti-[12]s satyadharma gavesimxh andstrds tvarh 
sarvdstl tvd bhrdtrvydndih sriyarh ruha [ 

Remove colon after tvarh which surely belongs in this stanza; 
in b read gavesanah; in c anastras, probably sarv^tri, and tvarh. 
This is stanza 5. 

[13] tubhydfh srayantu balayas tubhyarh sulkd pra dlyatdm. 
tuhhyarh virdt payo ruhdth tvam [14] vdhchanfu visa mahl z 

In pada a read tubhyarh, in b §ulkah; pada c might stand but 
duham would improve it; in d vi§o mahiti. 
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vdnchanti tvd vfhadrdstrarh dvisis tesdrh sukhdhita | [15] tvatn 
devdnam bhava priyas tvayi gdvo adhisruta | 

In pada b read tvisis and sukhahita; in d adhiiritali. 

tvaylndriyam tvayi varcas tvarh [16] yajno adhisruta^ tavdyantu 
havarh devls tvam priyo ham vrhaspatih 

In pada b tvayi should probably be read, and adhi§ritab; 
in c devas would seem more probable; in d I think we may read 
ha vrhaspateb- 

agm-[17]somd pavamdndu virdd devl payasvati | atandhrarh sarve 
raksantu rdstrarh te ndpa da~[fl34b] dyarh 
Read atandram in pada c, and at the end of d possibly dadhyub 
or dadhan. 

agnir iva iry^rh pradhya kaskulam ivd rtija | sriyam bhrdtrvydndm 
adhas tvdmdl-[2]kam ivddipu^kardt. z 2 z 

Read: agnir iva trnam pradahya kaskulam iva ruja j Sriyam 
bhratTvyanam adhas fl^varhdikam ivadhipas kar^ z 10 z 2 z 
In pada a pradahya seems a fair conjecture but pra ti might 
be as good; I do not find kaskulam, but it might be equivalent 
to kularhkasam. 

3 

[fl34b2] asvdiva ratham d dhatsva sinhdiva purtisam [3] hara | 
hastwarvad valdm bhandhi bhrdtrvyd'^drh sriyarh riiha | 

Read a^va iva in a, sinha iva in b, possibly °ar\^an balarh 
bhandhi in c. 

ui te kfno *** [4] po vrahma devdir abhistvatarh j dprliam ivar- 
adukam etarh khadiram aha * 

Read: ut te Iq-notu ka^yapo vrahma devair abhistutam j 
apritam iv^a^ukam etaih khadiram a hara z 2 z 

There is a lacuna covering the end of lines 3 and 4; three 
characters seem to be missing from line 3 (tho there is a trace 
of the ‘Tu” of krnotu) and four characters from line 4. 

♦**[5]rma haram utditam parnam d hardd aviduso grhath yad 
imdfh devdis samdrh bhrtd ta pra-[6\ddd vrhaspatih 
A good reading for pada a would be utaitad varma harad 
which is of course pure conjecture except varma; pada b seems 
to end with harad and pada c with yad, tho S 4T8.2b is harad 
aviduso grham. For the last tw'o padas we may read with some 
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probability imam devais samam bhrtam tarn pra dadad vrhaspatib. 

The lacuna touches the end of line 5 but enough of the charac- 
ters is left to assure the transliteration given; the tops of the 
characters are broken so that the ms may have had bhrtam tarii. 

tan a dhamhi samdhite gndu surydvicaksane | tebhis tvam u- 
[l]ttaro bhava bhrdtrvydndm sriyam ruha | atho yesdrh payo hara 

In pada a read dhehi, in b 'gnSu surya®, in e e§am. Edgerton 
would read tebhyas tvam in c. 

ddityd rudra [8] vasava rsayo bhutakfias ca ye | sriyam ca ksat- 
tram ojas ca tubhyarh deva asdvisub 

Read ksatram in pada c. 

[9] asuraslndrdndmdyusman satasdrada ( sa indrtva devesu 
ivislmdn vi-ll0]sd vada z 3 z 

Read; asuro 'sJndranamayusman ^ta^^adali | sa indra iva 
devesu tvisTmah vi^ 3. vada z 6 z 3 z 

4 

[fl34bl0] idarh rdstrarh prathatdrh gobhir asvdir idarh rdstram 
adhyeno-[ll]rayd rasena asmdi sad urvlr upa samnamattu sap- 
lahotrd hatasatrun sacittdrh | 

In pada b the ms corrects to adnyeno°; the phrase appears 
below in st. 8b where the ms reads anyeneraya; this latter read- 
ing can stand tho the word anya (=inexhaustibleness?) occurs 
only in S 12.1.4; a better reading would be rastram madyene®. 
In d I would suggest hata^atrus sacittah. 

[12] imdi rdjdna isibhir ghnantu satrun ime rdjdnas samitydn 
vadeytik | ime [13] rdjdnas prtand mahantdm aharh vrahmd vimrdho 
ham niraksdh 

In pada a read ime and i§ubhir, in b samityam; in c prtanas 
sahantam; with *haih pada d can stand if nirak^li can mean 
‘‘protector.” 

idarh rdstram kf-[14]tamad viravaj jisnu ugram idam rdstram 
gadamas cittraghosam. | asme rdstrd [15] balamam nehararhtv 
aharh devebhyo havisd vidheyarh z 

In pada a Iqrtamad would seem possible but kirtimad would 
be better; read ji§nugram; in b possibly gatumac, and citra- 
ghosam. For c read asmai rastraya balarii ni harantv. 
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yadi yuddhe yad mrjatarh [16] vo astu devdinasad yadi vd pit- 
ryena | yena ftviyad dhena vo astu tasmd devebhyo 

havisdjuhomi j 

In pada a I can make no suggestion for yad mrjatam, but 
the rest of the pada seems good; in b °ainasad: in c I would 
read yenartviyM eno; in a and c read asti. Edgerton suggests 
anrjutvarh for yad mrjatam. 

yad vas krurarh manasd yas ca vdco devenasd-[lS]d yadi vd 
piiryena | dpdiva du^apnim api datsva vadhvam athd nandinas 
5u-[l 9]Tnanasas sumetd 

The ms corrects du of dusvapnim to dva. 

Read yac ca in pada a, devainasad in b: for c we might read 
apaiva dusvapnyam api dhatsva baddham; in d sameta would 
seem possible. 

ekavratd vi dhinam bhajarhiv apurohi tena vo rdstrarh pra- 
{i\3Sdi\prathayantu devdb samyag vo rdstrarh saha vo mandnsi 
samictndfh pasavo vi^a-\2\rupdh sarmclndnarh vo aham asmi 
vrahtnd samyanco devd havdm d yantu [3] meyimam. | 

In pada a I would suggest vidhiin bhajantv apurohitas but 
could not defend it strongly; in b prathayantu, in d sami- 
cTnanam and the same in e; in f havam and probably ma imam. 
This is stanza 6. 

yathdpas samiidrdya sarmcir vahatu sriyarh | evd rdstrdmya 
\<^]me devah samyanco vahatu sriyam. | 

In pada b read vahanti, in c rastraya, in d vahantu. 

samsrstam vo rdstrarh prathayantu gobhir asvdi-[5\s sarhsrstam 
anyenerayd rasena | maya vrahmand prathamdndhso vastydhsa [6] 
svadam ugrd bhavdtha | 

In pada c read maya and prathamanaso, in d vasiyansas and 
sadam. 

bahur yo vd prasr^o dkrsnir astu bahukumdrds pa-[1]tirupds 
pitfrmrh satyarh vadantas sumatirh caranto mi trarh grhndnd ja- 
[8]nu5o yantu sakhyarh 

In pada a read pramrno dhrsnur asti, in b pratirOpas; in 
d read mitrarh and probably janaso. 

iha ksa'tram dyumnam uta rdUrarh samttv indriyarh pasubhiJ^ 
sarhvidd-[9]nam madhnatvdndpriydn yds ca dvismedarh 
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Read ksatram in pada a; in b sam etv seems probable tho 
§ami tv might be possible: in c I would suggest mathnatu 
tan apriyan yah§ ca dvisma, ending the stanza with this familiar 
phrase. 

(dvismedarn) rdstrarh prathatdm sarvadeva | idarh rd^trarh kfta- 
[10]mad vlravaj jisiiugram idarh rdstra pasumad vrahmavfddharh 
1 idarh rdstrarh hatasatru ji-[ll]s^u 

For pada a read idarh rastraih ® sarvadevam, pada b as above 
at 3a; in c rastraih and omit the colon after ^vrddham; in d 
hata^tru. In spite of the punctuation these four padas seem 
to belong together. 

sapatnasdharh pramrnamldarh rdstrarh drdham ugrarh sddha- 
mittram abhimdti-[12]sdharh sarga jigdya dhrtavd vrstilfi z 4 z 

Read: sapatnasaharh pramrnam idarh rastraih drdham ugram 
j sadhamitram abhimatisahaih sargo jigaya tdhrtava vrstib 
z 12 2 4 z 

In d I have thought of dhrtavafi vrs^eh and also drtav iva 
vTstib, but neither seems very attractive: Edgerton suggests 
jigayadhrta iva vrsteb- 

The general intent of this hymn is clear but the details have 
not come out at all well. 


5 

(S 19.31) 

[f 13 5a 12] dudumbareiju ma-\\3\nind pustikdmdya vedhasl pas- 
iindrh sarvesdrh sphdtirh gostharh me savitd[\V[vitd karat. [ yo 
agnir gdrhapatyas pasundm adhipd asat. udumbaro vr-[15]sd 
manis sarh md srjaiu pustyd kartririarh phaldvatlrh svadhdm irdrh 
ca no gr-[\6\ha | udumbarasya tejasd dhdtd piistirh dadhdiu te j 
yad dvipds catuspds ca yd-[n]ny d ye rasa | grhnlydrh te^drh 
bJidumanarh bibhratd udumhararh ra manith pustirh pa-{\S\s Undth 
pari jagrabhdharh caiuspaddrh dvipaddrh yas ca dhdnyarh payab 
I pasundrh rasa-[\9]m odhtnarh vrhaspatis savitd me ni yaschdt. 

) aharh pasundm adhi mdni ma-[fl35b]yf pustirh pustipatir dadhd- 
tu I mahyam audumbaro manis prajayd ca dhanena ca ] i-[2]ndrena 
jinvato ma^ir d marh saha varcasah \devo manis sapattrahd dhanasd 
dhanasd-[3]ye j paioranyasva bhdumdnarh gavdrh sphdtirh ni yaschatu 
I yaihdgre tvarh vanaspate pustyd [4] saha jajhise | evd dhanasya 
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me sphatim a daddti sarasvatlm j d me dhino [5] sarasvatl payas- 
phdtirh ca dhanyarh j sinwdly upavahad ayath codumbaro manify [6] 
z om ayam codumbaro manib 2 om tvam mamndm ipd vrsdmi 
trdi pustim pu-[l]stipatir jajdna ] tvayi me vdjd dravinani sar- 
vodumbara sa team assat sahasva[^]rdd ardtim abhitiksayarh ca | 
grdmanlr asi grdmarils chdydbhisikto bhi [9] md sica varcasd tejo 
si tejo mayi dharaydnadharlr asarlr mayi dhehi ( [10] pustir asi 
pustyd md sam agdhi grhamedhe grhapatin md krnu udumbara 
sa tveme [11] smdsu ray yam sarvaviram ni yascha rdyasposdya 
prati munce aham tdm ayam odumba-[12]ro manir vlro vtrdya 
ucyate 1 sa nas sanlrh madhumatlrh krnotu rayim ca nas 5a-[13] 
rvavlrarh ni yahhdL z 5 z 

The margin corrects to adhipa in fl35al9, and to yalchatarh 
in fl35bl3. 

Read : audumbarena manina pustikamaya vedhase [ pa^unarh 
sarvesarh sphatim gosthe me savita karat z 1 z yo agnir gar- 
hapatyas pa^unam adhipa asat | audumbaro vrsa man is sarh 
ma s^jatu pustya z 2 z karisinlih phalavatirh svadham irarh ca 
no grhe 1 audumbarasya tejasa dhata pustim dadhatu me z 3 z 
yad dvipac ca catuspac ca yany annani ye rasab 1 grhniyarii 
te§arh bhumanarh bibhrad audumbararh manim z 4 z pustim 
pa^unam pari jagrabhaham catu§padam dvipadam yac ca 
dhanyam | payab pa^unam rasam osadhinaih vrhaspatis savita 
me ni yacchat z 5 z aharii pasunam adhipa asani mayi pustim 
pu§tipatir dadhatu | mahyam audumbaro manir dravinani ni 
yacchatu z 6 z upa maudumbaro manis prajaya ca dhanena ca 
1 indrena j invito manir a magan saha varcasa z 7 z devo manis 
sapatnaha dhanasa dhanasataye | pa^or annasya bhumanarh 
gavarh sphatim ni yacchatu z 8 z yathagre tvam vanaspate pustya 
saha jajhi^ j eva dhanasya me sphatim a dadhatu sarasvati z 9 z 
a me dhanarii sarasvati payasphatirh ca dhanyam | sinivaly 
upavahad ayarh caudumbaro manih z 10 z tvarii maninam adhipa 
vr§asi tvayi pustim pustipatir jajana j tvayime vaja dravinani 
sarv'audumbara sa tvam asmat sahas^arad aratim abhitirh 
ksayaih ca z 11 z gramanir asi gramanir utthayabhisikto ‘bhi 
ma sihea varcasa j tejo ‘si tejo mayi dharaya f nadharir a^rir f 
mayi dhehi z 12 z pustir asi pustya ma sam angdhi grhamedhi 
grhapatim ma krnu | audumbara sa tvam asmasu dhehi rayirh 
ca nas sarvaviram ni yaccha rayasposaya prati munce aham 
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tvam z 13 z ayam audumbaro manir viro virayocyate | sa nas 
sanirh madhumatlrii krnotu rayim ca nas sarvavirarh ni yac- 
chat z 14 z 5 z 

Whitney translates vedhase in lb tho the S text has vedhasa. 

Our ms omits 6d and 7a, which I have supplied from S. The 
emendation in lie is close to our ms and would seem as good 
as any of the other suggestions. In st 13 I have restored from 
S. In 14b S has badhyate which may be the true reading here. 

6 

[fl35bl3] bhagasya rdjhas sumatirh gamema yo havante [14] 
bahudha mdnusdsah \ karma krnvdno bhagam d vrmte sa no javesu 
subha-[15]gdm krnotu bhagam purastdt prativuddhyamdnd pasyema 
devls tisasarh vibhdtlrh [16] pratlcl subhrd dravinena sdkath bhagam 
vahatv aditin nd etu j bhago no dya [l7] ssavite dadhdtu devdnam 
panthd vibhino na ehi [ arvdcl bhadras sumitu[l%]n na etv adhd bhage 
ma sumatd no stu z bhagena vdcam isitdm vadani sarasvatl [19] ma- 
dhumatim suvarcasah bhagenddattam tipa medam dgdmn yathd var- 
casvdn mami-[i20]tim dvadani j bhago md gd^ avatu bhago mdvatu 
dhdnye [ aksesu strlsumd [f 136a] bhago bhago mdvatu rattyd bhago na 
madhyamdnesu prdtar md bhagdgamat. \ bhago md prdtar a-[2] 
vatu bhago madhyandinam pari | apardhne vayam bhagarh vdsdiva 
pari darma te \ bhagarh d€vebhya-[i\s subhagarh bhagarh manuse- 
bhyah divas prthivydham antariksdd bhagarh vrne | so gre ramatdrh 
[4] mayi sa md pr avatu varcasd | bhagarh vrnd vagvarh vahanti 
vani prayanto bhagam id dhavanie { [5] bhagena dattam upa medam 
dgam visvarh bhutam dravinena bhadrd | bhagena devds sam agan 
may%-\G[md vitvd bhuvandhhivaste j prayaschan nayati bahudha 
vasuni | sa no dadhatv atamad va-[7]mistharh vdto bhago varuno 
vdyur agnih ksettrasya patnl suhavd no stu | hiranydkso [8] adhi- 
pasyo nrcaksds sarvdismdkam sajamdno na ehi ud ehi deva 
surya saha [9] sdubhdgyena sd rsabhasya vdjena sahdvatarh karanena 
I hiranyenety ekd [10] z 6 z 

Read: bhagasya raj has sumatirh gamema yarn havante 
bahudha manusasah j karma krnvano bhagam a \Tnite sa no 
javesu subhagan krnotu z 1 z bhagarh purastat pratibudhyamanarh 
pasyema devim u^aih vibhatim i pratici §ubhra dravinena 
sakaih bhagarh vahatu aditir na aitu z 2 z bhagarh no 'dya 
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savita dadhatu devanarii pantha vibhinno na ehi j arvaci bhadra 
sumatir na etv adha bhage sa sumana no ‘stu z 3 z bhagena 
vScam isit^m vadani sarasvalirh madhumatim suvarcasam | bha- 
genadattam upa medam agan yatha varcasvan samltim avadani 
z 4 z bhago ma gosv avatu bhago mavatu dhanye [ aksesu strisuma 
bhago bhago mavatu ratryam z 5 z bhago ma madhyamahnesu pratar 
ma bhaga agamat | bhago ma pratar avatu bhago madhyandinaih 
pari z 6 z aparahne vayarii bhagath vasa iva pari dadhma te | bhagarh 
devebhyas subhagam bhagaih manusebhyab z 7 z divas prthivya 
aham antariksad bhagaih vrne | so 'gre ramatarii mayi sa ma 
pravatu varcasa z 8 z bhagarh f vrna vagvarii f vahanti vane 
prayanto bhagam id dhavante ) bhagenMattam upa medam 
agan vi^varh bhutarii dravinena bhadram z 9 z bhagena devas 
sam agan mayima viiva bhuvanabhivaste [ prayacchann eti 
bahudha vasuni sa no dadhatv f atamad vasistham z 10 z vato 
bhago varuno vayur agnih k^trasya patni suhava no ‘stu ( 
hiranyak^ atipa^yo iq^cak^s sarvais sakaih sajamano na ehi z 1 1 
z ud ehi deva sOrj^a saha saubhagyena | saharsabhasya vajena 
sahavataih karanena z 12 z hiranyenety eka z 13 z 6 z anu 1 z 

Some of the emendations suggested are somewhat doubtful, 
particularly 3b; in 9a we would get a good pada by reading 
v^nana navagvarii. Edgerton suggests yave§u in Id; and dadh- 
mahe in 7b since te seems out of place in the hymn. St 13 
must have appeared in some lost part of the ms. 

7 

(S 19.27) 

[fl36al0] gobhis tod pdtv ar§abho vrsa tod pdtu vdjibhiip vdyus pod 
vrd-{\\]hmand to indras tvd pdtv indrt mamas tod pdtv osadhtbkin 
naksattrdis pdtu suryab ] [12] madhitis tvd candro vrttrahd vdtah 
prdnena raksatu tisro divas tisras prthi-\\S\vis trtny antariksdni 
caturas samudrdn. [ trivrtarh stomam trivrtdpa dhus td-[14]s tod 
rak^antu trivrtds irivrtibhih [ trln ndkdm trlni samudram trlni 
vradhndth [15] trtni vdisiapdrh trlni mdtarisvanas trlni surydn. 
gopitrn kalpaydmi [16] te ghrtena tvd sam uksdmy agndjyena 
vardhayam agues candrasya sUryasya md prdmm [17] mdyino 
dabharh I md va prdymth md vo pdnam md haro mlyano dabham j 
bhrdjanta vi-[lS]havedamo devd ddivyena mdvaias prdnendgnim 
sam dadhata vdtah prdnena sam-[\9\}iata prdnena visvatamukham 
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suryam devdjanayam dyu^kftd jlvdyusmdh ji-[i\Z6h]va sd mf^d 
prdnendtmdnvyatdm fiva md mftyor upa gd visarh j devdndrh niha~ 
[2\tdrh nidhirmam indrdnv avindam pathibhir devayanaih dpo 
hiranyarh jugubhis tri-[3]vrdbhih tds tvdraksantu trivrtds trivrdbhih 
trayastrifisad davds trlni ca wya-[4]nz priydyamdnd jugupur upsv 
antah | asmins candre adhi yad dhiranyam tend-[S]yam kfr^vad 
vlrydT^i z 1 z 

The ms corrects to mrtha in fl36bl, and to abindham in 
fl36b2. 

Read : gobhis tva patv r^abho vrsa tva patu vaj ibhih [ vay u§ tva 
vrahmana patv indras tva patv indriyaih z 1 2 somas tva patv 
osadhibhir naksatrais patu sOryah | madbhis tva candro vrtraha 
vatah pranena raksatu z 2 z tisro divas tisras prthivis triny 
antariksani caturas samudran | trivrtam stomam trivrta apa ahus 
tas tva raksantu trivrtas trivrdbhih z 3 z trin nakan trm samudran 
trin vradhnan trin vaistapan [ trin matari^vaneis trin sury^an goptf n 
kalpayami te 2 4 z ghrtena tva sam uksamy agna ajyena var- 
dhayan | agne^ candrasya suryasya ma pranam mayino dabhan 
z 5 z ma vah pranam ma vo 'panarii ma haro mayino dabhan 
I bhrajanto vi^vavedaso deva daivyena mavata z 6 z pranenag- 
nirh sam dadhati vatas pranena sarhhitah | pranena vi^vato- 
mukham suryam deva ajanayan z 7 z ayu^yuskrtam jivayusman 
jiva ma mrthah | pranenatmanvatarh jiva ma mftyor upa ga 
va§am z 8 z devanam nihitam nidhirii yam indro anvavindat 
pathibhir devayanaih | apo hiranyaih jugupus triv^dbhis tas tva 
raksantu trivrtas trivrdbhih 9 z trayastrihsad devas trini ca 
viryani priyayamana jugupur apsv antah | asmins candre 
adhi yad dhiranyam tenayaih krnavad viryani z 10 z 1 z 

The corrections bring the text here almost into accord with 
that of S: in 2c madbhis as here should probably be read also 
in S; in 6c S has dhavata, in 7a it has s^'janti. 

8 

(S 19.27.1145) 

[fl36b5] ye devd divy ekddasa stha te devdso [6] havir idarh 
jusadhvath | asapattrarh purastdt pascdn no bhayatn krtam. | 
saviid md dak^u[1]imtu uttardn na md saclpatih divo mddityd 
raksantu bhumyd raksantu gnayab |[8] indrdgnt raksatdm md 
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purastad asvindv abhitas carma yaschatdrh tirasclndgnyd [9] rak- 
§atu jdtavedd bhutakrto me sarvatas santu varmab z 2 z 

Read: ye deva divy ekadasa stha te dev^o havir idam jus- 
adhvam z 1 z <ye deva antariksa ekadasa °° ° z 2 z ye devati 
prthivyam ekadasa stha te devaso havir idarh jusadhvam z 3 z > 
asapatnam purastat pascan no 'bhayarii krtam | savita ma dak- 
sinata uttaran ma sacTpatihi z 4 z divo maditya raksantu bhumya 
raksantv agnayah | indragni raksatarh ma purastad asvinav 
abhita§ ^arma yacchatam | tiraScInaghnya raksatu jataveda 
bhutalq^to me sarvatas santu varma z 5 z 2 z 

Stanzas 2 and 3 have been supplied from S; our ms is perfectly 
capable of making such omissions without leaving a trace and 
the address to eleven gods seems less probable than the address 
to three groups of eleven; cf RV 1.139.11 and see Whitney on 
S 19.27. 

9 

[fl36b9] ye psv antab [10] agnayas pravistas sroko manohd 
khano nirdaka \ atmadusis tanodiisi idam [11] tvdnatu srjdmi nira 
enam nirrtam srjdmi \ 

Read : ye ‘psv an tar agnayas pra vista mroko manoha khano 
nirdaha atmadOsis tanOdu§ih | idam tan ati s^jami nir enaiii 
nirrtam srjami z 1 z 

Cf SMB l.r.lab and S 16.1.3 and 4; also S 10.5,21. 

dbhutyd satvoya nir du^apnyam [12] suvdmi \ vasisthdrundhati 
ma md pdtdrh prajdpateb 

In pada a we need something like sahovatya; in d read sa 
ma and probably prajapate. With pada b cf S 16.1.11 and with 
c RVKh 10.85.5b. 

prastaro irhaspates ke-[13]sdb ardhiidharh caksns susrutdu karndv 
aksatdu | prdndpdndti hrdaydjara-[14]sam md mdsln madkyam- 
drisarn | 

We might read in this ke§a ardhukam caksus susrutau, and 
perhaps also sa ma ma hihsin; after that I have no suggestion. 
Colon should stand after karnau. 

dpo md hindhantu duskrtd duritd yo md ca-[15]itrma | ayo ma 
suddhd uditas tanobhib 

I would suggest here duskrtad duritM yad va; but TS. 1.8.5.3e 
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is durita yani cakrma, and perhaps we might read so here. 
For ayo ma I have no suggestion ; Buddha and uditas are possible 
as words and we should read tanubhih, but I make nothing 
out of the pada. 

vdisvdnaro rasmibhir na^ pundtu vdtah [16] prdnenesiro navobhih 
dydvaprthivl payasd payasvafl | rtdvarl ya-[\l]jhiye md punltdm 

Read nabhobhih in b, and remove colon at the end of c. 
This stanza appears S.6.62.1; TB 1.4.8,3; and MS 3.11.10; 
the Yajus texts have ma in a as well as other variants. 

punantu md agnayo gdrhapatydh punantu md pf^nyd de-[18] 
devajratdrh | punantu sd sakvarls somapfsthds pavamdndso va- 
jrinah 

The ms corrects to pavaman^po. 

Read: punantu magnayo garhapatyab punantu ma p^snayo 
devajutah | punantu ma Sakvaris somapr§thas pavamanaso 
vajrinah z 6 z 

[19] yas pavitd ma pundtu md vrhadbhir deva savitah varsisthydir 
dydtmavo pari 

Read sa punatu and devas savita; the omission of sa would 
improve the rhythm: we may read varsi§thair but for the rest 
I can get nothing. 

vrahma-[2G\savdis pundtu md rdjasavdih pundtu md satarh 
pavitrd vitatd tiras ca ya [fl37a] tebhir md devds savita pundtu \ 

Read: vrahmasavais punatu ma rajasavais punatu ma [ 
§ataiTi pavitra vitata tira§ ca ya tebhir ma devas savita punatu 
z 8 z 

With padas cd cf MS 1,2.1 where vitatany asu stands for our 
vitata tira§ ca ya. 

satarh ca md pavitdras punantu sahasrath ca srava-[2]ne^ dpab 
j dim iva puto ssy agnir iva suvarcd stir y a iva sucaksd 

Read : ^tarh ca ma pavitaras punantu sahasram ca sravanesv 
apali I apa iva puto *smy agnir iva suvarcas surya iva sucak^hi 
z 9 z 

uru-[3]f^dv asrpd udumbardu yamasya dutau caratdu jandh 
anu I tdv asmabhyarh [4] drse drse dr surydya ] punar ddtdm asmad 
deki bhadram. z 3 z 

Read: urunasav asutrpa udumbarau yamasya dutau carato 
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janan anu ] tav asmabhyam dr§e-dr^ suryaya punar datam asum 
adyeha bhadram z 10 z 3 z 

This stanza occurs RV 10.14.12; S 18.2.13; TA 6.3.2; the first 
two padas appear again in Bk 19 on f266b. RV and S have 
udumbalau but probably udumbarau can stand with the same 
meaning; if dt^-d^ is not acceptable we will have to read with 
the others d^i^ye. 

10 

[fl37a5] agan devdsu svar aganmdganma jyotir aganma ma- 
hendro si paramesthl sumittra [6] vihatomukham d te aydni sam~ 
dfsafi udyann adya mittramahas sapattrdn neva [7] jahi dimndn 
rasmibhis saha rdtrlndrhs tamasd vidhl j 5 te hamtv adha-[8]fnafn 
tamd suryasydvrtam anv dvrte daksindm anv dvrtarh | agnes tejasd 
te-[9]jasm bhuydmas indrasyendriyanendriyavan bhuydsarh j idam 
aham agne-[\{)\$ tejasvendrasyendriye^ somasya dyumnena visvesdm 
devdndfh kratundmusyd-[ll]musydyaimsydmusydh putrasya varcas 
teja indriyarh prdnam dyiir ni [12] ve^tayami dyun ni yaschet. 
idam aham agnes tejasvendrasyendriyena 5o-[13] masya dyumnena 
vihesdm devdndfh kratundmusydmu^ydyariasydmusydh putra-[l4\ 
sya varcas teja indriyarh prdnam dyur addya tutydyanarh pdsesitvd 
[15] dus^apnena sarhsrjya mrtyor vydttd sarhn apt dadhdmi z 4 z 

Read : agan devas svai* aganma jyotir aganma | mahendro 'si 
paramesthl sumitra vi^vatomukham a te ayani sanidr§ah z 1 z 
udyann adya mitramahas sapatnan me 'va jahi | diva 
enan rasmibhis saha ratiinaihs tamasa vidhis te yantv adha- 
mam tamah z 2 z suryasyavrtam anvavarte daksinam anv 
avTtam | agnes tejasa tejasvi bhuyasam indrasyendriyenendriya- 
VM bhuy^m z 3 z idam aham agnes tejasendrasyendriyena 
somasya dyumnena vi^vesam devtoarii kratunamusyamusyayan- 
asyamusyab putrasya varcas teja indriyarh pranam ayur ni 
ve§tayami | ayur ni yacchet z 4 z idam aham agnes tejasendras- 
yendriyena somasya dyumnena visvesaih devanam kratunamus- 
yamusyayanasyamusyah putrasya varcas teja indriyarh pranam 
ayur adaya Itutyayanarh pa^sitvaf dussvapnena sarhsrjya 
mrtyor vyatte sarh api dadhami z 5 z 4 z 

I am not at all sure of devas in st la; S 16.9.3. has aganma 
svab svar aganma: toward the end of 5 perhaps we might read 
bhutya enarh pa§a isitva, or adayabhutya®. For st 2 cf RV 1.50. 
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11a and S 13.1.32bcd; vidhis is not quotable but seems possible; 
perhaps vadhis would be better. For st 3 cf § 10.5. 37ab and 
KS 5.5; for the rest cf S 10.5.36 and similar stanzas. 

11 

[137al6] yo nas svo yo arano hhrdtfvyas cajighdhsati \ indras ca 
tasydgnis ca marma [17] skandhesu vindatdrh \ yo md sayydndm 
jdgratarh yas ca suptam jighdhsati ] indra-[lS]s ca tasydgnis ca bdhii 
marmani vricatdrh yo md carantam tisthantam dsinath ca jighdh-^ 
[I9]sati [ indras ca tarn asmin agnis ca duritam prati muncatdrh 
I yo md caksusd manasd[20] s ca vdcd jighdhsati | indras ca tasmdgni 
hindhsi vahatdpi td yas pi-[il31h]sdco ydtudhdnas kravydd yo 
math jighdhsati | indr ah ca tasydgnis ca kruddhau digdhd-[2]bhir 
asyatdrh ) yo md vrahmand tapasd yas ca yajhdir jighdhsati ] 
indras ca tasydgni-{i\s ca hfdaye dhana vindhatam \ yo me vrahma 
yo me tapaih balarh srestharh jighdhsati | i-[A\ndras ca tasmdgnis 
ca murdhanarh prati vindatdrh | yo me annam yo me rasarh vdcarh 
hrestharh [5] jighdhsati ] indras ca tasmad agnis cdtsarh hahkararh 
asyatdrh [ yo me tanturh yo me [6] prajdrh caksus srottrarh ji- 
ghdhsati ( indras ca tasmdgnis cehitarh devesu vindatdrh yo [1\ me 
gobhldascad asvabhyas purusebhyah indras sa tasmdgnis ca 
jydnath devesu vindatdrh z[S]z 5 z 

Read: yo nas svo yo arano bhratrvyaS ca jighahsati | indra^ 
ca tasyagni§ ca marma skandhesu vindatam z 1 z yo ma ^yanaih 
jagrataih ya^ ca suptam jighahsati | indra4 ca tasyagnis ca bahu 
marmani vr^catam z 2 z yo ma carantam tisthantam asinarh ca 
jighahsati | indra^ ca tasminn agni^ ca duritam prati muhcatam 
z 3 z yo ma caksusa manasa ya§ ca vaca jighahsati | indras ca 
tasma agni^ ca fhinahsi vahatapi taf z 4 z yas pi^co yatudhana§ 
kravyad yo mam jighahsati 1 indra§ ca tasyagnis ca kruddhau 
digdhabhir asyatam z 5 z yo ma vrahmana tapasa ya^ ca yajhair 
jighahsati | indra^ ca tasyagnis ca hrdaye dhanam vindatam 
z 6 z yo me vrahma yo me tapo balam 4resthaih jighahsati { 
indra^ ca tasyagnis ca murdhmam prati vindatam z 7 z yo me 
annaiii yo me rasath vacaiii Srestharh jighahsati j indra^ ca tasma 
agni§ castram hihk^am asyatam z S z yo me tantum yo me 
praj^ caksu5 ^rotraih jighahsati | indras ca tasma agniS ca 
hetiih deve§u vindatam z 9 z yo me gobhyo fbhida^cad asvebhyas 
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purusebhyab 1 indra^ ca tasma agniS ca jy^aiii devesu vindatam 
z 10 z 5 z 

In 4d Edgerton suggests he^risi vahatarii prati; something of 
the sort would seem appropriate. In 5d supply isubhis with 
digdhabhir, or else read digdhebhir. In 10a Edgerton suggests 
'bhidruksad, which fits well. 

12 

[fl37b8] yo me hhutim anamayad dyutum dyur jighdnsati ( indras 
ca [9] tasmdgnis ca divo smasdnam asyatdm yo me vesmi yo me 
saphdrh sriyam srestharh [10] jighdnsati j indras ca tasydgnis ca 
krtydfh vyatanatdrh grhe | [11] yo me mrtyum amamrddhim ahnd 
rdttryd detsami j indras ca tasydgnis cdrci-{\2]sd dahatdm svath | 
yo me prdnarh yo me pdnath vydnam srestharh jighdnsati | 
ndras ca tasydgnis ca prdnarh prdridnuhatdfh j yo md devajandis 
sarpdir vidya-{\A\td vrdhmand dyamd | agastyena medine j indras 
cdgnis ca tarn hatdrh tvarh sabhya u-[15]dd pra daha tvam agnir 
vdisvdnaro vrsd j yo md turas sarh deksdtdir yas ca dipsati [16] vidva- 
Id I yo md dipsati dipsantarh yas ca dipsati dipsatarh | vdisvdnarasya 
dah-{\1]strayor agner api rdhdmi tarn | abhi tarn dydvdprthivi 
sarh taptdfh tat te ghameny u-lUlcyatarh j nirrtyd vadhyatdrh 
pdse yo nas pdparh cikitsati pratyagvadhah praty u-[\9]j jahih 
bhrdtnrvydm ghoracakstisd j indrdgnl endh vrscatdrh mahisdm u- 
[20]/5e^i kas cana | pratyuvadhena pracyutdh bhrdtrvydh dvisata 
mama j apdndm prd-llXlndrh sacid yad dvisatas parayadhara \ 
agre ye md jighdhsahtv agne ye [fl38a] ca dvi^anti math agne ye 
mopa tapyante tesdrh priyatamarh jahi vatarh dvisantam ava-[2\ 
dhisam andhena tamasdvftam. j yatarh martyo bhi padyasva md 
te mod mahodarah z [3] z 6 z 

Read: yo me bhutim anamayad dyuttam ayur jighansati 
I indras ca tasma agni§ ca divo 'sma^anim asyatam z 1 z yo me 
ve^ma yo me §aphan Sriyam Srestharh jighansati ( indra^ ca 
tasyagnis ca krtyarii vi tanutarh grhe z 2 z yo me mrtyum asamrd- 
dhim ahna ratry^a ditsati j indra^ ca tasyagnis carcisa daha tarn 
svam z 3z yo me pranarh yo me 'panarh vyanarh §resthaih jighan* 
sati I indra^ ca tasyagnis ca pranarh-pranarh anu hatam z 4 z yo 
ma devajanais sarpair vidhyata vrahmana fdyama 1 agastyena 
medinav indra§ cagni§ ca tarn hatam z 5 z tarn satyaujab pra 
dahatam agnir vaisvanaro vr^ 1 yo ma durasyad fdeksatair 
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ya^ ca dipsati vidvalafe z 6 z yo ma dipsaty adipsantaih yaS 
ca dipsati dipsantam j vai^vanarasya dansfrayor agner api 
dadhami tarn z 1 z abhi tarn dyavaprthivi sarhtapataih tat te 
‘ghamenir ucyatam ) nirrtya badhyatam p^e yo nas papain 
cikitsati z 8 z pratyagvadhal^ praty uj jahi bhratfvyan ghora- 
caksu^b I indragni enan vt^atam maisam ucchesi ka^ cana 
z 9 z pratyagvadhena prac 3 nitan bhratrvyan dvi^to mama [ 
apanan pranan sacid yad dvi§atas fp^rayadhara z 10 z agne ye 
ma jighansanty agneyecadvi^ntimam ( agne ye mopa tapyante 
te§arh priyatamarh jahi z 11 z tarn dvi§antam avadhi^m andhena 
tamasavitam | etaih martyo ‘bhi padyasva ma te moci ma- 
hodarab z 12 z 6 z 

In st 2b if fephan may mean * ‘cattle'' it can stand; otherwise 
it would hardly seem possible. At the end of Sb perhaps dhyasat 
might be acceptable. For st 6 cf S 4.36.1: in 6c perhaps 
diksabhir is possible, but S in c has '^dipsac ca. Our st 7 is a 
variant of S 4. 36. 2. At the end of lOd perhaps sparayad 
dharah is intended, or something similar. With our 9d cf S 
11.9.13c, and with our 12d cf S 4.16.7b. 

13 

[fl38a3] dydvaprthivl sannahyethdm mama rdstrdya jayanfi a- 
[4]si/ebhyo hetim asyantl vdid pavamdndu sam nahyesam mama 
rdstrdya jayamtd [5] amitrebhyo hetim asyantdm indragni sath- 
nahyethdrn mittrdvarund j hhavdsa-\6\rvd sarh | asvind sarhnahyesdm 
mama rdstrdya jayantd ] amitrebhyo hetim asya-[J]ntdu marutas 
sathnahyadhvarh mama rdstrayi jayanto mitrebhyo hetim asyantah 
pita-[^\Tas samnahyadhvarh mama rdstrdya jayanto mitrebhyo 
hetim asyantah surydcandra-[9]masdu sannahyesdm mama rdstrdya 
jayantd j amitrebhyo ho hetim asyantdu [10] ahordtre sannahyesdm 
mama rdstrdya jayantl amittrebhyo hetim asyanft z [11] z 7 z 

Read: dyavaprthivi sarh nahyetharh mama lastraya j ayan ti 
amitrebhyo hetim asyanti z 1 z vata pavamanau sarh nahyetharh 
jayanta °° asyantau z 2 z indragni sarh nahyetharh jayanta 
°° asyantau z 3 z mitravaruna sarh nahyetharh °° jayanta 
asyantau z 4 z bfaava^rva sarh nahyetharh °° jayanta® 
® asyantau z 5 z a^vina sarh nahyetharh ®® jayanta asyantau 
z 6 2 marutas sarh nahyadhvaih ®® jayanto ‘mitrebhyo hetim 
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asyantah z 7 z pitaras sarii nahyadhvaih jayanto asyantah 
z 8 z sOryacandramasau sarii nahyethaih jayanta amitxebhyo 
hetim asyantau z 9 z ahoratre sarii nahyethaih mama rastraya 
jay anti amitrebhyo hetim asyanti z 10 z 7 z 

14 

[fl38all] gandharvapsarasas sannahyadhvarh mama rastraya 
jayanta a-[12]mittrebhyo hetim asyantah z sarvapunyajanas sam 
vanaspatayas sam vanaspa-[l3] tyds sarh | vdnaspatyds sam \ 
osadhayas sarh [ vtrudhas sarhnahyadhvarh mama rdstrd-{\A]ya 
jananto amittrebhyo hetim asyantah \ suryascandramasdu sarh- 
nahyasva mama [l5] rastraya jayah \ amittrebhyo hetim asyantau \ 
prajdpataye sarh paramesthyarh sam-{\C\nahyasva mama rastraya 
jayah amittrebhyo hetim asydh \ udara udlrdhvarh vi-{n]h)dni 
bhutdni sarhnahyethdrh mama rastraya jdyanti amittrebhyo hetim 
asya’\\3]ntl z 8 z 

Read: gandharvapsarasas sarh nahyadhvaih mama rastraya 
jayanto amitrebhyo hetim asyantah z 1 z sarvapunyajanas sarh 
nahyadhvaih z 2 z vanaspatayas sarh nahyadhvaih z 
3 z vanaspatyas sarh nahyadhvaih °° z 4 z osadhayas sarh 
nahyadhvaih jayantyo °° asyantyah z 5 z virudhas sarh nah- 
yadhvarh mama rastraya jayantyo amitrebhyo hetim asyantyah 
z 6 z sOryacandramasau sarh nahyethaih jayanta °° asyantau 
z 7 z prajapate sarh nahyasva °° jayann °° asyan z 8 z paramesthin 
saih nahyasva °° jayann °° asyan z 9 z udara udirdhvaih vi^vani 
bhutani sarh nahyadhvaih mama rastraya jayanty amitrebhyo 
hetim asyanti z 10 z 8 z 

15 

[fl38al8] agnl raksatd sa ima send raksatu | anusthdtar anu 
[19] tistha sarve thrd bhavantu me ] indro raksatd | smno raksatd \ 
varuno raksatd \ [20] vdyu raksatd tvastd raksatd | dhatd \ raksatd 
I savitd raksatd | suryo raksatd [fl38b] candramd raksatd | sa imdrh 
sendrh raksatu anusthdtar anu zz 9 zz 

Read : agnl raksita sa imarh senarh raksatu | anusthatar anu 
tistha sarve \dra bhavantu me z 1 z indro raksita sa ° ° ° z 2 z somo 
rak§ita sa °°°z3 z varuno raksita sa °®°z 4 z vayu raksita sa 
°°''z 5 z tvasta raksita sa 6 z dhata raksita sa °°°z 7 z 

savita raksita sa °°°z 8 z suiy^o rateita sa ®°°z 9 z candrama 
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rak§ita sa imam senaih rak§atu | anusthatar anu ti§tha sarve 
VI ra bhavantu me z 10 z 9 z 

16 

[fl38b2] aha rak^atf tad imam anusthatar anu rdtrl rak^atrl 
I sdyamdrh anu^thdtriy a-[3]nu z indrdnl raksatrl | varundm 
rak^atrl | sinlvdll raksatrl j sd [4] imam anusthdtriy anu | samudro 
rak^atd | parjanyo raksatd \ vfhaspatl [5] raksatd | prajdpad 
raksatd | paramesthl raksatd | sa imdm send raksa-{6]tu z anu^- 
thdtdr anu ti^tha sarve tnrd bhavantu me zz zz iiy aiha-{l]rvanika- 
pdipalddasdkhdydm da§ama§ kdn^s samdptah z z 

Read : aha raksit^ tad imam senarh rak§atu | anusthatar anu 
ti§tha sarve vira bhavantu me z 1 z ratri raksitri semarii | 
anusthatry anu ° ° z 2 z indrani rak§itri semarh ® ° z 3 z varun- 
ani raksitri semarh °°°z 4 z simvali rak§itri semarh senarh 
rak§atu | anusthatry anu tistha sarve vira bhavantu me z 5 z 
samudro raksita sa imarh senarh raksatu ] anusthatar anu tistha 
sarve vira bhavantu me z 6 z parjanyo raksita sa °^°z 7 z 
v^haspati raksita sa °°°z 8 z prajapati raksita sa °°°z 9 z 
parame§thi raksitS sa imarh senarh raksatu | anusthatar anu 
tistha sarve vira bhavantu me z 10 z 10 z anu 2 z 

ity atharvanikapaippalada^khayarh da^amas kandas samaptab 
z z 



THE HEBREW TERMS FOR GOLD AND SILVER 
Paul Haupt 
Johns Hopkins University 

Hebrew kdsfy silver (Syr. kispd, Ass. kaspuY is not a Baby- 
lonian loanword (contrast AkF 59).* Nor can it be combined 
with Arab, kasb, gain. The primary connotation is not pale 
(EB 4523; EB“ 25, 112^) hut fusibhy just as Ass. garpu, silver, 
is derived from gardpu, to smelt. In Arabic we have garif, 
pure silver, and in modern Arabic, rubdgy which has the same 
meaning, and murdubag, refined. In Ethiopic, berdr denotes 
silver, while Heb. bardr signifies pure (JBL 39, 164*). Arab. 
garrdf (or gairafi) has the meaning money changer (prop, ar- 
gentarius). Arab, girf, red ( — gdrif; JBL 39, 172, I, S; cf. also 
garb and AJP 43, 241*) may be a transposition of Sum. zabar, 
copper, bronze, 3 while girf, pure, is derived from gardpu (con- 
trast AF 185). Heb. gardf, to smelt, refine, test {>Sarepta, 
Ass. Qaripiu)^ is a doublet of iarof, to bum, and Arab. Mriba^ 
to drink, orig. to be parched with thirst {cf. Heb. ba'dr to bum = 


* I adhere to the term Assyrian. In my paper Accadian and Sumerian, 
which I presented at the meeting of the American Oriental Society in Phila- 
delphia, April 24, 1919, I stated that it was unnecessary to substitute Ac- 
cadian for Assyrian, but in the abstract printed in JAOS 39, 143, d, the pre- 
fix un has been omitted. 

» For the abbreviations see vol. 42 of this Journal, p. 301, n. 1. — 
AT< = Kautzsch-Bertholet, Die Heilige Schrift des Alien Testaments (1923). 
— BuA = Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien (Heidelberg, 1920). — BuL~ 
Bauer und Leander, Historische Grammatik der hebrdischen Sprache (Halle, 
1922). — JPOS=/attrna/ of the Palestine Oriental Society. — PB = Polychrome 
Bible. — SATA=I?t> Sckriften des Alien Testaments in Auswahl neu iibersetzt 
von Gunkel, &c. (Gottingen, 1922). — pB =post-B!blical. — * (in/ra) = below; 
* {supra) = above; ”* = middle; ^ {ad finem) — at the end. 

3 Bronze is called in Arabic: nuhds dhmar or ^dd dhmar; cf. Qajddn, 
also gddi^a, to be dark red or brown, or rusty; rust is connected with russet, 
ruddy, red, &c. Arab, ^dd, copper, is derived from Ass. ^ddu-igud, to shine, 
glisten (H\V 56^^) which is used specially of copper {^ddu sa eri). 

* Modem Qarfand<garpant<Qarpatlu\ cf. the reading ^arefdttd in 
1 K 17, 9. 
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Arab, bdgira, to suffer from insatiable thirst). The / in Heb. 
Sardf is due to partial assimilation of the b (cf. rUbdg and mu- 
rdubaq cittA above) to the I as in Ass. dispu^ honey = Arab. 
dibs (JBL 34, 186) while the q instead of i is due to the r (JBL 
40, 171”*. 173”*) just as the q in Heb. qabdq, to laugh, instead 
of iaJidqy is due to the q QBL 39, 164*). 

Ass. kaspUy silver, must be combined with Arab, sdkaba or 
sdbaka, to smelt (syn. addba), Arab, sabikah denotes an ingot 
of gold or silver, Arab, sdkaba, to pour out (syn. qdbba) corres- 
ponds to Ass. sapdkUy Heb. safdk. The p in kaspu, silver, and 
lapdkUy to pour out, is due to partial assimilation of the original 
b. Ass. sakdpUy to overthrow, appears in Arabic as bdkasa 
(JBL 38, 47, n. 3). 

The term hasmdl, which we find in Ez. 1,4. 27; 8, 2, denotes, 
according to electrum, i. e. a natural alloy of gold and sil- 
ver. ^ No native gold entirely free from silver has ever been 
found. Pliny (33, 80) says: Omni auro inest argentum vario 
pondere. In order to obtain pure gold {cf, Arab, xildg) and 
silver it was necessary to part these two metals. This was 
performed by the agency of fire. In the bilingual incantation 
ASKT 79, 19 (CV 22) the fire-god is called the refiner of silver 
and gold, Ass. mudammiq qarpi ti-xurdqi (for Ass. damdqu see 
JBL 34, 55 37, 227). Cupellation is referred to in Is. 1, 25 
(which is a secondary addition). Some of the various Hebrew 
terms for gold may be due to the fact that certain alloys of gold 
(EB“ 12, 196^) were regarded as different metals. On the other 
hand, the Romans regarded lead and tin as two varieties of 
the same species; lead was known as plumbum nigrum, and 
tin as plumbum candidum (Plin. 34, 156). A thin dark film 
forms when lead is exposed to ordinary air, while tin is not 
subject to tarnishing on exposure to normal air. 

Gold is not only silver-bearing, it is found also in combination 
with lead, sulphur, tellurium, &c. The characteristic yellow 
color of gold is notably affected by small quantities of other 
metals. We speak of red gold, i. e. gold alloyed with copper; 
white gold, i. e. 20 parts of silver to 4 parts of gold; green 
gold, i. e, 70% of silver and 30% of gold; blue gold, i, e, 75% 

5 Rothstein (AT<) renders Glanzerz (Toy: shining metal). Schmidt in 
SATA II 2, 379 (1915) used Edelerz, although he gave the correct explanation 
that it was a mixture of gold and silver. 
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of gold and 25% of iron. In French, German silver or argentan 
{i. e, an alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel or manganese) is cal- 
led cuivre blanc, and brass (64 parts of copper and 36 parts of 
zinc) is known as cuivre jaune. The ancients called this alloy 
orichalc {opdxot^Koi) which became in Latin, through popu- 
lar etymology, aurichalcum (Plin. 34, 2. 4). According to 
Schulten, Tartessos, p. 54 (c/. below, n. 10), 6pctx«X/cos may 
have been Tartessian bronze. 

Heb. liasmdl may be identical with Ass. elmisu {—htalmastC) 
which we find e, g, in KB 6, 166, 1. 11 (for masaru in this line 
cj, JBL 37, 256; contrast Streck, Assurh. 509; OLZ 24, 74). 
The final I in Heb. liasmdl may be a secondary addition as it 
is in Heb. karmel and giVol or in Arab, 'uqbilah, and the stem 
basam may be identical with Syr. a^mdl^y to glitter. Pliny 
(33, 81) says: Electri natura est ad lucernarum lumina clarius 
argento splendere. The q is due to the It ; cf. Syr. piqhd, passover = 
Heb. pdshr which may be derived from Ass. ptissuxu, to appease 
{Pur. 27, 11). Pulsuxu is identical with Heb. sihhah^, to still, 
calm, appease; Arab, sdhbaxa means to assuagCy allay, alleviate. 

Syr. Qhndh corresponds not only to Heb. Qamdh, to sprout, 
but also to §amdhy to rejoice and Ass. samdxu, to sprout, which 
has passed into Syriac as seudli (ZA 2, 265). We find in Latin: 
laetus ager, laetae segetes (AJSL 19, 199*). Parsifal says to 
Kundry after the Good Friday Spell in the third act (p. 238 
of Joseph Rubinstein’s piano-score) : Du weinesi^ — sieh' es lacht 
die Aue. We speak of smiling meadows. For the two 
forms qamdb and samdh we may compare the two spellings 
of the name Iscuic with q and s; cf. also Ass. genu (<gaMnu) 
to fill a vessel, load a ship (HW 556)= Arab. Milana (contrast 
GB^^ 689^) i. e. a S of to be full, which we have e. g. in Arab, 
ta'^dbbO'^i to be big-bellied, and udhina — dbina, to be angry, 
prop. hitmHt b^d (Dan. 3, 19). Cf. Ass. malUu, angry (NE 
139, n. 17) and Arab, tazannada^ bdbila, sdkira, to be angry 
(syn. gddiba ua-tagdiiam) w'hich mean orig. to be full. The 
primary connotation of Arab, bin, proper or destined time, 
IS fulness of time (Gal. 4, 4). For the prefixed s cf. Arab, mhada 
to sharpen < Ad (see Mic. 98”) and sddaxa, to crush =^fddaxa = 
tddaga. 

Words meaning to shine may also mean to blossom: Arab. 
zdhara and nduuara have both meanings; nur denotes light, 
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and ndur: blossom; Gr. avdos^ blossom, flower, is used also 
of the luster of gold; Lucretius (1, 900) has the phrase flos 
fiammae. Heb. niq^d signifies blossom, and niqoq: spark (ZA 
30, 66). Brightness may mean cheerfulness: Ass. namdr kabitti, 
brightness of the liver, has this meaning; for I was cheerful 
we find kabitti immir, my liver was bright. In Arabic the stem 
qamaii appears as mdbaga to flash (syn. Idma'a) and sdmaxa 
(syn. tdla^a) which is used of sprouting millet (tumam). 

Ass. elmisu is generally combined with Heb. hallamis, quartz 
(EB 175L)- Quartz is often auriferous; so bo^llamts may be 
a transposed doublet of hasmdl, and Ass. esmaru may be a 
doublet of elmisu. The original meaning may be glittering. 
Ass. elmisu in NE 42, 11 is certainly a metal, not a diamond 
{cf. EB 49O10. 

I stated above that Arab, sdbaka, to melt, was synonymous 
with addha. The stem of ddhab, gold, is a modification of 
ddba, just as the stem of Heb, kohen, priest, is a by form of 
kun (JAOS 42, 374). Arab, ddhaba, to go away, is a by form of 
ddba, to melt (used of snow, fat, &c,)=Heb. zub, to run. 
To run may mean to become fluid, melt. We say, The ice be- 
gins to run. Arab, daub al-ddhab denotes a solution of gold, 
and dauudb means easily melted; the noun miduab signifies 
melting pot. Heb. zob is used of a gonorrheal discharge (A\^ a 
running issue) and of a menstrual discharge. The definition 
gonorrhoea benigna, given in GB"^, is incorrect; Lev. 15, 3 re- 
fers to acute and chronic gonorrhea (EB^^ 27, 983^; 32, 912^*) 
although Holzinger states in AT^ that zob can hardly refer to 
gonorrhea (contrast S-S). We have this stem also in the name 
of the river Zdb w’hich means run, but was misinterpreted as 
Aukos (BAL 92). Arab, zdba-iazubu, to run (syn. jdrd) or 
to run away (syn. insdlla hdrabaf) must be a dialectic form. I 
do not believe that Heb. zahdb denotes aurum fluviatile, Sp. 
oro de alluvial gold, placer-gold (Ger. Waschgold), i. e. 
native gold obtained from washing gold-bearing sand or gravel. 
Strabo (146) says 6 ov jucraXXeuerat ixbvov aXXd Kal 

aiperat KaTa(pipovaL 5’ ot rrorapol Kal oi x^tp^ppot rijp XP^' 
alrip dppov,^ 

* There is no reference to gold- washes (xpv<roTdK\}<nct) in Job 28, 
1 ; maqom laz-zahdb iazoqqu does not mean die Grunde, da man Gold auswdscht 
(SATA* III, 2, p. 112; contrast EB 1752, L 1; iazSqqu refers to the fine crush- 
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Heb. da'db represents the Aramaic (JBL 37, 222, 1. 7) form; 
contrast Lam. 4, 9 and cf. Nah. 35, 1. 3. For mMibot (Lev. 
26, 16) read mad'iboL Heb. zeb, wolf (not ze'eb; cf. JBL 37, 
214“) means golden^ i. e. yellowish. The Palestinian wolves 
are tawny. Arab, di'b denotes (Hommel, Sdugetiere 303; 

Jacob, Beduinenleben^ 18) and the jackal is called canis aureus 
(Ger. Goldwolf). 

Also Syr. Ifyarrxtdy which corresponds to Heb. hdrug, gold, 
means yellow. But the original meaning of harug (which appears 
in Greek as XP^^^5) is dug out, Lat. effossum. It refers, not 
to alluvial gold, but to reef-gold, i. e. gold obtained from mining 
in the solid rock (Ger. Berggold). F. v. Duhn combined 
with xapiiootiv (GB"*^ 263^) but both noun and verb are Se- 
mitic loanwords (just as < Ass. gw//w/m = pB gilldf). 

Pliny (33, 69) says of reef-gold: Quod effossum est tundituTj 
lavatofj uritufj molitory and in the preceding paragraph: Quod 
puteis foditur canalicium vocanty alii canaliense. The special 
Hebrew name for reef-gold (or native gold in quartz) is hartlg 
sagUr (Ass. xurdgu sagru; AkF 20), i. e. native gold shut up'^ 
in quartz-veins. It may be rendered vein-gold. Ass. xaragu 
means to digy the noun xarigu denotes ditch or moat (AJSL 
23, 250). In Joel 4, 14 we must read 'emq hdb-hartgy The Valley 
of The Gorge, i. e. the valley of Ajalon (DB 1, 280^) instead of 
'emq hdh-harug which is supposed to mean the Valley of De- 
cision (AJP 43, 240). 

ing and sifting of gold ores (EB« 20, 239^*- 241^). Zaqdq (cf. Mic. 

94,*) is a byform of daqdq; see Noldeke, Mand. Gr. 43; Nah. 35^; cf. Heb. gaia‘ 
and gazd‘; Syr. neqdd and neqdz; Arab, ddha and zdba; jddama and jdzama 
>Heb. dagdriy grain, prop, cut off with transposition and partial assimila- 
tion of m to d as in Heb. dd5n= Arab, samdd (JBL 35, 322*). Cf. also Arab. 
lddika=ldziqa^ldsiqa=ldQiqa (Eth. laqdqa). The q is due to partial as- 
similation of the s to the q\ in Idziqa the j has been assimilated to the I (JBL 
36, 141, n. 3; AJP 17, 489, n. 1). The root Is appears also in Idsiba—ldgiqay 
Idsima or Idzima, and modem Arab. Idiias. In addition to Idzima and Idziqa 
we have also Idzza, Idziha^ and Idzija. Ass. daqdqu and damdqu (<maddqu) 
are derived from the same root (JBL 34, 55; 37, 227). Syr. deqiqd means 
not only pounded^ fine, but also sifUd. For iazoqqu in Job 36, 27 we must 
read juzzdqqu, they are stored, lit. bottled <hxzm. z'tqqd, Arab, ziqq^ skin- 
bottle, wine-skin. For iuzzdqqu le-ed mefaroy they are stored for the flood of 
His rain, cf. Ps. 33, 7 (read kan-nod). 

^ If the gold is enclosed in lump« of waste rock, crushing unlocks the 
values from the waste (EB” 20, 329 ^). 
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A transposed doublet of ha^rtg, ditch, is geriby excavation, 
which denotes cellar, vault in Jud. 9, 46. 49 (ZA 11, 322; AT^) 
and 1 S 13, 6 (Nowack) although in the second passage it might 
also have the meaning burial-vault, sepulchral chamber (Lohr 
and SATA*: Grab, AT^: Gruff) which dartb (AJSL 13, 273) 
has in Arabic (and Nabatean). The Roman catacombs were 
used by the early Christians as temporary hiding-places in times 
of persecution {cf. also Dillm. Chrest. Aeth. p. 5, 1. 5). 
{rinpos, sepulcrum, bet qeburd) seem to have read gerthd instead 
of gefiibd' in Ps. 68, 7 (Moore, Judges, ICC, 266*; contrast AJSL 
23, 237, n. 62). We must certainly substitute geribtm for 
gebiM^ in Neh. 4, 7 (see S-S, SBOT, AT^) : it means there 
dugouts (EB” 32, 482^*). According to Moore (PB) qMbim 
in Jud. 9, 46 may denote an excavation in the earth or rock 
not under, but behind the temple. 

VG 242, € combines ghtb with Syr. gurhd, cell; but gurbd 
<kurbd which appears in Arabic as kirb. The g instead of k 
is due to the r; cf. Ass. guxlu^Syr. kubid (OLZ 16, 492; MVAG 
26, 1, p. 37; PAPS 48, 2430* AF 29 thought it possible that 
Syr. kdrbd was identical with Arab, kux, hut, but preferred to 
combine it with pB ktik, wall-recess, niche (or pigeon-hole; 
EB 5133, 4; JSOR 1, 4) in which the dead bodies were laid. 
If this were correct, gurbd could not be identical with gertbd: 
the geribd is the sepulchral chamber (Lat. cubiculum) and kuktm 
-denotes the recesses (Lat. loculi) in the walls of the chamber, 
which were, as a rule, just large enough to receive a corpse. 
They were not arranged like berths in a stateroom, as they are 
in the Roman catacombs, but entered the rock at right angles 
to the wall, so that their opening resembled the mouth of a 
baker's oven, the bodies being introduced endways, just as a 
baker's oven is charged by means of a peel (EB“ 5, 491^*). 
The bodies lay with their feet towards the chamber. The Arabic 
term for these wall-recesses is lubud (ZA 9, 332) <ldbada^ddbala 
= pB b<^ldd, to burrow>Heb. bold, mole-rat (ZDMG 64, 712, 
1. 13) which appears in Arabic as xuld. 

Heb. ^w^ = Nabat. gWijrd = Palmyr. gumbd^Ass. gimaxxu (HW 
587”) or kimaxxu (ZA 9, 337; AJSL 13, 274; EB 5133*; AkF 
68) =Sum, kimax, i. e. place holy or inviolable, prop, sublime, 
awe-inspiring. Ass. gtru = Qahtru, Arab. ^hur. Sum. max is 
a title of the priests {cf. our reverend and SG 27). For Palmyr. 
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guml^df Nab. guhdj see Lidzbarski, Epigraphik 250. 393; Cook, 
Glossary of Aramaic Inscriptions 37; Cooke, North Semitic 
Inscriptions 237*. Palmyr. gumhd has no connection with Arab. 
jabhj beehive (ZA 9, 333*) although we have beehive tombs 
(JBL 40, 173^) and b may represent an original m (cf. Arab. 
hdribOy to be decrepit = Adnwa) . For the elision of the m in 
Nabat. guhd cf. Ass. Duzu = Y{eh. Tammuz (ZA 2, 270). 

If Arab, kux, hut, represented Syr. kdr^d, cell (ZA 9, 333) 
we might compare St^on (Deut. 4, S)=Str6n (JAOS 41, 186). 
We might also refer to Briicke’s theory that x was composed 
of X and r (BA 1, 257). But Arab, kux represents merely a 
later form of Pers. kdx (see Pur. 16, 41). Nor is Syr. kaukitdy 
whirlwind (JAOS 32, 130 derived from kerdk, to go around 
(ZA 9, 3330: it must be combined with Ass. kuku (NE 136, 
46; 138, 88. 91)<Sum. ktiku^ black (SGI 125*). The original 
meaning is black squall which is also the primary connotation 
of Ass. akdmuy storm; cf. Syr. ruhd ukkdmtd, a black wind, 
i. e. a stormy wind (contrast HW 56^). Syr. kaukttd (=Arab. 
zduba'ah) is a blend-word {cf. JHUC 287, 34 and the so-called 
brunch-words or portmanteau-words) influenced by Syr. kdrokttd^ 
whirlwind. has kaukttd (cf. kaukttd de-pdrelio) in Ex. 10, 
22 for # 0veXXa. Ki-ba-a-ti (i. e. kepdtt \ see BAL 102) at the 
end of the same line in NE corresponds to Syr. kefdi bdrdd^ 
hailstones; cf. ZDMG 73, 166, 1, 6 and Heb. dbanim Josh. 
10 , 11 . 

Syr. herVd is the name of carthamus tinctorius, i. e. safflower 
or bastard saffron. Both safflower and saffron are derived from 
Arab, dqfar, yellow; but igfdrra means originally to have the 
color of brass; Arab, gifr (or gufr) copper, brass, gold, is the 
Sum. zabar which appears in Assyrian as siparru, bronze 
(BuA 1, 265; cf. also GB"^ 551^, 1. 19). For the Q instead of 
5 cf. the remarks above on gardpu = sardpu. The original mean- 
ing of Sum. zabar is shining, lustrous; it denotes originally 
copper, ]usX as was originally the name of pure copper 

{cf. EB 893*; SGI 219. 51). The Sumerian name for copper 
is urudu. The combination of melted copper and tin for the 
purpose of forming bronze is alluded to in the Sumerian incan- 
tation in which the fire-god is called the mixer of copper and 
tin, Ass. muballil eri u-anaki (ASKT 79, 16; CV 22). Sum. 
urudu appears in Latin as raudus, rodus, rudus^ which is not 
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connected with rudisy rough (Lagarde, Mitteil. 1, 88*; CV xxxv; 
AkF 59). Ass. anaku <Sum, naky nik {nagOy nigi). The 
Ethiopic form is ndk. For the prefixed a cf. JAOS 37, 322, 
n. 11, and anaky beverage to drink (SGI 197). 

The stem of Heb. hartley gold is identical with Arab, xddiry 
green {cf. Heb. Jiagir, grass). Similarly Eth. uarqy gold, cor- 
responds to Heb. idrqy green; cf. ieraqrdq b^ru^ fPs 68, 14; AJSL 
23, 223). The primary connotation of the stem uaraq is to go 
up; Arab, udraq has the meaning of Heb, 'ale. We have the 
same root in Arab. raqiiOj to ascend, and marqdt, ladder; cf. 
Ass, marqUuy refuge, prop, high place y Heb. misgdby Arab. wa7, 
Mic. 72* and eTri ^rjpov riQkvai ri (contrast BA 1,174; HW 
619). Ass. muraqUy height, must be derived from uaraq 
(contrast HW 133^; BA 1, 127; NBSS 50, n. 2). For uai- 
idreq in Gen. 14, 14 {cf. OLZ 18, 73; JPOS 1,^69) we must read 
uai-ioreqy he raised, brought up (Ass. uWt; Ass. sulukc does not 
mean garrison y but levy) and for uai-iehaleq at the beginning of 
the following verse we must substitute uai-iilhdq<labaq^Ar3h. 
IdhiqOy to overtake. I have subsequently noticed that this 
emendation is suggested also in Perles’ Analekten (1922). The 
stem lahaq is a doublet of dahaq; cf. JBL 35, 322 and Arab, 
ddhqaba (orig. ddhaqa bi ) : the original meaning of ddhaqa is to 
pushy press, drive. The root is dh. 

The primary connotation of Heb. kdtniy gold, is subduable 
(JSOR 1, 8; contrast HW 499^, I. 12)^ = non-refractory , i. e. 
fusible and easily hammered up or beaten into thin leaves. 
Heb. paZy fine gold, must be combined with Arab. fdzzOy to run, 
which is used of a bleeding wound (syn. sdla-iasilu) . Arab. 
nazfy bleeding, is a transposition of the same root {cf. JBL 
39, 154) with prefixed n. Arab. fdzzOy to start {e. g. game) 
or startle y rouse suddenly, means prop, to cause to run. In 
Syriac, paz signifies to leap, frisk, as lambs and kids. Heb. 
mefazzez (2 S 6, 16) denotes leaping, dancing: David was leap- 

* The primary connotation of katdmu is to cover (OC 33, 87). Heb. 
kuttSnt (>x('Twv, tunic) is derived from the same stem which appears in 
Ethiopic, with reciprocal assimilation, as kaddna (cf. Ass. munddxgu, fighter 
===tnumtdxi^u). The root is cf. Arab, kdmma and AJSL 23, 247'^. Katdmu 
to subdue, means prop, to cover on all sides j surround entirely, envelop. For 
miktdm, rune (i. e. a poem mystically or obscurely expressed) prop, tecta 
locutioy see JHUC 325, 38. 
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ing and dancing when the Ark was brought in. For mefazzSz 
u-mekarker 1 Chr. 15, 29 has meraqqed u-mesalj^hiq. In Ethiopia 
we have zafdnay to leap {<nafaza), 

I do not believe that paz means alluvial gold (cf. above the 
remarks on zahdb). Nor do I think that paz represents an older 
form of baz, booty, so that the b would be due to partial as- 
similation (cf. barzel, \Yon=parzel\ JBL 35, 280). It is true 
that sai, present, may be an older form of ie, sheep, and pazz == 
bazz might have the meaning dpirayfia or apirayjxos in Phil. 
2, 6, i. e. a thing to be grasped at, a prize to be seized on, a find. 
This might have denoted lump gold, nugget, Sp. pepita.^ 
RV has for ovx dpiraypov rfyi^aoLro to eivai laoL 
counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God, and in the 
margin: a thing to be grasped. In Arabic, bazz denotes not 
only spoil, but also victory, armor, raiment, fine linen, silk, &c. 
Similarly to rob is connected with robe, and plunder signifies 
orig. household effects. There is no word 'ufdz or mufdz in OT 
(GB^^ 638^): for kdtm 'ufdz Dan. 10, 5 we must read kdtm u- 
fdz = ue-fdz. For 'H cf. me'umd, anything Arab. 
mdhmd, whatever; Ass. wf-wa = Eth. mi, what? cf. Ass. d'd- 
ma, any one, Arab, diiu-md, whatever (see Kings 118, 1). BuL 
§34, b still combines me'umd with mum, spot, blemish. 

Heb. bdqr does not mean Brucherz, as it is rendered in AT^. 
Nor can it be combined with Arab, bd^r, bazr, ring, signet 
(ZA 2, 59) although Pliny seems to think that gold was first 
used for rings; he says (33, 8): Pesstimum vitae scelus fecit qui 
primum induit digitis, and in 33, 42: Proxumum scelus fuii 
ejus qui primus ex auro denarium signavit. Heb. bd^r denotes 
zahdb bahun, tried gold, i. e. assayed, refined {cf. Job 23, 10; 
Zech. 13, 9). Assay is identical with essay, to try, attempt, 
Fr. essay er. In Jer. 6, 27 the original text seems to have been 
mebaqqer netatttka be-ammi, I have set thee as an assayer a- 
mong my people {cf. JHUC 316, 28) that thou mayest know 
and try their way, and hdbdn, which w'e find at the beginning 
of the verse in is a gloss to tnebagger, which has displaced 
the original reading (cf. Mic. 94,*; JBL 38, 146). Bdbon is an 
Aramaic form. The Hebrew stem bagdr, to inspect, examine, test, 
try, corresponds to Arab, bdgara, to peTceive> istdbgara, to exam- 

* Cf. ToXat, Strabo 146; palagae and palacurnae, Plin. 33, 77; contrast 
sirigiles, Piin. 33. 
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ine (syn. istahdna). To test is derived from testy earthen pot {cf. 
Lat. testa) in which metals were tried. In Syriac we find the 
stem baqar in the transposed form beraq^ to explain clearly. 
Eth. tabdrdqa means to shine, sparkle, while Arab, dbraq denotes 
leprous, orig. blank, white {cf. Ex. 4, 6; Num. 12, 9; 2 K 5, 27). 
Al-dbraq signifies moon (Heb. leband). J. D. Michaelis* ex- 
planation of bdgr as aurum spectatissimum was correct. 

Job 22, 24. 25 is a later addition: the apodosis to v. 23 is v. 
26, just as the immediate sequel of John 19, 33 is v. 36. The 
glossator who added w. 34. 35 meant to emphasize the fact 
that Jesus was a god who had no red blood like ordinary mortals, 
but ichor {Iliad 5, 340), i. e. lymph which may be regarded as 
blood without red corpuscles and diluted with water. The 
secondary insertion in Job 22, 24. 25 means that Job may throw 
away his finest gold and silver, because God will be his gold and 
silver. Ps. 73, 25 affords no parallel. Luther’s Wenn ich nur 
Dich habe, so frage ich nichts nach Himmel und Erde (JHUC 
287, 43*) is beautiful, but untenable. In the first hemistich we 
must insert kamoka, like Thee, following tC keudtdk, not zulatekd 
(Gunkel, Psalmen^ 231) or 'immekd (SATA"*; AT^; Duhm^). 
The hemistich Mt-lt kamdka bas-samdim means Whom have I 
like Thee in heaven'? i. e. There is no god like Thee. The psalm- 
ist does not deny the existence of other gods. The 'immekd 
in the second hemistich is synonymous with kamdka (GB^^ 
595^). Bd-drg at the end of the line is a corruption of be- 
'ariq: cf. Arab, gdrida min=xdfa; Jer. 20, 11; Pss. 89, 8; 16, 3 
(Mic. 42, 12; JAOS 32, 124). The rendering in SATA^ Nur 
Du bist hier mein Begehr, is unwarranted as are also the trans- 
lations in Budde, Die schonsten Psalmen (1915): Wen haV 
ich im Himmel ausser Dir, und neben Dir mag ich nichts auf Erden 
(this would require insertion of bak-kol) or Schmidt, Psalmen 
(1917): Was beut mir droben der Himmel? HaV ich Dich 
nur, was gilt mir die Welt? 

The objection that the primary connotation of the Hebrew 
for gold and silver cannot be fusible, because these metals must 
have been known before the art of smelting was practiced, is 
not valid: there is no evidence that the names zahdb, gold, 
kdsf, silver, &c. were used before smelting was invented. In 
the premetallurgical period ores containing gold and silver may 
have been called simply dbantm, stones (cf. Job 28, 2; Deut. 
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8, 9). In Arabic, aUhajardniy the two stones, denotes gold and 
silver, Arab iidjar corresponds to Ass. igarUy wall. Similarly 
Russ, stiena ( = Eng. stone) signifies wall. The stem of Ass. 
egirrUy reverie, on the other hand, is identical with Syr. herdg 
>hirgdy musing {cf. also Arab, hdjara, to rave, and hdraja, to 
talk incoherently). 

The art of extracting metal from their ores was no doubt 
known long before the ancestors of the Jews adopted the lan- 
guage of Canaan (JBL 36, 94). The blast furnace which was 
originally simply a cavity in the ground, partially filled with 
ignited charcoal and provided with bellows, is perhaps the old- 
est metallurgical contrivance. Before the minerals can be sep- 
arated, the ores must be crushed (cf, VHOK 232; contrast 
EB 889^; GB"^ 7580- Tarshish, where Solomon (c, 950) is 
said to have sent ships, denotes spalling- floor, ore-dressing (JBL 
35, 280^). The ancients may have had a rude ore-mill like 
the Mexican arrastre fsee cut in CD 318). If Tarshish ship 
should denote simply a transoceanic ship (AT'* 1, 519, note c), 
Tarshish must have been known long before the term was used 
in this sense. I stated in my paper Elysium, Elishah, and Alasia 
(JHUC 287, 46) that Cretan adventurers may have established 
a colony in the valley of the Guadalquivir in the fourth pre- 
Christian millennium.^® 

Furnaces are referred to in the oldest legends of the OT, 


The Isles of Elishah, whence, according to Ez. 27, 7, the Tyrians 
imported blue and red purple, i. e. the lichen-dyes litmus and archil, are the 
Azores w^hich PHny (6, 203) calls the Purple Islands. The cuneiform name 
of Cyprus in the Amama Tablets, Alasia (JPOS 1, 75*) means Red Land, 
f. e. Copper Island. Alasia etymoI<^caIly = Cadiz and the ad- 
jacent islands were called 'EphSeia, the Red Land (Strabo 148) from the scar- 
let pigment obtained from the cinnabar mined at Almaden (JHUC 163, 
52^”; 287, 47). After the destruction of Tartessus (near the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir) c. 500 b. c. Codes w^s often used for Tarshish; cf. Schulten, 
Tartessos (Hamburg, 1922) pp. ix. 46. Schulten agrees with me in thinking 
that Tarshish may have been an ancient Cretan colony, also in combining 
Plato's Atlantis with southern Spain {op. cit. pp. 80. 88). For 'EpWeia see 
ibid. pp. 20. 21. 32. Southern Spain was the center of a very old civilization 
as early as 2500 b. c. iop. fit. pp. 8. 9. 12. 15). Sargon of Accad (c. 2775 
B. C.) seems to call Tarshish mat Anaku, the Tin-land (cf. above p. 123; the 
tin came from Britain, the Jroj's houses in Cornwall, &c.) while Esarhaddon 
(681-668) uses the name Tarstsu (see op. cit. pp. 14. H. 16; cf. ZDMG 63 
516, 1. 36; 64, 707, 1. 7; JBL 36, 144, 1. 13, 35. 280^). 
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e, g. Gen. 15, 17; 19, 28 (both J). The antediluvian son of La- 
mech, Tubahcain, was supposed to be the father of all artificers 
in copper and iron (Gen. 4, 22). The frequent metaphorical 
use of the terms furnace, try, refine, &c. show that the OT writers 
must have been acquainted with metallurgy; c/. Heb. babdn, 
tihhdr, ziqqdq, gardf, magref, Mr, kihsdn, See. and Deut. 4, 20; 
1 K8, 51; Is. 1, 25; 48, 10;Jer. 6, 29; ll,4;Ez. 22, 18-22; Zech. 
13, 9; Mai. 3, 3; Ps. 66, 10; Prov. 17, 3, &c. For kibsdn see 
JBL 36, 93; for Mr: AJSL 23, 246. The Mr hab-barzel was, 
of course, not an eiserner Ofen, as Luther rendered, i. e. made 
of iron, but an iron-furnace, i, e. a furnace for smelting iron. 
I have explained Mai. 3, 3 in JHUC 316, 28. The Messenger 
of the Covenant, referred to in Mai. 3, 1, is Ezra (JBL 38, 43, n. 4). 



BRIEF NOTES 

The Loss of the Urumia Concordance to the Peshitta 

Some twenty-five years ago the task of preparing a concor- 
dance to the Peshitta version of the Bible was undertaken 
by the scholars in the American Mission at Urumia, Persia. 
The suggestion of the undertaking came from Professor George 
F. Moore of Harvard University, then at Andover Seminary, 
and the plan was taken up with enthusiasm by Dr. Benjamin 
W. Labaree and his associates in the Nestorian Mission. A 
tentative beginning was made, and specimen sheets were printed 
and sent to a number of the best Syriac scholars for comments 
and suggestions. Following the advice of Professor Moore, it 
was decided to confine the work at first to the Old Testament, 
and to base it upon the excellent edition of Justin Perkins, 
issued at Urumia in 1852. The magnitude of the task soon 
became apparent, and also the difficulty of financing the publi- 
cation; nevertheless the w'ork went on steadily, and was done 
in a scientific and thorough manner. 

The all-important problem of finding the money necessary 
for printing and publishing the book was at last solved in a most 
satisfactory way. Thanks to the efforts of Professors D. B. Mac- 
donald and L. B. Paton, of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
a Research Fund w^as established in that institution, the chief 
contributor being Mr. D. Willis James, and at the end of the 
year 1904 Hartford Seminary formally undertook to finance 
the Concordance- Professor Macdonald was given the over- 
sight of the work, and from this time on he and the scholars in 
Urumia were in constant correspondence in regard to the de- 
tails. The Seminary ultimately contributed nearly three 
thousand dollars. 

After the murder of Dr. Labaree by natives in March, 1904, 
the work on the Concordance at Urumia was in charge of Dr. 
William A. Shedd, a man whose excellent Syriac scholarship and 
wide general knowledge fitted him admirably for the task, 
and until the terrible catastrophe of the great war he gave a 

12 a 
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large amount of time and labor to it. At the time of his death, 
in the summer of 1918, everything was ready for the printer. 

As stated above, the Concordance was based on the Unimia 
edition of the Old Testament, without the Apocrypha. The 
following details are quoted from a letter by Professor Macdonald 
embodied in the book The Measure of a Man, by Maiy Lewis 
Shedd (New York, George H. Doran Co., 1922), p. 130. “With 
the Urumia text Ceriani's photo-lithograph of the Codex Am- 
brosianus was collated and all the variants recorded. The 
same was done with Barnes’ critical edition of the Psalms and 
with his ‘Text of Chronicles,’ where the text of the Urumia 
edition was weak. The order finally adopted was that of the 
Hebrew text, as to books, chapters, and verses. Everything was 
put in except enclitics, inseparable prepositions, and particles; 
for proper names there were references only,” 

In 1919, after enduring many months of pillage, massacre, 
and every species of atrocity, the whole Nestorian settlement 
at Urumia, including the building and equipment of the American 
Mission, was wiped out by the Turks. Thus perished the last 
important remnant of the ancient Syriac Church, and the prin- 
cipal surviving representative of the great eastern branch 
of the Aramaic language. The Peshitta Concordance shared 
the fate of everything else in the Mission; it was destroyed, 
and nothing connected with it survived. 

The extent of the calamity to Semitic studies and research 
in the loss of this great work, the fruit of twenty years of expert 
labor, is beyond estimation. Even those best acquainted with 
the field can form only an imperfect idea of the seiwice which 
this Concordance would have rendered to Syriac Lexicography, 
to the critical study of the Syriac versions of the Bible, and 
to Semitic science in general. For generations past, indeed, 
such a work has been one of the chief desiderata. Now that 
the great achievement of the scholars of Urumia has been brought 
to naught, it does not seem likely that the task, however necessary, 
will be undertaken again in the near future. It is very much 
to be hoped, nevertheless, that some way may soon be found 
of enlisting once more the efforts of a group of competent 
scholars in this very exacting but most important joint labor. 

Charles C. Torrey 


Yale University 
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A Note on Pargiter*s Ancient Indian Historical Tradition 

Pargi ter argues (pp. 50, 77-8) that the Vayu and Brahmanda 
Puranas were originally one, and that the differentiation of the 
one original into two versions with separate names was a later 
process. He argues also that the source of these and of the 
other Puranas was the old Bhavisya Purana. 

He has overlooked the fact that the Brahmanda Purana has 
been preserved in Bali. Cf. Friederichs, JRAS 1876, 170-1: 
Weber, Indische Studien II, p. 131 ff. Although large parts 
of the Veda, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana have been 
preserved in Bali, the Brahmanda is the only one of the Puranas 
which is known there. Friederichs dates the emigration from 
India about 500 a. d. and explains the existence of only one 
Purana by the fact that there is in Bali only one Saivite sect 
and that this particular Purana may have been the one Purana 
sacred to that sect in India before migration. Laksmana Rao 
in a very interesting article in the South Indian Research 1919, 
200-8 tries to show on the basis of colophons of manuscripts 
and editions and of other material that the Brahmanda is the 
oldest of the Puranas and that the Visnu and Vayu were originally 
only parts of the Brahmanda. ‘Hn conclusion, I would like to 
put forward a theor>" that up to the 3rd or 4th century a. d. 
there was only one book, known by the name of Purana and that 
was then or subsequently called the Brahmanda. It contained 
not more than 12,000 slokas. Parts of that Purana gradually 
separated themselves from it and formed into independent 
Puranas. Being chopped off in this way, the original Purana 
dwindled away into nothing as time went on. The great- 
est and perhaps the first portions cut off from the main book 
were the Vishnu and the \^ayu Puranas. These separate por- 
tions acknowledged their source (in colophons etc.) for some time, 
but as the sectarian bigotry gained the ascendancy they felt 
it a disgrace to oAvm their parent and began to lay claim to an 
independent origin.’’ Referring to Friederichs’ article he con- 
cludes **that when Indians first emigrated to Bali, there was 
only one Purana in existence or if some of the other Puranas 
had commenced to detach themselves from the main, they 
had not acquired the religious influence which they wielded in 
subsequent ages.” Juynboll in an article in the Bijdragen tot 
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de tool- land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie 1900, 272 
gives a little more information about the Balinese Brahman^a 
Parana, but has nothing which bears on the present problem, 
Friederichs states that the Balinese version contains “the 
history of the ancestors of old dynasties.” Does this mean 
that it contains the dynastic lists? If so, does it contain the 
names which are missing in a great lacuna in the present In- 
dian edition of the Brahmanda Parana (Pargiter, p. 68)? A 
transcription of the dynastic lists in the Balinese version would 
be of the greatest assistance to students of the Indian Puranas. 
Also the date at which the Brahmanda Parana was taken to 
Java should be determined as closely as possible. These facts 
might be of invaluable assistance in unravelling the history 
of the Indian Puranas. There may be more definite information 
in some of the publications by Dutch scholars in Holland and 
Java. What is stated above is all that has come to my knowledge. 
I give it in order to ask for information and because The South 
Indian Research may not be available to many scholars. 


University of Chicago 


Walter Eugene Clark 
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Ancient Indian Historical Tradition. By F. E. Pargiter. 

London: Oxford University Press, 1922, Pp. VIII + 368. 

This volume represents the patient, loving labor of years, 
summing up and completing a series of articles which have ap- 
peared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society during the 
past fourteen years. It brings together from the Puranas (and 
the Epics) all the material which may have any historical bear- 
ing, organizes it, and subjects it to criticism. Irrespective of 
the amount of absolute truth which it may contain it is an im- 
portant contribution to Indie Philology. Western scholars 
have neglected the Puranas and have been too much inclined 
to dismiss scornfully and without adequate investigation all 
their traditions as late fabrications which are false, mythological, 
and unworthy of being compared in any way with the much 
earlier and better-preserved Vedic texts. But the Puranas con- 
tain traditions which claim to reach far back into India's past. 
Except for the Veda they are, at present, our only possible means 
of going back beyond 600 B. c. They deserve to be studied as 
carefully and as critically as the Vedic texts have been studied. 

Little criticism is to be made of the analytical and descriptive 
portions of the book. They merely present the material as it 
is found in the Puranas. Closer study of the manuscripts of 
the Puranas, of which we have no really critical editions, and 
a more detailed analysis and criticism may modify many of 
the details. But such portions as draw inferences and attempt 
a connected historical narrative are open to serious question. 
Pargiter, in the enthusiasm of his hobby, is far too antagonistic 
to the Brahmans and to the Vedas and far too optimistic about 
the accuracy of ksatriya tradition. He himself admits (p. 24) 
that the Puranas came under Brahman control in the ninth 
century’’ b. c. E\ en if we could admit the accuracy of the 
earlier ksatriya tradition the later Brahman tampering must 
have been much more far-reaching than he is willing to admit. 
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He seriously damages his own cause by extravagance and ex- 
aggeration. 

Pargiter argues at length (p. 49 ff,) that the present Puranas, 
the earliest of which seem to have been compiled about 300 a. d., 
are based on previous Puranas which were in existence at least 
as early as the fifth century b. c. Further, he claims that these 
early Puranas represented a definite and generally accurate 
tradition which was established in the ninth century b. c. not 
long after the great battle of the Mahabharata, and that this 
tradition in turn had been handed down accurately for cen- 
turies from the very beginning of the Aryan invasion of India 
by siitas or bards at the courts of kings. 

Pargiter takes for the date of Apastamba the upper limit given 
by Biihler. Even if Hopkins {Cambridge History of India, vol. 
1, pp. 249-50) is right in assigning Apastamba to the second 
century B. c., still the passages adduced from the Apastamba 
Dharma Sutra prove conclusively that there were Puranas long 
before the compilation of our present texts. It may be noted 
that Chanda, The Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 27-8, points out two 
rules of Panini which seem to imply the existence of ksatriya 
genealogies. As Keith has pointed out {JRAS 1914, 1027) the 
quotations in Apastamba deal with Brahmanical lore. Clearly 
the Puranas had been heavily Brahmanized before his time, 
but there is no good reason for doubting that they contained 
genealogies and stories of ancient kings. Did these have ex- 
actly the same form as in the later Puranas? This cannot be 
proved positively one way or the other and there is no room 
for dogmatism. But the Puranic tradition did not have the 
same religious sanctity which the Vedic literature had and was 
not surrounded by the same safeguards. There was nothing to 
prevent serious distortion. 

I can see no valid reason for doubting that there may have been 
a collection of legendary and historical material into some 
sort of literary form not long after the collection of the religious 
material of the Rig Veda. The same unknown political causes 
which contributed to the formation of the one may have led 
to the formation of the other. I can see no reason why the for- 
mation and compilation of such traditions could not have taken 
place outside of Brahman circles. Keith {JRAS 1914, 120, 1027) 
argues that there is no evidence to show that any but Brahmans 
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ever had a part in the formation and handing down of Puranic 
tradition. His conclusions are much too categorical and dog- 
matic. We know very little as to what actually went on outside 
of Brahman circles. The Buddhists and Jains had no difficulty 
in the sixth century and later in developing a huge literature 
apart from Brahman influence. There seems no good reason 
why a similar process could not have taken place earlier. There 
has been much discussion concerning the Itihasa-Purana men- 
tioned in the \^edic texts and it has been denied with undue 
certainty that definite texts could be intended. There seems 
to me to be nothing in the evidence to disprove the existence of 
definite texts named Itihasa and Purana as early as the Upanishads, 
the Brahmanas, and the Atharva Veda. I agree emphatically 
with Rapson {Cambridge History of India, vol. 1, pp. 298-9, 302). 

Pargiter's statements (p. 16) about the sutas and magadhas 
suggest an important question. He thinks that the institution 
of bards goes back to the very earliest times, since Puranic 
tradition places their origin in the reign of the mythical Prthu 
Vainya, to whom he gives no place in his dynastic lists, and yet 
Puranic tradition seems to connect the bards closely with Mag- 
adha and the country to the east of Magadha. This territory 
does not come prominently into notice until far down the dy- 
nastic lists, not until number 79 of Pargiter’s list (pp. 118, 282). 
The name Magadha does not occur in connection with the early 
kings. This evidence seems to show that the institution of bards 
does not go so far back as Pargiter thinks. Even if there was 
tradition about the earliest kings it is likely that much mvth 
and legend was introduced into it at an early date. Even in 
the Rig Veda there is a thick haze of legend over many of the 
figures of the distant past. Why should the contemporary 
k^atriya tradition have been free from legend? It is idle to argue 
as Pargiter does that the legendar\^ nature of many of the Vedic 
stories is due to the fact that the Brahmans were in control 
of the \^edic literature and that the Brahmans were entirely 
untrustworthy. Such an absolute standard of truthfulness can- 
not possibly be maintained for ksatriya tradition. In every coun- 
try’, even in practical China, such historical tradition becomes 
more and more ha 2 >% more and more mythical, less and less his- 
torical towards the beginning. This is axiomatic. India does 
not form an exception. Pargiter accepts the genealogies and 
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stories as correct in the main all the way back to Pururavas. 
He admits that Pururavas and I la and Manu are shrouded in 
myth. If accurate, organized, historical tradition began with 
Pururavas why is there this absolutely sharp line of cleavage 
between myth and history? Surely if there had been at that 
time an organized effort to preserve accurate historical tradition 
there would have been recorded something about the Arvan 
invasion itself and the period preceding it. 

All the Puranic genealogies are traced back to the mythical 
Manu, the son of the mythical Vivasvat (the sun). From 
Pururavas (the son of Manu's daughter Ila and Budha or Mer- 
cury, the son of Soma or the Moon), from Sudyumna (the name 
of Ila after her magical transformation into a man), and from 
the nine sons of Manu all the Purina dynasties are traced. 
On this magical change of sex Pargiter (p. 295) bases the con- 
clusion that three different races have been combined into one 
genealogy. The Aila race is Aryan. The Saudyumna race 
is Munda. The other, which is represented by the descendants 
of the nine sons of Manu, is Dravidian. There is, however, 
as Pargiter himself admits (pp. 295-6), nowhere in Puranic 
tradition the slightest suggestion that any difference of race 
is involved. If the names of unimportant kings and accurate 
stories about them were preserved it is strange that such a fun- 
damental fact as racial difference should have been glozed over 
so completely. Such suppression is just as damaging to ksatriya 
tradition as the suppression of the authorship of the Saihhita 
of the Rig Veda is to Brahman tradition. Pargiter (p. 9) charges 
this to deliberate Brahman suppression in order to magnify 
the age and authority of the Rig Veda. Why should Aryan 
tradition have suppressed the fact of racial difference? Such 
suppression could hardly be explained except as an effort on 
the part of the Munda and Dravidian races to place their de- 
scent on a par with that of the Aryans. But it was the Aryan 
race which was dominant politically; it was their civilization 
and language which prevailed; theirs was the early historical 
tradition until (according to Pargiter) it passed into the hands 
of the Dravidian Brahmans in the ninth century b. c. To ac- 
count for the presence of Munda and Dravidian genealogies 
in our Puranas we should have to assume an early Muncjia and 
Dravidian historical tradition which was just as accurate as the 
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Aryan tradition. If so why does not Munda and Dravidian 
tradition reach back into the past beyond the Aryan invasion? 
Why does this become mythical at precisely the same point at 
which Aryan tradition becomes mythical? Why should the 
Dravidian dynasties have descended in direct line from the nine 
sons of Manu while the great, conquering, dominant Aryan race 
which formed the Puranic tradition descended from I la alone 
with her mythical changes of sex? If Pargiter’s theory is cor- 
rect the irregularity ought to be on the Dravidian side. Why 
should the place of honor always be given to the Solar (Dravidian) 
dynasty of AyodhyS (p. 296)? 

In the Rig Veda which, according to Pargiter, reaches back 
to the seventeenth century b. c. the names of many kings who, 
according to Pargiter, are Dravidian are mentioned with ab- 
solutely nothing to suggest any differentiation of race. Cf. 
Keith, JRAS 1914, 735-6. These references are made in a 
text which constantly and emphatically states the great differ- 
ence bet\\'een the Aryans and other races. The Vedic evidence 
cannot be dismissed contemptuously as Pargiter dismisses it. 
It is much stronger than a mere argument from silence. There 
was every reason why difference of race should have been men- 
tioned if it was known to exist. The Vedic evidence is a strong 
positive argument against Pargiter 's assumptions. 

Pargiter argues that the Brahman priests were originally not 
Aryan at all but Dravidian. They were primarily magicians 
and were not connected at first in any way with the institution 
of sacrifice. The Athar\^a \"eda is really representative of their 
original activities (pp. 308 ff., 319-20). At a later date they 
attached themselves to Ar>^an rulers, at first in the far west 
among the Yadavas, then from the time of Bharata on to Aryan 
rulers in the central countr>\ They adopted the Ar>^an fire- 
sacrifice and a gradual fusion took place between Aryan and 
Dravidian religious beliefs and practices. From Pururavas on 
Aryan kings performed sacrifices for themselves (p. 309). No 
Brahmans ^ ere connected with them, and Pargiter seems to 
imply that there was no Ar\’an class of religious men. It 
seems impossible to eliminate such men entirely from Aryan 
civili^tion and it seems established that most of the magical 
practices of the Atharva \"eda are deeply rooted in Ary^an be- 
lief and practice. 
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The Dravidian race of Ayodhya has much the fullest list of 
dynastic names, 93 down to the time of the great battle. This 
forms the standard of Pargiter's calculations and he assumes 
the number 93 to be historically accurate. This implies among 
the Dravidians an accuracy such as is not found in any of the 
Aryan lists. The Aryan Yadavas have 59 names and the Aryan 
Pauravas have 51. Pargiter suggests (pp. 156-7, 261) that 
one gap in the Paurava list may be due to the Yadava conquest 
of the Pauravas, but that is not sufficient to explain the great 
discrepancy. It is difficult to see how such a strong, proud, in- 
dependent Dravidian state could have adopted the Aryan sac- 
rificial system at an early date and how so many Dravidians 
could have composed Vedic hymns. Yet Pargiter (p. 214, 262, 
312) refers to king Mandhatr (21 in the dynastic lists) long 
before the great development of Vedic sacrifice and its fusion 
with Dravidian elements under Bharata (44 in the dynastic 
lists) as a great sacrificer and hymn-maker. The same state- 
ment is made (pp. 97, 312) about the Dravidian king Bhalandana 
(number 6 in the dynastic lists). 

Book seven of the Rig Veda is ascribed to the Vasisthas who, 
according to Pargiter, were intimately connected with Dravi- 
dian Ayodhya as hereditary priests, although some members 
of the family attached themselves to Aryan kings beginning 
with the time of Bharata. But this book differs in no way 
in language, gods, or ritual from the other books. Pargiter 
(pp. 307, 313) argues that many of the hymns of the Rig Veda 
have been translated from Dravidian languages into Sanskrit 
and that many Dravidian names of hymn-makers have been 
Sanskritized. If this were the case it is impossible to see how 
the original could have been obliterated so completely. 

Pargiter repeatedly argues (pp. 5, 10, 62-3, 284, 326) that 
the chief part in the composition of the Rig Veda and Brahmanas 
was played by ascetic devotees and recluses who lived in the 
forest apart from the world, immersed in spiritual problems. It 
is improbable that such recluses played any appreciable part 
in the composition of the Rig Veda and Brahmanas. The Rig 
Vedic religion and ritualistic Brahmanism seem to have been 
aristocratic as well as priestly. Pargiter lays far too much 
stress upon solitary recluses in the forest. The growth of the 
recluse ideal and the formation of closely knit recluse orders 
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which could have developed a large literature was a slow one. 
Pargiter carries back into the period of the Rig Veda a state of 
affairs which existed only many centuries later. 

It is noteworthy that so many of the kings who are well-known 
to Vedic tradition belong to the North Pancala dynasty as 
given by the Puranic lists. These kings although famous in 
Vedic tradition play little part in Puranic tradition. This 
fact is strongly in favor of Pargiter ’s contention that the Pu- 
ranic lists were not later inventions pieced together out of Vedic 
tradition with later fanciful additions. It points to the inde- 
pendence of the two bodies of tradition and (to some degree at 
least) to the trustw^orthiness of the Puranic lists of the other 
dynasties. The Rig Veda as it is is a Kuru-Paficala product. 
Hence it is natural that these particular kings should play a 
prominent role in it and that others should be mentioned only 
incidentally. Other kings not mentioned in Puranic tradition 
but found in Vedic tradition may be princes, nobles, and kings 
of smaller dynasties not preserv^ed in the Puranic lists. In 
some cases the same person may be referred to in the t^^o bodies 
of tradition under different names. Further, some of the names 
of the Rig Veda seem to fit into an evident gap in the Puranic 
list of Paurava kings. If the Puranas are valid here where 
they can be controlled by the Rig Veda it is probable that they 
are valid for many other matters about which the Rig Veda is 
silent. But to just what extent and how far back into the past? 
Here Pargiter is much too sanguine. These North Pancala 
kings come more than half way down the dynastic lists (number 
62 and following). 

It is pretty generally agreed that the Aryan invasion of India 
came from the North-west through the Kabul valley and the 
Punjab, although there is no definite tradition to that effect in 
the Rig Veda. The Puranas likewise know nothing of an in- 
vasion from the North-west. Very hazy traditions in them 
connect Pururavas with the central Himalayas and Pargiter 
(pp. 297—8) argues that the Aryan invasion came from that 
quarter, but without facing at all the enormous geographical 
difficulties of such an invasion. According to Puranic tradi- 
tion the first^ centres of Ar\an civilization were Allahabad, 
Benares and Kanauj. This seems, as Kennedy suggests {JRAS 
1915, 509), to place a later situation back into the distant past 
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in an effort to exalt the sanctity of these eastern cities. With 
Pargiter’s theory it is very hard to account for the silence of 
the Rig Veda about the eastern country. The Ganges is men- 
tioned twice while the Indus is mentioned frequently. Even 
if most of the Rig Veda was composed later in the Kuru-Pancala 
country after Aryan expansion to the North-west the Indus is 
farther away than the Ganges and the Ganges as the old home 
must have maintained its prominence. Pargiter (p. 299) ex- 
plains the frequent mention of the Indus as due to its immense 
size. The lower Ganges must have attracted attention for 
the same reason. If the Brahmans were recluses who had no 
interest in worldly affairs and slight knowledge of them it is 
difficult to explain the progressively wider geographical knowledge 
of the Yajur Veda, the Atharva Veda and the Brahmanas. 

It would be interesting to have put together in a more 
definite form than that given by Pargiter a list of hymn- 
makers so far as they can be determined from Puranic 
tradition, and to compare this with current opinion concerning 
the different portions of the Veda. I note here that the Vama- 
deva family to which the hymns of book four are ascribed 
begins with number 70 of the dynastic lists (p. 222). The Kanva 
family, to which book eight is ascribed, and which was contem- 
porary with the North Pancala kings who play such a large 
role in the Rig Veda, begins with number 53 of the dynastic 
lists (p. 227). This means that unless all the Kanva hymns 
which have been preserved come from late members of the family 
or have been completely rewritten some of them would be 
about two hundred years earlier than any of the hymns in 
the fourth book which, according to present opinion, is decidedly 
earlier than book eight. Further, the Madhucchandas group 
of hymns in the first book came into existence, according to 
Puranic tradition, with number 33 (p. 235), but Bloomfield 
finds in this group decided signs of lateness. There seems to 
be a great difference between the dates arrived at for different 
groups of Rigv^edic hymns from Puranic tradition and from the 
study of language, metre, and repeated pddas. 

In his treatment of the Paurava dynasty (p. 110 ff.) Pargiter 
notes two variant lists given in the Mahabharata, but fails to 
make use of still a third list given from the Javanese Mahabharata 
by Labberton {JRAS 1913, 6-7). This Javanese tradition seems 
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to go back to the eleventh century, a date much earlier than 
that of any of the Indian manuscripts of the Epic. It may be 
of help in restoring the Mahabharata list of the Pauravas. 

The dates calculated by Pargiter (pp. 182-3, 301) are inter- 
esting but so many uncertain factors are involved that no re- 
liance at all can be placed on them. According to Pargiter, 
who assumes that the number of kings is 93 and that the average 
length of the reigns was twelve years, the great battle took 
place in 850 B. c., the Aryan invasion occurred about 2050 B. c., 
and the hymns of the Rig Veda are to be dated between the 
seventeenth and eleventh centuries b. c., with the bulk of them 
after the fifteenth century. There is nothing inherently im- 
probable about any of these dates, but that is all that can be 
said. Keith's argument (/7L45 1914, 737-8) against such a 
long period for the composition of the Rig Veda and in favor 
of only t^"o hundred years in not convincing. The plain fact 
is that we do not know. 

It seems to me probable that we are to assume both ksatriya 
tradition and Brahman tradition. It is wrong to condemn 
categorically either tradition. We must keep our minds open. 
When the Veda does deal with contemporary events its evidence 
is of primary importance. When it deals with the past and 
becomes legendary it is still of the utmost value, since it has 
preserved the legends from a much earlier date than can be 
proved for any particular portion of the Puranas, but neither is 
to be cast aside lightly just because it fails to fit into some pre- 
conceived theory. In some cases the Puranas may be right 
and the Veda wrong. We must put aside all preconceived 
ideas concerning the period before 600 b. c. All of our theories 
are like houses of cards which a breath might destroy. In 
spite of page 12 Pargiter is not sufficiently critical of Puranic 
tradition, and in spite of page 14 he is too much biassed against 
Brahman tradition. The later Puranas show too much glibness 
and too much fertility of fancy in manufacturing long lists 
of names and in inventing stories to make us feel safe in press- 
ing very far details of the stories and all of the names. It is 
impossible to defend as historical the schematic genealogies of 
Dharma and Ka^yapa, the long accounts of the Manus and Man- 
vantaras, the lists of the Pitrs, and the genealogies of the rulers 
of the different dinpas. It is too much to expect that the genealo- 
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gies and stories about ancient kings could have escaped con- 
tamination from these later legendary tendencies. And yet 
many historical facts may have escaped revision. The two 
traditions must be confronted calmly and judiciously. We 
owe Pargiter a debt of gratitude for the labor he has spent in 
collecting the Puranic material, but his treatment of it is not 
sufficiently critical for historical purposes. Its evaluation for 
historical purposes still remains for the future. But in the 
future the Puranic material must be treated with much greater 
consideration than has been done in the past. Considering the 
vicissitudes of Puranic tradition the surprising thing is not the 
amount of discrepancy but the amount of agreement. I agree 
with Pargiter that this is not to be accounted for on the sup- 
position that Puranic tradition has been pieced together from 
incidental references in the Vedic texts held together by a large 
amount of pure invention. If so it seems to me inexplicable that 
so much of the Vedic material which was ready at hand was 
not utilized and that many important names of the Rig Veda 
were given no place in the genealogies. 

I cannot agree with Pargiter’s theories of three different races 
in the Puranic genealogies, of the Dra vidian origin of the Brah- 
mans and of an Aryan invasion through the central Himalayas 
with early settlements around Allahabad and Benares and a 
regressive movement through the Punjab into Persia where 
it gave rise to Iranian civilization. So far as I can see there is 
nothing in Puranic tradition which really warrants the first 
two conclusions. The third assumption is most improbable. 


University of Chicago 


Walter Eugene Clark 


Choix d' Inscriptions de Palmyre. Traduites et commentees 
par J. B. Chabot, Membre de ITnstitut. Paris r Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1922 (published by Paul Geuthner). Pp. 152, 
4®, 32 plates. 50 francs. 

This handsome volume will be welcomed by all those who are 
interested in the ancient civilizations of Western Asia, more 
especially those belonging to the Semitic branch. It contains 
more than its title indicates, for it is not a mere collection of 
inscriptions, nor intended primarily for the epigraphist, but is 
rather an attempt to bring clearly to the view of the wider public 
whatever knowledge can now be derived from the more than 
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seven hundred native inscriptions thus far discovered, as to the 
famous city Palmyra and its inhabitants. The inscriptions are 
classified, and in their several classes are arranged in such a 
way as to show their connection and relative importance. They 
are not transliterated, nor given in facsimile, except on the plates 
at the end of the volume, nor is there any philological comment 
or discussion. The sole aim of the author is to show what light 
these documents throw on the Palmyrene civilization in its 
principal aspects. No scholar is better fitted for this task than 
M. Chabot, with his long familiarity with all the minutiae of 
the North Semitic epigraphy, and his profound knowledge of 
all the linguistic and historical material which can be brought 
to bear upon the subject. As editor, moreover, of the forth- 
coming volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum de- 
voted to the Palmyrene Inscriptions, he has an unrivalled com- 
mand of this special field. The present volume is, in fact, a 
by-product of his labors on the greater work; a by-product 
made possible by the public spirit and generosity of the Due 
de Lou bat, already well knowm for similar services to the sciences 
of epigraphy and archaeology. 

The introduction sketches the history of Palmyrene epi- 
graphy, and gives a brief summary of the history of the city, 
as far as it is known, from the earliest times down to its de- 
struction in 273 A. D. A plan of the surviving ruins is added. 
Then follow chapters on the Tariff Laws of Palmyra; Honorary 
Inscriptions; Religious Inscriptions; Mortuary Inscriptions; 
Tesserae and Coins. The book is beautifully printed in large 
type, and superbly illustrated. The first tw'enty plates are 
phototypes, showing the best preserved of the more important 
monuments of the city: temples, colonnades, altars, gateways, 
ceilings, tombs, besides numerous details of sculpture and decora- 
tion. These are mostly from photographs hitherto unpublish- 
ed. The remaining tw'elve plates, which are folded and there- 
fore of double size, are heliogravures, executed in the perfect 
manner w hich w'e are w’ont to expect in the French publications 
of this nature. These include the facsimiles of inscriptions, 
the inscribed monuments of various kinds, and some four score 
of the best presented and most interesting busts. 

Here is valuable material, of many kinds, for the archaeo- 
logist and the historian. From the epitaphs alone it is possible 
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to obtain a surprising amount of information; and when to 
these are added the many inscriptions of the other classes, 
-even though they are mostly stereotyped in form, the reader 
under the able guidance of M. Chabot becomes acquainted with 
numerous aspects of a highly interesting civilization : laws 
and customs, materials and features of the social and economic 
life, religious beliefs, and a development of fine art, especially 
sculpture, which has only recently begun to attract the attention 
which it deserves. Students of the Old and New Testaments 
will find here much that is valuable, not only because of the 
proximity of Palmyra to the Holy Land, and because the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions resembles more closely the Jewish 
Aramaic of the last centuries B. c. and the first century a. d. 
than any other gentile dialect, but also because of interesting 
resemblances in the religious ideas and modes of expression. 
M. Chabot discusses at some length (pp. 73-81) the very nu- 
merous inscriptions dedicated either to Baalsamin expressly named 
or to the same “Lord of the Heavens designated in the oft- 
recurring formula, “He whose name is blessed forever, the good 
and merciful,” or occasionally as “Lord of the World”; showing 
how the religion of the people of Palmyra had undergone a 
syncretistic development resulting in the conception of a su- 
preme deity. The identification of this deity with the Greek 
Zeus, in certain bilingual inscriptions, is noted on pages 74 and 
76. It might have been worth while to add, that the same i- 
dentification was made in Phoenicia, according to Philo of By- 
hlus; and also — a far more interesting fact — that Zeus Olympius, 
whose image was set up by Antiochus Epiphanes on the great 
altar in the temple at Jerusalem, appears in the Book of Daniel 
(11, 31; 12, 11; cf. 8,13; 9,27) as QDC^ that is, Ba- 

alsamem, with the characteristic substitution of “abomi- 
nation” for The earliest mention of this god is said 

(p. 73) to have been in the treaty of Esarhaddon with Tyre 
(about 674 B. c.); the Zakar inscription, however, carries back 
the first mention a full hundred years beyond this date. In 
the list of countries in which the name is found (p. 74), Cilicia, 
in two Aramaic inscriptions of the fifth century b. c. {JAOS 
35. 371), can now be included. 

On p. 79 M. Chabot raises the question whether the above- 
mentioned syncretism may not have been due to Jewish influ- 
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ence, and on pp. 80f. he cites phrases and formulae in which 
the evidence of such influence seems to him to be unmistakable. 
I venture to question whether this conclusion is warranted^ 
Palmyra undoubtedly contained a considerable Jewish popu- 
lation, and Jewish religious inscriptions have been found there,, 
as M. Chabot notes; but religious conceptions similar to those 
embodied in the phrases mentioned seem to have been current 
in Western Asia for some time, especially in the regions under 
Hellenistic influence; the syncretism also was widespread in 
these regions. Even in Assyria, at a much earlier date, we find 
the frequently occurring divine epithet remenu taidru '^merciful 
and gracious.” The phrase quoted from a single Palmyrene 
monument; ktijt? 1l? ‘‘who cried to him in distress^ 

and he answered them with alleviation,” does indeed very 
closely resemble Ps. 118,5, but I can see in it no evidence of 
borrowing, only an accidentally similar expression of an ac- 
knowledgement which must have been very commonly felt. 

I have noticed one or two misprints (76,9; 80,12) in the beau- 
tiful Palmyrene characters employed, but in general the typo- 
graphy is beyond all criticism. And, be it said once morcr 
the magnificently executed plates at the end of the volume 
form such a collection of material for the archaeologist and the 
epigraphist as can be found nowhere else in a w^ork of this 
convenient size and small cost. 

Charles C. Torrey 

Yale University 

The History of the Conquest of Egypt, North Africa and Spain by 

Ibn Ahd Al-Ifakam. Edited by Charles C. Torrey. New 

Haven: Yale Uni\^rsity Press, 1922. Pp. 65+369. 

“The History of the Conquest of Egypt” — its shorter title 
and its more appropriate one — written by Ibn ‘Abd Al-Hakam 
(died 871 a. d.) has occupied an authoritative place in the Arabic 
literature dealing w'ith the early history of Mohammedan Egypt. 
The author came of a learned family; and w^hile he had little of 
the sense of history shown by some of the later Arabic authors, 
he was considered an expert in the science of tradition. He 
has, therefore, preserved for us a great many facts and anecdotes 
which may occasionally make the reading of his work trying. 
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but never useless. The full title of his work reads, as on Pro- 
fessor Torrey's English title page; “The History of the Con- 
quest of Egypt, North Africa and Spain but in the Arabic 
the title is merely “The Story of the Conquest of Egypt and Its 
History That the author's interest lay specifically in his 
native country is evidenced by the small part that the story 
of the conquest of North Africa and of Spain takes in the work 
as now published — pages 183 — 225, i. e., 42 pages out of 319. 

Most of the facts related are not new. Portions of Ibn *Abd 
Al-Hakam's work have been published from time to time (see 
Introduction, p. 22) and through other historians the various 
events have become the property of those who read. Professor 
Torrey himself has said {JAOS 20. 209) that the author's 
work contains a great deal that is worthless and that he “was 
one who possessed few of the qualities of a good historian". 
The peculiar value of this book, however, lies in the fact that 
its author was the first Arabic historian of Egypt, and that the 
work that he produced was the starting point for quite a num- 
ber of other histories dealing with the affairs of Egypt and 
with a description of its various parts. It is interesting for the 
history of Arabic literature to follow the fortunes of such a book 
as that of Ibn ‘Abd AI-Hakam. On the one hand a writer like 
Al-Suyuti (a. D. 1500) has taken whole passages word for word;* 
so that if we were possessed of a scientific edition of his history, 
it might perhaps serve to control passages where the manuscript 
authority is indeterminate. On the other hand, A1 Kindi (a. 
D. 970) has made use of the material put at his disposal by Ibn 
‘Abd Al'Hakam as a basis, and has largely expanded the same 
by the addition of traditions and of facts gathered from other 
sources. I have pointed this out in the port.on of A1 Kindi's 
work on the Egyptian Cadis which I published in 1908; and it 
can be followed in the complete work of that author published 
by Guest in 1912. 

Students of Arabic literature have for a long time desired to 
have a complete edition of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s treatise. 


* Some of these have found their way into other works of Suyuti, e. g. 
those dealing with hadith. See his Kanz Ummal in the shortened edition 
of al-Muttakhi, vol. iii, p. 174, No. 2637; vol vii, p. 163, No.. 1499, as well 
as on the margin of Ibn Hanbal's Musnad, vol. II, pp. 184, 314; vol. V, p. 
372. 
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Professor Torrey tells us that he began the work in 1895; but 
that various circumstances have prevented him from finishing 
it until now. About the year 1904, Georges Salmon, of the In- 
’S tit ut Frangais du Caire, had taken the wwk in hand; but other 
occupations deterred him from continuing it. It is well that 
it was so; for Masse 's edition (1914) of a portion of Salmon’s 
work is very much inferior in fulness and in quality to that given 
us by Torrey. 

I need say little about the text that Professor Torrey has 
placed before us. For some reason or other, the family of Ibn 
‘Abd Al-Hakam fell into disgrace (Introduction, p. 19), and it 
seems that only one codex of the author’s work was handed 
down to his chief traditor, Ibn I^udaid. As this codex was quite 
faulty, it is not an easy matter for an editor to establish a finish- 
ed and readable text. Professor Torrey, however, has been 
able to do this. He has made use of all the material at his 
disposal; and his accustomed accuracy and his far-reaching 
knowledge have combined to give us that text in a form that 
will easily cause it to be classed among the very best that modern 
scholarship has produced. In the Introduction, p. 7, note 1, 
reference is made to Guest’s article on the Khittas in the Journal 
vj the Royal Asiatic Society for January 1907. It would have been 
well had Professor Torrey added a reference to Casanova’s 
•careful and exact study of the subject published in the 
4e r Institiit franqais d' Archeologie Orientate, Volume 35 (1913- 
1919)." On page xxxiii, M. Casanova remarks that Mr. 
Guest did not have the chance to consult the work ol Ibn ‘Abd 
Al-Hakam. A very excellent and detailed plan of Fustat is 
attached to the work of M. Casanova. 

It was inevitable, considering the circumstances and especially 
the distance of the printing office from the editor (Leyden-New 
Haven) that certain errors should have remained uncorrected 
in addition to those detected by the editor and given on pages 
64-65 of the Introduction. To mention only a few. Among the 
abbreviations (Introduction p. 25) we are told to accept Baladh. 
for Baladhuri’s historical work. Yet in most places I find . 
wTitten wdth an ‘e’ i. e., Bdadh— page 57, note 10; 
notes 6 and / ; p. 202, note 3; glossary", pages 50 and 51, and even 

* On see p. xx.xiv., on p. xxxvn. 
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in the Introduction, p. 1. P. 2, 3. y-C for ; p. 45, 12 

o » 0 » " 

\j^ for p. 57, 18 ^ for p. 56, 6 for ^ j\; 1. 
12 Ip for tip; p. 58, 15 last word the letter j is broken off; p. 

78, 9 LifcL3^lv?j for p. 94, 2 for (See Ibn 

Duraid, p. 129), p. 347 s. v. . J pJ) 7, 5 in place of 7, 4. These 

are extremely minor matters which have caught my eye in the 
reading. They are, if I may use the expression, purely physical 
and do not in the least detract from the value of the edition. 

Professor Torrey has also added a glossary of words and gram- 
matical usages that are novel or little used. It is always a 
question how far such a glossary should go, especially in giving 
references to similar forms or like usages. On p. 30 s. v. Vt 
one might add a reference to Popper’s Glossary in his edition of 
the Nujum aUDhahab\ so also p. 31 s. v. in the sense of 
‘‘offer. "To^^ “obligatory military service,” Dozy might have 
been cited; to iai “agreement”, Dozy and the explanation 
“pactum” ZDMG 60. 370; to Jp JA, 1891, p. 315. 

But the addition of these glossaries raises an important question. 
They are becoming so numerous that a student of Arabic and 
an editor of Arabic texts is bound to have not only a series 
of dictionaries around him, but quite a multitude of small ad- 
denda attached to various texts. It would be natural for him 
to go to Gabriel Colin’s edition of Abenzor (Ibn Zuhr)^ or to 
de Koning’s “Trois Traites d’anatomie arabe,”^ for Arabic 
medical terms. But if he has to consult for ordinary work 
the glossaries in Ibn Kutaibah, in Baladhuri, two or three in 
de Goeje’s edition of the geographical writers, in Tabari and al- 
Arib, in Guest’s edition of al-Kindi, in Popper’s edition of the 
Nujum and in Torrey ’s of the Futiil} Misr — to pick out a few 
only — it becomes a severe tax upon his time and his patience. 
Ought it not to be possible for us to give some help to the dic- 
tionary which is to contain all these, and much more, on which 
Professor Fischer is at work and the last word about which 
I read in ZDMG 72, pages 199 et seq.^ 


3 Publications de la Faculte des Lettres d' Alger, Vol. xviv (1911). 

* Leiden 1903. 

* It is perfectly certain that Ya^ut not only knew of Ibn *Abdal-IJakam's 
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One query: on page 1 of the Introduction reference is made 
to the article on Ibn * Abd Al-Hakam in Encyclopedia of Islam. 
My own copy of the Kncyclopedia does not reach as far as this. 
Is the reference made in advance of its appearance? 

Richard Gottheil 

Columbia University 


India in World Politics, By Taraknath Das, A. M . New York : 
Huebsch, 1923. Pp. xvii+ 135. 

The author, who is a well-educated and intelligent Hindu 
nationalist living in this country, advances the thesis that India 
is perhaps the most important element in international politics 
today, because it is the heart and core of British imperialistic 
policies, all of which revolve around Britain’s desire to keep 
India. His arguments, tho they frankly present the question 
one-sidedly, are made the more plausible by the device of liberal 
quotations from British statesmen and semi-official British 
apologists. Not the least interesting parts of the book are 
those in which he addresses his fellow-countrymen, pointing out 
the desirability of their cultivating the friendship of foreign 
nations, in the hope of enlisting their sympathy or active aid 
against British imperialism, which he regards as a menace to the 
peace of the world. 


PERSONALIA 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson of Columbia University was elected 
an Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland on April 17, 1923. 

Professor Jackson delivered a series of six lectures on “ Manichaeism — 
once a Rival of Christianity and Zoroastrianism’*, under the Haskell Founda- 
tion, at the University of Chicago, between April 11 and April 27, 1923. 
These lectures are to appear in book form. Their interest and importance 
will be evident from the fact that they will include the results of the author’s 
intimate study of the newly-found Manichaean texts from Central Asia, 

The Rev. Dr. Abrah.\m \ohannan of Columbia University has been 
elected a Corresponding Member (Academico Correspondiente) of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts and Historical Sciences of Toledo, Spain. 


histor>', but made use of it (vol. Ill, p. 31). How does it come that Heer 
in his Die hisiorischen und geographischen Quellen in Jd^ut's geograpkisckem 
Woerierbuch (Strassburg 1898) makes no mention of the Futuh? 




PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 

AT THE MEETING IN PRINCETON. N. J., 1923 

The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hundred 
and thirty-fifth meeting, were held in Princeton, New Jersey, 
at Princeton University, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day of Easter Week, April 3, 4, 5, 1923. 

The following members were present one or more sessions: 


Abbott 

Gellot 

Newell 

Barret 

Gottheil 

Ogden, C. J. 

Barton 

Grieve, Miss 

Olmstead 

Bates, Mrs. 

Haupt 

Pavry 

Bender 

Hopkins 

Pfeiffer 

Berry 

Hussey, Miss 

Reich 

Bloomfield 

Jackson, A. V. W. 

Reilly 

Briggs, G. W. 

Jackson, Mrs. 

Sanders 

Butin 

Jastrow, Mrs. 

Schoff 

Chapman 

Kent, R. G. 

Schoff, Mrs. 

Chiera 

Klein 

Sharenkoff 

Clay 

Lanman 

Shear 

Cummings 

Levine 

Snyder 

Davis 

Margolis, M. L. 

Thacker 

DeLong 

Matthews 

Vanderburgh 

Dhalla 

Meek 

Waterman 

Edgerton, F. 

Montgomery 

Watt 

Elzas 

Moran 

Wood, H. 

Ember 

Morgenstem 

Yohannan 


[Total 57] 

THE FIRST SESSION 


At 11: 15 A. M. the first session of the Society was called to 
order by President E. Washburn Hopkins. The reading of 
the Proceedings at Chicago in 1922 was dispensed with as they 
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were already in print (Journal 42. 379-400): there were no 
corrections and they were approved. 

Professor Bender, as Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, presented its report in the form of a printed program. The 
succeeding sessions were appointed for Tuesday afternoon at 
2:30 P. M., Wednesday morning at 9:30 A. M., Wednesday 
afternoon at 2:30 P. M., and Thursday morning at 9:30 A. M. 
It was announced that the members were invited to tea at the 
home of President and Mrs. Hibben on Tuesday afternoon at 
5 o’clock; that there would bean informal gathering in Murray- 
Dodge Hall on Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock; that the members 
were invited to be the guests of the University at luncheon 
in the University Dining Halls on Wednesday at 1 o’clock; 
and that the annual subscription dinner would be held in Procter 
Hall at the Graduate College on Wednesday evening at 7 :45 
o’clock. 

REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

The Corresponding Secretary, Doctor Charles J. Ogden, 
presented the following report : 

The official year 1922-1923 has not been marked by any outstanding 
eature, and the record is one of consolidation rather than expansion in the 
Society's activities. There has been a normal increment of new corporate 
members, 45 in all, but the losses by death and thru resignation or failure 
to qualify have almost exactly balanced the accessions. With the large 
increase in our numbers during recent years, the Society now has in reality 
two classes of corporate members, the active, who are professionally engaged 
in Oriental scholarship thru teaching and research and are more or less regular 
attendants at the annual meetings, and the class of those persons who, as our 
announcement says, “are in sympathy with the objects of the Society and 
give it their help in the furthering of its work." The bond of allegiance of 
these associate members is naturally not so strong; and we might well 
consider how to keep their interest stimulated, especially thru the Journal, 
which is the one activity of the Society that reaches all its members. 

The Society has as usual been represented during the past year at a number 
of functions of an academic or commemorative character. Of prime interest 
was the international gathering of Orientalists at Paris in July last to cele- 
brate the double centenary of the founding of the Societe Asiatique and of 
Champolhon's decipherment of the Eg> ptian hieroglyphics. Six of the twelve 
delegates appointed by this Society were fortunately able to be present: 
name >, Dr. Abbott, and Professors Breasted, Gottheil, Jackson, Jewett, 
ubsequently, in October, a special commemoration of Cham- 
polhon s great discovery* was held under the auspices of the University of 
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Grenoble, at which we were appropriately represented by Professor Breasted. 
We have also been invited to participate in the Fifth International Congress 
of Historical Studies, which is to assemble next week in Brussels, and Pro- 
fessor Carnoy of Louvain, a fellow-member known to many of us thru his 
sojourn in this country, will act as our delegate. In America the Society 
was represented at the memorial meeting for Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson 
held in Philadelphia on April 29, 1922, both by a committee of the local 
members in person and thru letters from Professors Breasted and Clay. 
At the inauguration of Dr. Charles Wesley Flint as Chancellor of Syracuse 
University on Nov. 17, 1922, Professor Ismar J. Peritz of that institution 
was the delegate from this Society. 

Notice has been received during the year of the death of twelve members 
of the Society, two being Honorary Members, one an Honorary Associate, 
and nine corporate members. 

Friedrich Delitzsch, Ph.D., born in 1850, was himself the son of a great 
scholar, the Hebraist Franz Delitzsch. He was first drawn to the study of 
Sanskrit, but soon turned to that of Assyriology, which he pursued thru 
a long and fruitful academic career as professor at Leipzig (1877-1893), 
Breslau (1893-1899), and finally at the University of Berlin (1899-1920). 
His lexicographical and grammatical works, most of which have gone thru 
many editions, are monuments to his great learning, but he was also at home 
in the domain of cultural studies and had always a special interest in the 
bearing of Assyriological investigation upon the interpretation of the Hebrew 
Bible, a subject that his famous lecture Babel und Bibel (1902) brought into 
the arena of popular controversy. Elected an Honorary Member in 1893. 
Died Dec. 23, 1922. 

Thomas William Rhys Davids, Ph.D., LL. D., D. Sc., bom in 1843, had been 
in his earlier years a member of the Ceylon Ci\dl Service and was afterwards 
professor of Pali and Buddhist literature at University College, London (1882- 
1912), and professor of comparative religion at the University of Manchester 
(1904-1915). His greatest services to scholarship, however, lay in his 
extending the knowledge of the Pali literature and the Hmayana school of 
Buddhism thru his numerous editions and translations of texts and his ex- 
pository works, in which sympathetic insight and charm of style are happily 
united. Much of his work was done thru the Pali Text Society, of which 
he was the founder and the president. Elected an Honorary Member in 
1907. Died Dec. 27, 1922. 

Palt. S. Reixsch, Ph.D., LL.D., from 1899 to 1913 professor of political 
science at the University of Wisconsin, and from 1913 to 1919 United States 
minister to China, gained distinction both as a scholar and as a diplomat. 
Of his numerous publications there may be mentioned, as bearing upon 
Oriental subjects. World Politics at the End of the Nineteenth Century as influ- 
enced by the Oriental Situation (1900); Intellectual and Political Currents 
in the Far East (1911); An American Diplomat in China (1922). He was 
elected an Honorary Associate in 1921 and died in Shanghai, Jan. 24, 1923. 

Addison Van Name, A. M., who died at New’' Haven in his eighty-seventh 
year, was for forty years (1865-1905) the librarian of Yale University and 
rendered faithful service to this Society as Treasurer and Librarian, holding 
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the combined offices from 1873 to 1891 and the latter only from 1891 to 1905, 
With his passing one of the last links with the first generation of the Society 
is broken, for he was elected a member in 1863. Died Sept. 29, 1922. 

Rev. James Buchanan Nies, Ph.D., of Brooklyn, came late in life to 
the study of Assyriology, after spending his earlier years in the active ministry 
of the Protestant Episcoi>al Church. His extensive travels and wide fund of 
general information furnished him an unusual equipment for scholarly re- 
search, and he became a recognized authority in the interpretation of the 
remains of the Sumerian period, many of which were in his admirable collection 
of Babylonian antiquities. In addition to his investigations and publica- 
tions, he was a wise and generous patron of research in the Near East. 
He was elected a member of the Society in 1906 and served as a Director 
from 1916 to 1919 and as President during the year 1921—1922. Died in 
Jerusalem, June 18, 1922. 

Johann Friederich Scheltema, Ph.D., was bom in the Celebes, of Dutch 
parents, and spent nearly thirty years of his career in Java as a government 
official and a journalist. After leaving the East Indies in 1903 he divided 
his time between travel and literary work and resided for a number of years 
in the United States. He was the author of Monumental Java (1912) and The 
Lebanon in Turmoil (1920), the latter having been his doctoral dissertation 
at Yale University. Elected in 1906. Died in London, June 14, 1922. 

Howard Crosby Butler, A.M., professor of the history of architecture 
at Princeton University, held a leading position among the American scholars 
interested in the archeological exploration of the Near E^st. He organized 
and conducted expeditions to Syria in 1899, 1904, and 1909. Thereafter he 
established the American Society for the Excavation of Sardis, and explored 
that site for five seasons, from 1910 to 1914, and again with brilliant success 
in 1922, tho his exertions then brought on his own untimely end. His ability 
was displayed not only in field work but in the careful and elaborate publi- 
cation of the archeological results. Elected in 1908. Died in Paris, Aug. 13, 
1922. 

El IE2ER Ben Yehuda, a resident of Jerusalem, was internationally known 
in Judaism for his contributions to modem Hebrew literature and lexico- 
graphy and for his endeavors to make the Hebrew tongue a vehicle of living 
speech. Elected in 1916. Died Dec. 16, 1922. 

Rabbi Emh. Gustav Hirsch, D.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., since 1880 minister 
of Sinai Congregation, Chicago, and professor of Rabbinical literature and 
philosophy at the University of Chicago since 1892, was a leader of the 
liberal movement in American Judaism. He was a distinguished orator 
and took an active part in civic affairs, but served the cause of scholarship 
as well thru his editorial work and his monographs and contributions to religious 
encyclopedias. Elected in 1917. Died Jan. 7, 1923. 

Mrs. \\ n.LL\M Yorke Stevenson, of Philadelphia, was a student and amateur 
of the dramatic art and aided in the founding of the Philadelphia Art Alliance. 
In her plans for givdng an American Passion Play she had become interested 
in the Orient and had recently traveled in Egypt,India, and Palestine in 
order to study the native background. Elected in 1919. Died Nov. 21, 1922. 

John M. Burnam, Ph.D., had been professor of Latin at the University 
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of Cincinnati since 1900. His especial interest was in paleography, a subject 
on which he wrote a number of monographs. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, and joined this Society as a life member in 1920. 
Died Nov. 21, 1921. 

Frederick B. Wheeler, of Seymour, Conn., was a consulting engineer 
by profession and a mathematician of considerable attainments. Thru 
his study of anthropology and astronomy his attention was directed to the 
ancient Orient, and he became a patron of the Yale Babylonian Collection. 
Elected in 1921. Died Oct. 24, 1922. 

Upon motion, the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 

Tribute was paid to members who had died during the year: 
to Addisbn Van Name by President Hopkins; to F. Delitzsch 
by Professor Haupt; to Doctor Nies by Professor Clay; to E. 
Ben Yehuda by Professor Montgomery; to Rhys Davids by 
Professor Lanman; and the Corresponding Secretary read a letter 
from Professor Torrey regarding Doctor Scheltema. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

The Treasurer, Professor A. T. Clay, presented his report and 
that of the Auditing Committee: 

Receipts and Expenditures for the Year ending December 31, 1922 

Receipts 


Jan. 1, 1922 Balance 1,866.51 

Annual dues 2,381 . 58 

Life memberships 300.00 

Interest on bonds: 

U. S. Liberty Loan 170.00 

Lackawanna Steel Co 100.00 

V^irginia Ry 50.00 

Minne. Gen. Electric 50.00 


370.00 


Dividend: 

Chicago R. 1. & Pacific 120.00 

Interest on Deposit Yale University 72.51 

Sales 709.49 

Sale OflFprints 7.56 


Expenditures 

Contribution to American Council of Learned 

Societies 

Yale University Press, commissions & 


^5,827.65 


29.85 
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mailing journals 203 . 84 

Franklin Edgerton, Honorarium 200.00 

Max L. Margolis, Honorarium 200. 00 

E. M. Grice, Honorarium 100.00 

Printing Journal, Vol. 41, Part 5 987.54 

Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank, 
purchase of marks on account of Journal . 512.50 

Printing, reprints 54.51 

Printing, programs 12.50 

Printing, circulars 118.07 

Membership Committee, Printing . . .24. 14 
clerical .... 6.50 
miscellaneous 1.50 


32. 14 

Middle West Branch expense 78.75 

Editors expense 80.22 

Library expense 2.95 

Secretary's expense, printing 40.16 

clerical 14.12 

postage 10.88 


65.16 

Treasurer's expense, printing 24.75 

postage 4.51 


29.26 

Jan. 1, 1923 Balance, 3,120.36 


^5, 827. 65 

The following funds are held by the Society: 


Charles W. Bradley Fund ^3, 000.00 

Alexander I. Cotheal Fund 1, 500.00 

William D\\ight WTiitney Fund 1,000.00 

Life Membership Fund 3, 050.00 

Publication Fund 78.50 


Total ^8,628. 50 

The foregoing funds, the interest on which is used for publication purposes, 
are represented in the assets of the Society held by the Yale University for 
the Treasurer, which on January' 1, 1923, were as follows: 

Cash $3,120.36 

Bonds : 

$4, 000 Third U. S. Liberty Loan 3,920.00 (present value) 

2, 000 Lackawanna Steel Co. 5's 1923 . . . 2,000.00 " " 

1, 000 Virginia Railway Co. 5's 1962 952.50 " '' 

1, 000 Minneapolis General Electric Co. 

5’s 1934 . . . 950.00 " 
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Stock: 

20 shares Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Co. pfd 1,680.00 

REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 

We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the Society, and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing ac- 
count is in conformity therewith. We have also compared the entries with 
the vouchers and the account book as held for the Society by the Treasurer 
of the Yale University and have found all correct. 

Charles C. Torrey 

F. W. W 1 LLIA.MS 

A uditors 

March 29, 1923. 

Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted : and it was voted that the thanks of 
the Society be tendered to Professor Clay and Doctor Grice 
for their faithful labors. 

REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 

The Librarian, Professor A. T. Clay, presented his report, 
and upon motion it was accepted: 

During the year 1922-23 the library has been increased by the addition of 
110 new titles and approximately 260 numbers of currently received peri- 
odicals. The new titles have been accessioned and acknowledged, and the 
cataloguing is now in progress. Numbers of periodicals hav^e been added to 
catalogue cards and placed on the shelves. 

In addition to the 110 titles noted above the library has been the recipient 
of a number of books dealing with subjects more or less unrelated to the 
other material in the collection, such as Correct English and how to use it”, 
“The work of the church among the Mormons”, “The coal situation” etc,, 
and of a small number of books duplicating works already in the Library. 
These have been filed aw'ay and are accessible but have not been catalogued. 

Many volumes of periodicals are complete and should be bound. As new 
numbers come in some attempt is being made to prepare the volumes for 
binding, but the final preparation would be costly in time as well as in the 
actual expense of binding. 

List of Accessions for the year 1922-23 

Abou ’I Baqa ibn Dji^an. Relation d ’un voyage du sultan Qaitb^y en Pales- 
tine et en Syrie. 1921. 

Agra and Oudh. Gorakhpur. Supp. notes and statistics to Vol. XXXII of 
the district gazetteers of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 1921 
Albini, J. \ercingetorix. 1919. 
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Amira, Karl von. Die germanischen Todesstrafen. 1922. (Abhandlungen 
der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-philo- 
logische und historische Klasse. XXXI Bd., 3. Abhandlung) 
Anandajn^na. Tarka-Sangraha of Anandajn^na. Ed. with introd. by T. 

M. Tripathi. 1917. (Gaekwad's Oriental series, no. 3) 

Anantaprasad Banerji-Sastri. Evolution of Magadhi. Introduction. 1922. 
BS.lachandra Sflri. VasantavilSsamah^kavya. Ed. by Chimanlal D. Dalai. 

1917. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, no. 7) 

Bangkok, Siam. Vajiranana national library. Records of the relations 
between Siam and foreign countries in the 17th century, v. 5. 1921. 
Benjamin, C .D. The variations between the Hebrew and Greek texts of 
Joshua: chaps. 1-12. 1921. 

Bent, A. C. Life histories of North American petrels and pelicans and their 
allies. 1922. (U. S. Nat. Museum. Bulletin 121.) 

Bhasa. Balacarita (Die Abenteuer des Knaben Krischna.) Schauspiel von 
Bhasa. Text herausgegeben von Dr, H. Weller. 1922. 2 copies. 

Bhattacharya, Brindavan C. Indian images. Pt. I. 1921. 

Bhata Vadindra. Mahavidya-Vidambana. With the commentaries of 
Anandapurna and Bhuvanasundara Suri. And the Dasa-sloki of 
Kularka Pandita with Vivarana and Vivarana Tippani. Ed. by 
Mangesh Ramakirshna Telang. 1920. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, 
no. 12) 

Blake, S. F. Native names and uses of some plants of Eastern Guatemala and 
Honduras. 1922. (U. S. Nat. Museum, Contributions from the U. S. 
nat. herbarium, v. 24, pt. 4). 

Boston. Museum of fine arts. Bulletin, v. 19. 1921, 

Bihar and Orissa. Patna Museum. Annual report of the Patna Museum. 
1918-1919. 2v. 

Buddhaghosa. The Padyacudamani of Buddhaghosacarya. Ed, by M. 
Ranga Achaiy^a and by S. Kuppuswami Sastri. With a commentary 
by K. Venkatesvara Sastri and D. S. Satakopa Acharya. 1921. 
Buddhaghosa. Papancasudani Majjhimanikayatthakatha of Buddhaghos- 
acariya. Ed. by J. H. Woods and D. Kosambi. Pt. I. Suttas 1-10. 
1922. 

The Buddhist Annual of Ceylon, v. 1, no. 3. 1922. 

Castagne, J. Notes sur la politique exterieure de T Afghanistan depuis 
1919 (Missions et traits). 1921. (Revue du monde Musulman. 
Dec- 1921. V. XLVIII) 

Castagne, J. Le Turkestan depuis la revolution russe (1917-1921). 1922. 

(Revue du monde Musulman. Extrait, v. L). 

K. Ceska spolecnost nauk, Prague. Trida filosoficko*historicko-jazyko- 
zpytna. Memoires. 1919. 

Cfaiera, E. Old Babylonian contracts. 1922. (Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
The University Museum. Publications of the Babylonian Section, 
v. 8, no. 2). 

The China journal of science & arts; ed. by A, de C. Sowerby (Science), 
J. C. Ferguson (Literature & arts). V. 1, no. 1. 1923. 
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Cushman, J. A. The foraminifera of the Atlantic Ocean. Pt. 3. 1922. 

(U. S. Nat. Museum. Bulletin 104). 

Dandin. Die zehn Prinzen. Ein indischer Roman. Vollstandig verdeutscht 
von Johannes Hertel. 1922. 3v. (Indische Erzahler. Bd. 1-3). 

Densmore, F. Northern Ute music. 1922, (Smithsonian institution. 
Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 75). 

Fischer, A. Aus der religiosen Reformbewegung in der Tiirkei. Tiirkische 
Stimmen verdeutscht von Dr. A. Fischer. 1922. (Sachsische For- 
schungsinstitute in Leipzig. Forschungsinstitut fiir Orientalistik. 
Arabisch-islamische Abteilung. Nr. 1). 

Fowke, G. Archaeological investigations. 1922. (Smithsonian institution. 
Bureau of Amer. Ethnology. Bulletin 76). 

Gana— karik^. Ed. by the late Mr. C. D. Dalai. 1920. (Gaekwad’s 
Oriental series, no. 15). 

Geiger, M. Pali Dhamma vornehmlich in der kanonischen Literatur. 
Von Magdalene und Wilhelm Geiger. 1920. (Abhandlungen der 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-philologische 
und historische Klasse. XXXI. Bd., 1. Abhandlung). 

Granet, M. La religion des chinois. 1922. (Science et civilisation). 

Grousset, R, Histoire de 1 'Asie. 1921. 3v. 

Griih, M. Das vor- und friihgeschichtliche Werden des agyptischen Volkes. 
1922. (Vierteljahrbeilage zu Stimmen des Orients). 

Gunter, H. Buddha in der abendlandischen Legende? 1922. 

Hamads^ni. Die Maqamen des Hamadsanl aus dem Arabischen iibersetzt 
von O. Rescher. 1913. 

Handy, W. C. Tattooing in the Marquesas. 1922. (Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum. Bulletin 1.) (Bayard Dominick expedition. Pub. no. 3). 

Henderson, J. R. The coins of Haidar AH and Tipu Sultan. 1921. 

Hesperis. Archives berberes et bulletin de ITnstitut des hautes etudes 
marocaines. 192 1 

Hira Lai Kavyopadhyaya. A grammar of the Chattisgarhi dialect of eastern 
Hindi. Originally written by Hira Lai Kavy^opadhyaya, and tr, 
by Sir G. A. Grierson. Rev, and enl. by Pandit Lochan Prasad 
Kavya-Vinod, under the supervision of Rai Bahadur Hira Lai. 1921. 

Hitchcock, A. S. Grasses of British Guiana. 1922. (U. S. Nat. Museum. 

Contributions from the U, S. Nat. Herbarium, v. 22, pt. 6). 

Hoppner, T. Fontes historiae aegyptiacae. Pars I, Auctores ab Homero 
usque ad Diodorum continens. 1922. (Fontes historiae religionum 
ex auctoribus graecis et latinis, fasc. 2, pars 1). 

India. Archaeological survey. Jammu and Kashmir. Annual progress 
report of the Archaeological department. 1919. 

Jacobi, H. Sanatkumaracaritam. Ein Abschnitt aus Haribhadras Nemi- 
nathacaritam. 1921. (Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-philologische und historische Klasse. 
XXXI. Bd., 2. Abhandlung.) 

Jayasinha Suri, Hammira-mada-mardana of Jayasinha Suri. By Chimanlal 
D. Dalai. 1920. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, no. 10.) 

Jouveau-Dubreuil, G. Vedic Antiquities by G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, 1922. 
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Kavindracharya list. Ed. by R. A. K. Sastry, With foreword by Dr. 
Ganganatha Jha. 1921. (Gaekwad's Oriental series, no. 17.) 

Keith, A. B. Indian logic and atomism. An exposition of the Nyaya and 
Vaigesika systems. 1921. 

Keith, A. B. The Karma-mimamsa. 1921. (The heritage of India series.) 

Kiel, Universitat. \’'erzeichnis der Vorlesungen an der Christian-AIbrechts- 
Universitat zu Kiel. 1922. 

Kolmodin, J. Traditions de Tsazzega et Hazzega. 1914. 

Lanman, C. R. India and the West. President's address. 1920. (Re- 
print from the Journal of the Amer. Oriental Society, v. 40, pp. 225- 
247. 1920.) 

Lanman, C. R. The Sanskrit mutes called murdhanya, that is domal. 
1919. (Reprint from Festgabe Kaegi, Zurich, 1919.) 

Law, B. C. Ksatriya clans in Buddhist India. With a foreword by Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee. 1922. 

Lewy, J. Studien zu den altassyrischen Texten aus Kappadokien. 1922. 

Lew>% J. Untersuchungen zur Akkadischen Grammatik. 1921. 

Lorimer, D. L. R. The phonology of the Bakhtiari, Badakhshani, and Mad- 
aglashti dialects of modern Persian. 1922, (Prize publication fund, 
V. VL) 

Madras (Presidency) Finance (separate revenue) dept. Annual report of 
the Assistant archaeological superintendent for epigraphy, southern 
circle. 

Maulvi Muhammad Hamid. Catalogue of the Museum of archaeology at 
Sanchi, Bhopal state. By Maulvi Muhammad Hamid and Pandit 
Ram Chandra Kak and Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda. With a foreword 
by Sir John Marshall. 1922. (Archaeological survey of India.) 

Maxon, W. R. Studies of tropical American ferns, no. 4. 1922. (U. 

S. Nat. Museum. Contributions from the U. S. Nat. herbarium. 
V. 24, pt. 2). 

Alinorsky, V. Notes sur la secte des Ahle-Haqq. I-II. 1921. 

Morgenstierne, G. L*eber das \’erhaltnis zwischen Carudatta und Mfc- 
chakatika, 1921. 

Mukherjee, B. L. The soma plant. 1922. 

Ntrada. Sangita-makaranda of N^rada. Ed. by Mangesh Ramakrishna 
Telang. 1920. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, no. 16.) 

Narasu, P. L. A study of caste. 1922. 

National research council of Japan. Proceedings, no. 1. 1922. 

Transactions and abstracts. V. 1, no. 1. 

Nielsen, C. Der dreieinige Gott in religionshistorischer Beleuchtung. Bd. I 
1922. 

The Orient; a magazine of art & culture, v. 1, no. 1. New York, 1923. 

Pan- Pacific scientific conference. 1st, Honolulu, 1920. Proceedings. 1921. 
(Bernice P. Bishop museum. Special publication no. 7 pts I-III 
1921.) 

Param^ra Prahladanadeva. Parthaparakrama \yiyoga. Ed. by C. D. 
Dalai, 1917. (Gaekwad's Oriental series, no. 4.) 

Pargiter, F. E. Ancient Indian historical tradition. 1922. 
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Pavgee, N. B. The indigenous far famed Soma and the Aryan autochthones 
in India. 1921. 

Philippine Islands. Bureau of civil service. 2 2d annual report. 1922. 

Plessis, J. Etude sur les textes concemant Istar-Astarte. 1921, 

Prachina Gurjara-Kavyasangraha. Pt. I. Ed. by C. D. Dalai. 1920. 
(Gaekwad’s Oriental series, no. 13.) 

Rabbath, A., ed. Documents inedits pour servir a I'histoire du christianisme 
en Orient, t. 2, fasc. 3. 1921. 

Rajasekhara. Kavyamimansa of Rajasekhara. Ed. by C. D. Dalai and 
R. Anantakrishna Shastry. 1916. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, no. 1.) 

La Revue de TAcademie arabe. no. 9, Sept. 1922. 

Rigveda. Der Rigveda; oder, Die heiligen Hymnen der Brahmana. Zum 
ersten Male vollstandig ins Deutsche iibersetzt, Mit Commentar 
und Einleitung von Alfred Ludwig. 1876-81. 4v. in 3. 

Rudrakavi. Rashtraudhavansakavya of Rudrakavi. Ed. by Embar Krish- 
namacharya with an introd. by C. D. Dalai. 1917. (Gaekwad's 
Oriental series, no. 5.) 

Samyutta-nikaya. The book of the kindred sayings (Sanyutta-nikaya) or 
grouped suttas. Pt. II. The Nidana book (Nidana-Vagga). Tr. 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids assisted by F. H, Woodward. 1922. (Pali 
Text Society. Translation series, no. 10.) 

Saunaka. The Rg'\"edapratisakhya with the commentary of Uvata. 
Ed. by Mangal Deva Shastri. Part of the introd. 1922. 2 copies. 

Scheftelowitz, I. Die Entstehung der manichaischen Religion und des Er- 
losungsmysteriums. 1922. 

Selections from Avesta and Old Persian (First series). Pt, I. Ed. by Irach 
Jehangir Sorabji Tara pore wala. 1922. 

Siksha-Samuccaya. A compendium of Buddhist doctrine comp, by Santideva, 
Tr. from the Sanskrit by Cecil Bendall and W. H. D. Rouse. 1922. 
(Indian text series.) 

Societe des etudes oceaniennes, Papeete. Bulletin, no. 6. 1922. 

Society of Oriental Research. Chicago. Journal. 1921. 

Soddhala. Udayasundarikatha of Soddhala. With introd. partly by C. 
Dalai and continued by Embar Krishnamacharya. 1920, (Gaekwad ’s 
Oriental series, no. 11.) 

Sofia-Alessio- F. Ultima Tibulli dies. 1920. 

Somaprabhachaiy^a. Kumarap§.la-pratibodha of Somaprabhach^rya. Ed. 
by Muniraja Jinavijaya. 1920. (Gaekwad's Oriental series, no. 14.) 

South Manchuria Railway Co. Manchuria. Land of opportunities. 1922. 

Standley, P. C. Trees and shrubs of Mexico. 1922. (Contributions from 
the U. S. nat. herbarium, v. 23, pt. 2.) 

Stein, O. Megasthenes und Kautilya. 1921. (Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten in Wien. Sitzungsberichte, 191 Bd. 5 Abhandlung.) 

Stimmen des Orients. Jahr. 1(2-3). 1922. 

Sullivan, L. R. A contribution to Tongan somatology. 1922. (Memoirs 
of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, v. VIILno. 4). (Bayard 
Dominick expedition. Pub. no. 2.) 

Swanton, J. R. Early history of the Creek Indians and their neighbors. 
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1922. (Smithsonian institution. Bureau of Amer. n ogy. 
Bulletin 73.) 

Taki, R. S. Amourism; or, PremSmrita. 1922. 

Tikapatthana. Tikapatthana of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. Pt. II. Kusalat- 
tikan. Together with Buddhaghosa's Commentary from the Pan- 
cappakaranatthakatha. Ed. by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 1922. (Pali 
Text Society.) 

Trombetti, Alfredo. Element! di Glottologia. 1922 (R. Academia delle 

scienze delT istituto di Bologna. Classe di scienze morali.) 
Underhill, M. M. The Hindu religious year. 1921. (The religious life of 
India.) 

V§mana. Linganusasana of V&mana. Ed. with introd. by C. D. Dalai. 

1918. (Gaekwad's Oriental series, no. 6.) 

V^Shagrhyasutra, ed. by R, Sama Sastry. 1921. (Gaekwad's Oriental 
series, no. 18.) 

Vastupala. Naranarayanananda of Vastupala. Ed. by C. D. Dalai and R. 

Anantakrishna Shastry. 1916. (Gaekwad's Oriental series, no. 2.) 
Vatsarija. A collection of six dramas of Vatsaraja. Ed. by C. D. Dalai. 

1918. (Gaekwad's Oriental series, no. 8.) 

Vishnu Purana. The Vishnu Puraija; a system of Hindu mythology and 
tradition. Tr. by H. H. Wilson. Ed. by F. Hall. 1864-70. 5v. 
Der Visvanatha Pancanana Bhattacarya Karikavali mit des Verfassers eignem 
Kommentar Siddhantamuktavali aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt, von 
Otto Strauss. 1922. (Deutsche morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Ab- 
handlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. XVI Bd. no. 1.) 
Wenger, L. Volk und Staat in Aegypten am Ausgang der Romerherrschaft. 
1922. (Festrede gehalten in der offentlichen Sitzung der B. Akadenue 
der Wissenschaften zur Feier des 162. Stiftungstages.) 

Willoughby, W. W. China at the conference. 1922. 

Witzel, M. Keilinschriftliche Studien in zwangloser Folge erscheinende 
Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der Keilschrift-Literatur ins besondre 
der Sumeriologie. Hft. 1 1918. 

Yasahpaia. Mohar^japar^jaya of Yasahpala. Ed. by Muni Chaturavijayaji 
with introd. and appendices by C. D. Dalai. 1918. (Gaekwad's 
Oriental series, no. 9.) 

Zeitschrift fur Eingeborenen-Sprachen, herausgegeben von Carl Meinhof. 
Mit Unterstiitzung der Hamburgischen wissenschaft lichen Stiftung. 
1921-22. Bd. XI'XII. 

REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 

Professor Edgerton, the senior editor of the Journal, presented 
the report of the Editors, and upon motion it was adopted: 

The first half of Volume 42 was printed in September, 1922, but did not 
actually reach this country until late in November. The second half is 
now (March 1923) in press and should appear ver>' shortly. The Volume 
will contain 421 pages. 
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Owing to the chaotic conditions in Germany at present, it has proved 
impossible to continue printing there, in spite of the best endeavors of 
both the editors and the printers. We are therefore printing Volume 43 
in this country. We have made a contract with the Jewish Publication 
Society of America, and believe that this marks the beginning of very satis- 
factory and, we trust, permanent relations with this Society, which has shown 
a very praiseworthy desire to serve oriental scholarship in this country by 
renouncing all hope of financial profit from the printing of the Journal. 
The terms on which it has undertaken to print Volume 43 will make it cost 
our Society but little more than it would probably cost to print in Germany. 
Volume 43 will be issued in five parts and will contain 480 pages. It is 
hoped that the first part will appear very shortly. 

In accordance with instructions given to the Editors by the Board of 
Directors, approximately one- fourth of the space of the Journal will hence- 
forth be devoted to reviews of important new publications on oriental sub- 
jects. We have already received for review a considerable number of such 
publications, and have arranged for reviews of most of them. Several such 
reviews will appear in the first part of Volume 43. We bespeak the coopera- 
tion of the members of the Society and of orientalists generally in this new 
venture. The editors hope that all reviews published in the Journal will 
be not perfunctory notices but profound and penetrating studies, of real 
scholarly value. To achieve this result it will be necessary to find reviewers 
who are not only competent in scholarship, but also able and willing to give 
generously of their time and energy to the task of reviewing. This will 
not infrequently imply a spirit of self-sacrifice on the part of the reviewers, 
since the small fee which our Society can afford to pay for reviews will hardly 
seem a compensation for their time and trouble. We hope, however, that 
the importance of the undertaking will seem to reviewers, as it seems to 
the Editors, sufficient to justify this sacrifice. 

F ranklin Edgerton 
Max L. Margolis 
Editors 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the 
Executive Committee as printed in the Journal (42. 213 and 
377). He also reported that the Executive Committee had 
approved the request of the Soci4t6 Beige d* fitudes Orientales 
for affiliation with the Federation of Asiatic Societies. 

Upon motion the report of the Executive Committee was ac- 
cepted. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS 

On recommendation of the Directors, Professor M. Winter- 
nitz of the University of Prag and Professor H. Zimmem of 
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the University of Berlin were duly elected honorary members of 
the Society. 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
duly elected corporate members of the Society; the list includes 
one elected at a later meeting. 


Mr. William Y. Bell 
Dr. Renward Brandstetter 
Rev. George Weston Briggs 
Prof. John F. B. Carruthers 
Rabbi Adolph Coblenz 
Prof. Thomas F. Cummings 
Dr. Barnett A. Elzas 
Dr. A. L. Frothingham 
Miss Ann Lillian Leathers 
Prof. Isadore Levine 
Mr. Leon J. Liebreich 
Prof. Francis C. MacDonald 
Rev. Dr. Philo Laos Mills 


Mr. Samuel Pitlik 
Prof. Lucius C. Porter 
Dr. Nathaniel Reich 
Mr. Halsey A. Rine 
Mr. Samuel Rosenblatt 
Mrs. Wilfred H. Schoff 
Dr. T. Leslie Shear 
Miss Marion W. Sleezer 
Mr. N. L. Thacker 
Prof. Rudolf Tschudi 
Mr. W. H. Weigel, Jr. 

Mr. Peter H. Wooldridge 

[Total: 25] 


Professor Haupt, for the Committee on the Nomination of 
Officers for 1923, reported nominations for the several offices as 
follows : 


President: President Cyrus Adler, Dropsie College, Philadelphia. 
Yice- Presidents: Professor Roland G. Kent, Philadelphia. 

Professor C. R. Lanman, Cambridge, Mass. 

Professor Ira M. Price, Chicago. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dr, Charles J. Ogden, New York. 

Recording Secretary: Professor LeRoy C. Barret, flartford. 

Treasurer; Professor John C. Archer, New Haven. 

Librarian: Professor A. T. Clay, New Haven. 

Editors of the Journal: Professor Franklin Edgerton, Philadelphia. 

Professor Max L. Margolis, Philadelphia. 

Directors (term expiring 1926); Mrs. A. H. Saunders, New York. 
Professor N. Schmidt, Ithaca. 

Professor H. H. Bender, Princeton. 

The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 

President Hopkins delivered an address on “The Development 
of Hindu Ethics^*. 

The session adjourned at 12:40 P. M. 


THE SECOND SESSION 

The second session was called to order at 2:30 o’clock 
on Tuesday afternoon; the reading of papers was immediately 
begun. 
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Professor Paul Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The Su- 
merian Origin of the Semitic Word for *Snow'; (b) Plato's Atlantis; (c) 
Leprosy and Framboesia; (d) Apples of Gold in Baskets of Silver. Remarks 
by Dr. Elzas, Dr. Chapman, Prof. Olmstead, and the author. 

(a) Heb. snow, denotes also ear/A— pB asldg or alldk< 
Ass. aslakUj whitster, Fr. blanchisseur (cf. Mark 9, 3)<Sum. azalak 
(JHUC 306, 4). We speak of snowy linen; the Semites regarded snow 
as a white blanket (<blankf white). Sum. zalak, bright (RA 17, 33) < 
za, bright "h/aA= lax, lux, to wash, rub {cf, JAGS 37, 322, n. 11). Arab. 
gassdl, washerman, may be derived from aSlag, 

(b) Atlantis is not a great land submerged in the region of the Azores, 
but southwestern Spain, which was supposed to be an island as was also 
Cornwall whence tin was brought to Spain and thence to the East (con- 
trast GA^ 161*. 837^). Sargon of Accad (c, 2975 b. c.) calls south- 
western Spain mdt Anaku, the Tin -land, while Esarhaddon (681-668) 
uses the name Tarstsu which we find in OT. According to Strabo 
(139) the people of Tarshish had annals, poems, and laws, which were 
said to be 6000 years old. After the destruction of Tartessus near the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir {c. 500 b. c.) Tarshish was often confounded 
with Gades (Cadiz). Cf, JHUC 287, 46; Schulten, Tartessos (1922) 
pp. 6. 10. 14. 55. 80. 88. 

(c) Heb. Qara*t (=Ass. ginitu=Arab, nagd‘ah, whiteness) denotes 
a variety of skin-diseases {Numbers, SBOT, 45’) including frambcesia 
which makes hairs turn white (Lev, 13, 3, 10. 25). Patients suffering 
from this highly contagious disease must be segregated, contaminated 
houses and clothing thoroughly cleansed and disinfected or destroyed 
(Lev. 13, 46. 58; 14, 41. 45). This disease is due to a minute protozoal 
blood-parasite, treponema pertenue, which resembles the morbific agent 
of syphilis, treponema pallidum, 

(d) Prov. 25, 11 means: Like gold gravings {piUdbe) on chased sil- 
ver plate is a wwd spoken in the nick {< to nick, to nod, wink; (f, ZA 
33, 62). 'Al-ofndu signifies lit. at his { — the; cf. Kings 299, 30) great 
(GK^*I 124, et) turn, Heb. dfdn, \^h&t\<uapan—pand (AJSL 22, 258) 
denotes prop, turn which may also mean turning-point, crisis {cf, Arab. 
fdinah, moment) and also (in pB Hebrew) form, mode {cf, Arab, fann, 
find). It is a form like ogdr, treasure; ogdr, cairn (PAPS 58, 241). 
Contrast JBL 33, 291; AJSL 36, 258*; JAOS 40, 324*. 

Professor George A. Barton, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) 
The Form and Nature of E-PA at Lagash; (b) The Comparative Degree 
in Sumerian; (c) Mormonism and Oriental Research. Remarks by President 
Hopkins and Dr. Ogden. 

Rev. Dr. Justin E. Abbott, of Summit, N. J.: Thomas Stevens and 
the discovery of the I>evanagari manuscript of his Christian Purdna, 

Thomas Stevens, bom 1549 died 1619, has the double distinction 
of being the first Englishman positively known to have visited India, 
and the first European to have taken a scholarly interest in the ver- 
nacular literature of India. He went to Goa as a Jesuit missionary 
in 1579. He was greatly honored for his character and linguistic ability. 
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He was the first to prejjare a Marathi Grammar. He wrote a small 
Catechism in Marathi, and an immortal work, his Christian Pttra?w. 
Until recently only manuscripts of this work in Roman character were 
known, and an edition based on these was published at Mangalore in 
1907, In Aug. 1922, however, I discovered in the library of the School 
for Oriental Studies in London a Devanagari manuscript of this work, 
which is without doubt the original text of this opus magnum of Thomas 
Stevens. 

Professor Max L. Margolis, of Dropsie College: The Parasitic Vowel 
in Segolate Forms. Remarks by Professor Haupt and the author. 

Dr. Edward Chiera, of the University of Pennsylvania: An Amoritic 
Legend in Sumerian, Remarks by Professor Clay. 

A Sumerian tablet from the Nippur collection contains an interesting 
legend which is staged in the city of Ninab. It starts with a descrip- 
tion of the land, which lacks important things for civilized life. The 
god Martu remarks to his mother that all his friends have wives and 
that she should provide him with one. The marriage with the goddess 
Namrat follows, and the land is placed in a more normal condition. 
The interest of the story lies in the fact that all the gods mentioned are 
foreign deities. 

Mr, Wilfred H. Schoff, of the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia: 
Nard: an Eastern love-charm that found its way into the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and Christian Gospels. 

Professor Leroy Waterman, of the University of Michigan: (a) Note 
on a Votive Prayer to Nabu; (b) The Assyrian reading of the name Sargon. 

(a) A discussion of AshurbanipaPs votive prayer to Nabu, line 4, 
(Layard PI. 85 and duplicates) as raised by V. Scheil 2A XVII p. 95, 
in view of another duplicate text of the prayer in the possession of the 
University of Michigan. 

(b) A critique of the evidence for the reading Sharr-uk^nu, and a 
presentation of the evidence for the reading Shami-uldn. 

The session adjourned at 4:30 o'clock. 

THE THIRD SESSION 

The third session was called to order at 9:35 o’clock on 
Wednesday morning: the reading of papers was immediately 
begun. 

Rev, Dr. F r.\nk K. Sanders, of New York City : (a) A New Series on Liv- 
ing Religions, (b) A proposed plan to enlist the cooperation of missionaries. 

Dr. Robert H» Pfeiffer, of Harvard University: A Classification of 
Harper *s Assyrian Utters, Remarks by Professors Waterman, Olmstead, 
Clay, Kent, Haupt, and Dr. Ogd«i. [Printed in the Journal, 43. 26-40.1 
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Dr, William J. Chapman, of the Hartford Theological Seminary: The 
Problem of Inconsequent Post-dating in the Books of Kings. 

Two modes of dating are recognized by Biblical chronologers: 
coincident-dating and post-dating. The annals of Menahem and Pe- 
kahiah (II Kings 15. 13, 17, 23) show what may be called inconsequent 
Post-dating, This was an arbitrary imitation of the scheme we find 
in the upper portion of the Assyrian Canon before the changes introduced 
by the Sargonides. Menahem and his son were pro-Assyrian, and no- 
thing was too Assyrian for them. Their so-called first year answers 
to the ‘eponym-year’ of the Assyrian kings. They probably introduced 
the eponym system into their administration. This leads to a number 
of important conclusions. 

Professor LeRoy C. Barret, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian Ath- 
arva Veda, Book Ten. Remarks by Professor Bloomfield. 

Professor Aaron Ember, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) Egyp- 
tian mi, ‘Delta,' and mrj, ‘Egypt'; (b) Several Egyptian Etymolo- 
gies. Remarks by Professor Meek, Dr. Elzas, Dr, Reich, Dr. Chapman, 
and the author. 

(a) Mi and Mi-t are old Eg. words for sea, <mi, fill and mii, be 
inundated. Mi ur-t (big sea) == the primeval waters. MJjtu, Lower 
<mi, sea, here = the Mediterranean, Heb. maid and Arab. 
maid, destroy, efface, meant originally to flood. Arab, maiuah, north 
wind = Eg. mii-t, north wind. 

Eg. mr, sea, is a synonym of mh; cf. mi ur— Lake Moeris. In 
mrj Egypt, mr= the Mediterranean. mr} properly means sea land, 
and was originally a designation for Northern Egypt only ( = r3 mi). 
Mr, sea, is etymologically = Ass. Amurru, West, Mediterranean = Arab. 
gamrah. Miu mi and mrj are expressions like Ass. mdt tdmtim. 

i)>)Nn-^m, spleen, prop, not conducive to walking. — iuryt, hean <iur, 
be pregnant. — bi^, metal = Arab. hVr, Heb. he'er, well, pit. — im-t, woman 
—perforata; cf. Heb. neqebd. — im, phallus, prop, perforator. — inn, phal- 
lus = Ann, hoe, plough. — ims, phallus = Heb. iomel, abdomen, ‘Bilin 
iimez, phallus. 

Professor Theophile J. Meek, of Bryn Mawr Collie: Babyloniaca: 
a discussion of some difficult passages and words in the inscriptions of the 
Babylonian kings. Remarks by Professor Haupt. 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, of Yale University; A Buddhistic 
Passage in Manu. Remarks by Professor Jackson. 

This paper discusses the provenance of the opening verses of the 
twelfth book of Manu and shows that they agree with the Ten Sins 
of Buddhism, the arrangement being Buddhistic and not Brahmanic. 

Professor J. A. Montgomery, of the University of Pennsylvania: Some 
Notes on the Septuagint. Remarks by Professors Haupt, Gottheil, Olmstead, 
Dr. Chapman, and the author. 

Professor Charles R. Lanman, of Harvard University: Sanskrit Books 
fmr Western Students: the need and the essential requirements. Remarks 
by Professor Edgerton. 
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Indianists have generally assumed for the last fifty years that the 
greatest possible service to science lay in extending by original research 
our knowledge of ancient India. I maintain that at the present this is 
unquestionably an error. The general need of suitable English books, 
— readers, grammars, dictionaries, — for beginners in Sanskrit is now 
more urgent than any other whatsoever, since the existing works are 
either unprocurable or difficult to use effectively. The readers all fail 
in the choice of the specimens of the literature. The inexorable re- 
quirements for beginners are; simplicity of language, intrinsic inter- 
est of subject-matter, and (in narrative pieces) quick-moving action 
and abounding incident, with the omission of tedious descriptions and 
passages textually corrupt. 

Professor Richard Gottheil, of Columbia University: A New Title in 
the list of al-Ghazali's Works. [Printed in the Journal, 43.85-91.] 

Professor Thomas F. Cummings, of the Biblical Seminary in New York: 
The Irreducible Minimum in Learning a Foreign Language. Remarks by 
Professors Lanman, Bloomfield, and Haupt. [Printed in the Journal, 43. 
81-84.] ' 

It was voted: that the Corresponding Secretary send the 
greetings of the Society to the recently organized Soci6te Beige 
d'£tudes Orien tales. 

The session adjourned at 12: 35 P. M. 

THE FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth session was called to order at 2:30 o’clock on 
Wednesday afternoon: the reading of papers was immediately 
resumed. 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University: The Date 
and Manner of Mani's Death. Remarks by Professor Meek, Dr. Ogden, 
and the author. 

Rev. Dr. Abraham Yohannan, of Columbia University: Ithoter 
Rivayat, an eighteenth century Zoroastrian manuscript in Persian, Remarks 
by Professor Jackson. 

This manuscript is dated A. h. 1187-1773 a. d. It states that 
the Zoroastrian Mobeds and Dasturs of India sent seventy-eight (Gu- 
jarati ithoter) questions to the Mobeds and Dasturs of Yezd and Kerman 
in Persia, requesting them to explain certain Zoroastrian religious 
ceremonies which were not clear to them. The manuscript contains 
both the questions and the answers in full. 

Professor A. T. Olmste.^d, of the University of Illinois: Early Ashur. 
Remarks by President Hopkins. 

This paper is a preliminary statement of those parts of my History 
of Assyria which are based primarily on the results of the German ex- 
cavations of the Ishtar temple at the earliest Ass>Tian capital. 

Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University: The 
Salibhadra Carita, a story of conversion to Jaina monkhood. 
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This is a mahakavya elaborated by the learned and elegant writer 
and redactor Pradyumnasuri from the simpler chronicle by Dharma- 
kumara. It tells how a wealthy and luxurious young merchant prince 
obtained enlightenment (pratyekabodhi) on coming in contact with King 
Sreoika whom he found like any other mortal. Together with his 
brother-in-law, Dhanya, he receives instruction from Mahavira, turns 
wandering beggar-ascetic, dies from fast under a tree on the sacred moun- 
tain Vaibhara, and enters into highest bliss. 

President Julian Morgenstern, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
Three Calendars of Ancient Israel. Remarks by Professor Olmstead, Mr. 
Moran, Dr. Chapman, and the author. 

The Bible shows evidence that three distinct calendars were employed 
at different periods in ancient Israel. The oldest, the Canaanite cal- 
endar, was employed until about 608 b. C. The second, a soli-lunar 
calendar based upon a Babylonian original, was employed from 
about 608 b. c. to the beginning of the Greek era, or even later. In 
this calendar the months were indicated by number. The third cal- 
endar, also soli-lunar, but with a more exact system of intercalation, 
employed the Babylonian names of the months. It was introduced 
during the Greek period. A reorganization of the religious festivals 
accompanied the various changes of the calendar. 

Professor Franbxin Edgerton, of the University of Pennsylvania: San- 
khya and Yoga in the Bhagavad Gita. Remarks by President Hopkins, 
Professor Lanman, and the author. 

In the Gita these terms denote primarily not metaphysical systems, 
but methods of salvation. Sankhya means the “w’ay of knowledge” 
— salvation by realization of supreme truth, represented as implying 
renunciation of all activities, i. e. asceticism (elsewhere associated 
rather wdth Yoga!). Yoga means the “way of disciplined activity” — 
salvation by participation in normal action, as prescribed by duty, 
without interest in results. To be sure, the word yoga is used in other 
senses in the Gita; but never w^hen bracketed with Sankhya. Crucial 
passages: 3. 3ff., 5. 2ff. Is this understanding of the terms a per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy of the Gita's author — or must we revise our notions 
of the history of the expressions? 

Professor George R. Berry, of Colgate University: Priests and Levites. 

Ch. 40-48 of Ezekiel are r^arded as belonging to the late Greek 
period; the accounts concerning priests and Levites in P as largely un- 
historical; the material original with the Chronicler as entirely unhistorical 
and the unhistorical material in P and the Chronicler as much more 
ideal than anachronistic. Consequently, the designation of priests as 
Aaronites in P and the Chronicler is substantially ideal, corresponding 
to no material historical reality. The distinction between priests and 
Levites is also principally ideal. The references to Zadokites in ch. 
40-48 of Ezekiel correspond to the conditions of the Maccabean period. 

Mr. Jal C. Pavry, of Columbia University: The Zoroastrian ‘Bridge 
of Judgment' in the Pahlavi Literature. 
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This paper presents the results of a detailed study of those passages 
in the Pahlavi texts (the patristic or extra-canonical writings of the 
Zoroastrians) in which the Chinvat Bridge, ‘Bridge of the Separator,* 
is alluded to. These passages are treated in such a way as to bring out 
the various aspects of the eschatolc^ca! ideas of the Zoroastrian Church 
as developed during the Sassanian period and later, thus supplementing 
the Avestan texts themselves. 

The session adjourned at 4:35 P. M, 

THE FIFTH SESSION 

The fifth session was called to order at 9: 30 o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning. 

It was announced that the Directors had accepted the invi- 
tation to meet at Columbia University, New York Cfly, during 
Easter Week 1924; the exact days to be determined by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Doctor Charles J. Ogden, spoke 
briefly concerning the plans of the Committee on the Extension 
of Membership and Resources. 

Informal reports were received concerning the American Schools 
of Oriental Research; the centenary celebration of the Soci6te 
Asiatique; the proposed publication of Blake’s Grammar of 
the Tagalog Language and Edgerton's Pancatantra; and the 
Directors’ action proposing to devote the income of the Nies 
Fund to publications in the Semitic field. 

After a brief discussion upon the proposal to hold separate 
sessions, Indo-Iranian and Semitic, it was voted to lay the 
matter on the table. 

President Hopkins appointed as a Committee on Arrangements 
for the meeting in 1924 Professors (Sottheil, Prince, Davidson, and 
Mrs.A.V.W. Jackson, and the Corresponding Secretary, ex-officio. 

As the Committee on the Nomination of Officers for 1924, 
the President appointed Professor Barton, Mrs. Jastrow, and 
Doctor Haas. 

As auditors the President appointed Professors Torrey and F. 
W. Williams, 

The following resolution was adopted: 

The American Oriental Society desires to record its grateful 
appreciation of the cordial hospitality extended to it by Princeton 
University during its sessions: to acknowledge its indebtedness 
to Professor Bender and the local committee for their careful 
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provision for our comfort; to express to President and Mrs. 
Hibben the pleasure afforded by the opportunity to meet them 
in their home; to express thanks to Dean West for his cordial 
words and deeds of welcome in Procter Hall ; to Doctor Russell 
for the delightful musical program rendered; to Doctor Gerould 
and the staff of the University Library for the special exhibit 
made ready for our inspection; to the Nassau Club and the 
Present Day Club for the many courtesies extended to us. We 
shall carry from Princeton memories of a place where beauty 
furnishes inspiration to learning. 

The reading of papers was resumed. 

Mr. N. L. Thacker, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: Are the Land of PUNT and 
the God BES African or Indian? 

The African theory for Punt is based chiefly on the cult of Bes and 
pygmies connected therewith. However: (1) Facts concerning the 
direction, population and products of Punt; (2) The Dwarf Incarna- 
tion of Vishnu and the dwarfs used in temple-worship in India, cor- 
responding to Bes and pygmies; (3)The stories in Egyptian and Indian 
literature concerning the migration to Egypt; (4) Records of certain 
Indian Princes showing that they are descended from those who went 
to Egypt in the Second dynasty and returned to India after the rise of 
Islam; seem to prove that Punt should be sought in India. 

Dr. Nathaniel Reich, of the University of Pennsylvania Museum: 
Recently discovered Egyptian-Greek papyri of a family-archive in Thebes. 

Dr, Charles J. Ogden, of New York City: Bhasa’s Treatment of the 
Udayana Legend. 

This paper examines the legendary material utilized by Bhasa in his 
play Pratijnayaugandharayana. The action of the drama is too episod- 
ic to enable us to reconstruct from it the whole story of Udayana^s cap- 
tivity and his wooing of Vasavadatta; but it is evident that Bhasa treats 
the incident in a more realistic and serious fashion than does the light- 
hearted account of the Kathasaritsagara, and herein he is probabyl 
more faithful to the original legend. A passage in the sixth act of his 
Svapna vasavadatta is, however, in agreement with the Kathasaritsagara; 
hence it would seem that divergent recensions of the tale were current 
even in Bhasa 's time. 

Rev. Hugh A. Moran, of Ithaca, N. Y, : Possible Sources of the Western 
Alphabet in the Astrological Signs of the Orient. 

Some light may be thrown on the sources of our alphabet by a study 
of the signs used in primitive astrology. The Signs of the Zodiac are 
amongst the mc^t primitive known and are common to E^t and West. 
Among the primitives from which Chinese ideographs are built up 
are twenty-two horary characters, twelve of which correspond to Signs 
of the Zodiac. These and a few other astrological figures were first 
scratched on ‘^Calendar Stones'^ and on the walls of caves. They de- 
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veloped into a numerical system for counting days, months and years, 
were used with phonetic value in ideographic writing, and they show 
interesting correspondence with early alphabetic forms. 

The following papers were presented by title: 

Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University: On 
the meaning of the words pratyekabuddha and pratyekabodhi. 

This paper elaborates the hint held out in the author’s Life and Stories 
of the Jaina Savior Pdrgvandtha^ p. 5, note 9. Both in Buddhist and in 
Jaina religion the words imply enlightenment thru some particular(single) 
event w^hich impresses a single individual with the perishableness of 
earthly things, and thus brings about his enlightenment and salvation- 

Dr. Charles J. Ogden, of New York City: On the names of an ancient 
Hindu people, Vatsa, Vaccha, Vamsa. 

This name of a people who dwelt along the lower reaches of the Jumna, 
about 500 B. Cv appears in Sanskrit as Vatsa, in Prakrit as Vaccha, 
and in Pali (Ariguttara-Nikaya and Jataka Comm.) as Vaqisa. Since 
the Pali form, unlike the Prakrit, is not phonetically derivable from the 
Sanskrit, an original ♦Vassa may be conjectured, whence Vatsa in 
Sanskrit through a sort of dissimilation (Wackemagel, Altind. Gramm. 
1. § 153), and Vaipsa in the dialectical source of the Pali form through 
so-called ‘spontaneous nasalization’ (Geiger, Pd/f, p. 43; cf. Grierson, 
JRAS\9l2,p. 381-388). 

Mr. N. L. Thacker, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: Are the Hieroglyphic and 
the Sanskrit Languages Related? 

Although it is held that no connection whatever exists between the 
Hieroglyphic and Sanskrit languages, the number and nature of the 
analogies betw'een the two seem to indicate that there is some relation, 
because: (1) When a Sanskrit word equivalent to a Hieroglyphic de- 
terminative is broken up into syllables, these correspond to the pic- 
tures in the phonetic group for the determinative; (2) The relation of 
many so-called African words can be traced to Sanskrit; (3) Although 
in the grammar definite functions have been assigned to certain signs, 
in translations these functions have been neglected; (4) Transliter- 
ations into Sanskrit are at the same time coherent translations. 

Dr. Frank R. Blake, of the Johns Hopkins University: Construction 
of co-ordinated words in modem spoken Tagalog. 

This paper deals with the Tagalog material collected as described 
in my article presented to the Society last year on ‘Long-distance col- 
lection of Philippine linguistic material.’ The material here treated 
seems to show that the original characteristic Philippine construction 
is every^where gi\Tng way to a simpler analytic construction like that 
in English, for instance. The material collected for the other languages, 
Iloko, Pampanga, Bisaya, Bikol, etc., will be published later. 

Professor George S. Duncan, of the American University and the Y. 
M. C. A. School of Religion, Washington: Select Babylonian Business 
Documents from the reign of Darius I. 
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Dr. George C. O. Haas, of New York City: The Meters of King Harsha*s 
Sanskrit Drama Priyadarsika. 

This play contains fewer stanzas and shows less variety of metrical 
structure than either of the other dramas attributed to Harshadeva. 
In its 49 stanzas only 8 different verse- forms are employed, three of 
these occurring but once each; and 21 stanzas, or somewhat less than 
half, are in a single meter, the sdrdulavikrldita. 

Dr. David I. Macht, of the Department of Pharmacology, Johns Hop- 
kins University; An Experimental Appreciation of I Kings 1, 5. 

This passage referring to Adonijah and his followers speaks of swift 
runners as being in his suite. The old Hebrew commentators quote 
two passages in the Talmud stating that such messengers or runners 
were splenectomized in order to make them run faster. References 
to such a practice are also found in Pliny's Natural History and in 
modem literature. The author in conjunction with E. M. Finesilver 
undertook a physiological research on the subject. For the purpose 
of determining whether the excision of the spleen exerts any influence 
on the muscular integration, white rats were used. The result of this 
work indicates that splenectomized rats as compared with normal rats 
are more efficient in running and in muscular coordination. 

Dr. Clarence A. Manning, of Columbia University: Yermak Timofe- 
yevich in Russian Folk Poetry. [To be printed in the Journal]. 

Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, of Cairo, Egypt: Notes on the Recent 
Census of the Moslem World. 

The Society adjourned at 11 : 15 A. M., to meet in New York 
in 1924. 



PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 

OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


AT ITS SEVENTH MEETING AT CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 23-24, 1923 


In 1922 the Executive Committee of the Middle West 
Branch accepted the invitation of the University of Michigan 
to meet at Ann Arbor, February 23 and 24, 1923. In the early 
part of February, 1923, so many members of the Branch 
were seriously ill and the prospects of the meeting were 
consequently so poor that the Executive Committee found it 
advisable to change the place of meeting from Ann Arbor to 
Chicago; for the central location of Chicago made it apparent 
that a larger number of members could be got together than 
at Ann Arbor. A timely invitation from the University of Chi- 
cago was therefore welcomed. 

The Secretary-Treasurer, Professor T. George Allen, was 
one of those whose illness made attendance impossible. In 
his absence. Dr. William F. Edgerton acted unofficially as 
Secretary-Treasurer, There are known to have been present 
the following members. 


Clark Keyfitz 

Edgerton, W. F. Laufer 

Eiselea Luckenbill 

Fuller Lybyer 

Kelly Maynard 


Olmstead 

Price 

Sellers 

Smith, J. M. P. 
Sprengling 


Some visitors aiso were present at each session. 

The number of papers on the program was small enough 
to allow ample time for discussion. At the beginning of the 
first session, the members voted to discuss each paper immediately 
after the reading of the paper itself. The discussions were 
general, and proved to be a valuable part of the program 
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At the Friday morning session, the following papers were 
read: 

Professor Walter E. Clark, of the University of Chicago : 
Some Misunderstandings about India. 

Professor Ira M. Price, of the University of Chicago: 
Some References to Transportation by Water in Early Babylonia. 

Early Babylonia developed a net*work of canals for irrigation and trans- 
pHjrtation. Numerous references in Sumerian documents speak of dig- 
ing, maintenance and use of such canals, both for irrigation and trans- 
portation. Transportation by boats between fields and cities, between 
centers of commerce, and foreign parts, is often cited in the Gudea inscrip- 
tions. Conventional boats are pictured on early seal-cylinders, though 
furnishing little light on the construction of the marine equipment of that 
day. 

Professor Martin Sprengling, of the University of Chicago: 
Kalila wa Dimma Studies: The King of the Apes. 

Dr. A. R. Nykl, of Northwestern University, was unable 
to be present to read his paper, ^‘Two Editions of Ibn Hazm’s 
‘Character and Conduct' but he sent the following abstract 
to the Secretary-Treasurer: 

Asin's Spanish translation is based on a more complete Cairo edition, 
in which there is a good deal of self-analysis (reminding one of Montaigne 
and Spinoza), which is almost entirely omitted from the Cairo edition 
(Muhammad Edhem's). The thesis set forth by the Zahirite philosopher 
is that the ultimate goal of all human action is the avoidance of pain (Aamm), 
the only way of attaining this ultimate goal being the concentration on 
such work as would assure the seeker eternal life in the Janna, 

The following papers were read at the Friday afternoon 
session : 

Professor D. D. Luckenbill, of the University of Chicago: 
The Origin of the Akkadians. (To be published in the July, 
1923, number of AJSL.) 

Dr. John A. Maynard., of the University of Chicago: 
The Foundations of Pan-Amurrism. 

This new theory is based on historical, philological, and mythological 
arguments. Comparative mythology does not confirm Pan-Amurrisra. 
The proofs advanced to turn Tammuz and Gilgamesh into Amorites are 
unreal. 
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Professor A. T. Olmstead, of the University of Illinois: 
The Imperial Free City of Assyria. 

Professor Eugene H. Byrne, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin: Studies in the History of Trade with the Near East, Sug- 
gested by Recent Work in the Archives of Genoa. (Read by 
title). 

A short business meeting followed the reading of papers. 
In accordance with the custom of the Branch, a Nominating 
Committee was nominated from the floor, and instructed to 
report nominees at the Saturday morning session. Professors 
Kelly, Olmstead, and Clark were nominated and elected the 
Nominating Committee. 

Professor Price read a letter from Professor Waterman 
inviting the Branch to meet at Ann Arbor in 1924. President 
Eiselen stated that, while he recognized the prior claim of the 
University of Michigan and the desirability of going farther 
away from Chicago than Evanston next year, he wished the 
Branch to understand that it would be cordially welcome at 
Evanston. Professor Clark stated unofficially that the west- 
ern Branch of the American Anthropological Society would wel- 
come a joint meeting with this Branch. Professor Olmstead 
suggested that a committee be appointed to arrange a joint 
meeting wdth the Anthropological Society two years hence. 

Professor Luckenbill suggested that the end of February 
is not a good season for the meeting. After general discussion, 
Professor Luckenbill moved that the time of meeting be referred 
to the new Executive Committee with instructions to consult the 
membership before making a decision. Professor Smith moved 
to amend this motion in such a w^ay as to refer both time and 
place of the next meeting to the new Executive Committee. 
Professor Luckenbill accepted the amendment, and the motion, 
being properly seconded, w^as carried unanimously. 

On motion, the Chair appointed a Special Committee to 
frame a resolution to be addressed to the parent Society, ex- 
pressing the desire of the Middle West Branch to have adequate 
representation on the Board of Directors. The special Com- 
mittee w^as instructed to report Saturday morning. The session 
then adjourned. 

President Eiselen opened the Friday evening session by 
introducing Professor E. J. Goodspeed, Secretary to the President 
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of the University of Chicago, who officially welcomed the Branch 
on behalf of the University. President Eiselen then delivered 
his presidential address on “Some Unfinished Problems.’' After 
the presidential address, Professor Lybyer read a paper on “The 
Return of the Turk.” After the close of his paper, Professor 
Lybyer answered questions propounded by a number of members 
and visitors. 

The Saturday morning session was opened by the reading 
of the following papers : 

Dean Samuel A. B. Mercer of Bexley Hall, Gambier 
Ohio: The Anaphora of St. Gregory. (Read by title by Dr. 
J. A. Maynard.) 

Professor O. R. Sellers, of McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary: Meter in Egyptian. 

Though we are uncertain as to the pronunciation of the Egyptian lan- 
guage, I thiuk it reasonable to suppose that an ordinary word will have one 
beat, while a long word may have two beats and a short word or a word 
in close relation with the one following may have no beat. On this basis 
we find 3+3 meter (e. g., Pyramid Texts 546), 2+2 meter (Pyramid Texts 
550), 3+2 meter {Death a Glad Release, Erman, Aeg, Ckrestomathie, p. 33), 
and 4+3 meter {Song of the Thresher, Erman, Aeg. Chrestomathie, p. 32). 

Professor Martin Sprengling, of the University of Chicago: 
Writings of Ibn el Muqaffa* recently published. 

The reading of papers was followed by a business meeting. 
Professor Kelly, as Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
reported, and the Society unanimously elected, the following as 
the officers for the ensuing year: 

President, Professor Ira M. Price, of the University of 
Chicago. 

Vice-President, Professor Louis B. Wolfenson, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Professor T. George Allen, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Members of the Executive Committee, Professor F. C. 
Eiselen of Garrett Biblical Institute and Professor 
Moses Buttenwieser of Hebrew Union College. 

Professor J. M. P. Smith, as Chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee elected the previous afternoon, introduced the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved that it is the sense of the Middle West Branch 
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of the American Oriental Society that the officials of said Branch 
should have the same voting representation on the Board of 
Directors of the American Oriental Society as the corresponding 
officials of the parent Society.” 

This resolution was seconded by Professor D. D. Luckenbill 
and carried unanimously. 

Professor Olmstead moved that the Branch express its 
thanks to the University of Chicago and to the Oriental Institute 
for the hospitality extended on such short notice; and that the 
Branch further express its regret that its Secretary-Treasurer 
had been unable to attend the sessions, and slso its sympathy 
for him in his illness. This motion was duly seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 

On request, Professor J. M. P. Smith read to the Society 
a cabled article on the discoveries of Tutenkhamon’s tomb in 
Egyptj i^om Professor Breasted, now in Egypt, which had been 
printed in the Chicago Daily News of February 22nd. The 
meeting then adjourned. 

T. George Allen, Secretary-Treasurer 
by William F. Edgerton 



FIVE POEMS BY NIMR IBN 'ADWAN 

H. H. Spoer 
New York City 

In the year 1904 I was privileged to journey with the late 
Prof. J. Euting in the districts east of the Jordan. It was on 
this journey that I first became acquainted with the poems of 
Nimr, the Uh and the “Hatim Tai’' of the ‘Adwan. Prof. Eut- 
ing recited some stanzas by Nimr, but whether he had committed 
any poems to paper I do not know. I made several journeys 
into the country of the ‘Adwan and was successful in collecting 
about a score of poems and some oral traditions concerning the 
famous seh himself. Further journeys undertaken together with 
my friend Mr. E. N. Haddad into the same and adjoining 
districts have more than doubled the original collection. 

Nimr belonged to the family of the Qaridi, as he tells us in 
a poem addressed to Mudaq es-salman, seh of the Hresi, a sub- 
division of the Beni Sahr (Poem B. 5). He was the second of 
three brothers. The oldest was named Salih and the youngest 
KayidC He seems to refer to these two, though not by name, 
in a poem in which he pours out his deep sorrow and despair 
over the death of “the little love,“ i. e. the beloved wife \Vadha^ 

In the days of Nimr and Wadha the power of the ‘Adwan 
Bedu extended over the whole Belka, which the lovesick Nimr 
would willingly have given away, yea, he would have added 
half of TaffTla as a present to those who would bring Wadha 
back from her parents, to whom she had gone on a visit which 
had been prolonged beyond the “three nights” agreed upon 
(Poem H). 

In those days there circulated a Bedawi proverb, according 
to Burckhardt,^ methel eUhelka ma teltaka, “thou canst not find 


* Acc. to Suleiman ibn Muh. Eff. hatib es-^lti. 

* Four Poems by Nimr ibn ‘Adwan ed, by H. H. Six>er, in ZD MG 66. 
189-203. 

^ Travels in Syria, p. 369. 
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a country like the Belka'', while TaffilaS then as now, enjoyed 
a high reputation for its extremely fruitful soil. 

The Emir of the ‘Ad wan was, in Nimr's time, his cousinDiyab 
el-‘Adwan, mentioned in a poem^. When Burckhardt in 1812 
visited the Belka he found that the ‘Adwan, who had formerly 
been the chief tribe of the province, had been reduced to the 
lowest condition by their inveterate enemies the “Beni Sza- 
kher“^ The Beni Sahr had to retire northward before the ever 
increasing power of the Wahaby. In their distress they appeal- 
ed to the ‘Adwan Bedu who allowed them to graze their cattle 
in the ‘Adwan country for a small annual tribute. The Beni 
Sahr returned evil for good, and gradually detaching the other 
tribes from their alliance with the ‘Adwan, they finally drove 
these across the Zerka^ and took possession of the land of their 
benefactors. Burckhardt* relates that Hamud es salib, chief 
of the ‘Adwan, tried to regain the country with the aid of the 
Pasha of Damascus; he failed, as the Beni Sahr were too strong. 
The second chief*^ of the ‘Adwan in those evil days joined the 
Beni Sahr together with his thirteen sons. At the time of 
Burckhardt's visit the ‘Adwan were driven into the mountains 
of Adjlun. It is quite probable that the great political calamity 
which befel the ‘Adwan in the declining days of Nimr's life 
may be referred to in some of his poems where he speaks 
with disgust of “beggars” and “shepherds” as being put over 
him (e.g. Poems XXXIX. 12;XXXIIL 12; see below). The sun 
of the prosperity of the ‘Adwan set completely in the year 
1864, when their old hunting and camping ground passed en- 
tirely into the control of the Turkish Government. Even to 
this day the greatest enemies of the ‘Adwan are still the power- 
ful Beni Sahr. 

The Beni Sahr are a clan of the Beni ‘Ali Anezeh, who defeated 
the French troops at Mount Tabor’. 


* Ib. p. 40,^. 

s Also acc. to Suleiman ibn Muh. Eff. 

^ Op. cit., p. 368 f. 

' I. e. the biblical Jabbok, 

^ Op. cit., p. 368f. 

This was not Nimr, who according to tradition and his own poems had 
only four or five sons, though he was at one time allied with the Beni §ahr. 

* R. N. I pton in Fraser's Magazine. 1876, p. 382; 1877, P« 441. 
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At one time, however, Nimr united himself with the Beni Sahr 
in war upon his own people, a situation which was ver>" re- 
pugnant to his feelings, for he breaks out in the words: 

my loneliness in my circle after being 

Entertained, and entertaining those who came to me; 

After I had been a place of refuge to him who took refuge 
with me, 

I do not to-day find for myself a partner.” 

And contemplating what he had done, he exclaims in real an- 
guish of soul at the thought of his degrading action: 

''Would I had been created a bird . . . 

Who dies in the world even if he were not born a second 
time, 

Who prefers a miserable death to a life with shame.” 
(Poem A, w. 9-12.) 

Nimr’s marriage with the daughter of one of the hyuh of the 
Shur, the sister of Ibn Haddal Jede'a (Poem I), brought about 
more friendly relations between the two tribes. It seems that 
strong bonds of friendship bound Nimr to Ibn Haddal his 
brother-in-law, although in the fierceness of his anger when 
Wadba stayed with her parents a longer period than Nimr had 
permitted her, at her brother’s request, Nimr, in true Oriental 
fashion, which knows little restraint in giving expression to 
love or hatred, uttered this imprecation against him: 

"A lightning flashed, O Hamud, toward Ibn Haddal; 

May God grant that his land be barren.” (Poem I, v. 3.) 

In later years, after Wa^ha’s death, he poured out his grief 
to him in the words: 

"I complain to thee, O Jed e‘ a, of the things which have 
happened to me. 

O my stay, O Jede'a, time has forsaken me.”^® 

Nimr’s personal reputation was that of a brave warrior, as 
may be inferred from the stoiy^ of the terrified maiden (cf. 
story of How Nimr got his Wife), who finding herself in the 
power of a ruffian, called upon the name of Nimr as being 


“ Spoer in ZD MG 66 p. 197, lines 3, 4. 
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one to conjure with, although he was personally unknown to 
her. His recognized courage is referred to also in the humorous 
poem of “The Leopard and the Gun,“ as I have called it, which 
my Arab informants declared to be worthy of Mutanabbi. As 
the arms of famous warriors had names, so Nimris gun was 
known by the name of martda. He mentions the gun by name 
in a poem (Deathbed Scene). 

In various poems Nimr refers to the fact that he obtained 
his best-belov^ed wife without payment of the usual bridal price. 
He says : 

“She came to me a gift, nor did I send the dowry for her; 

I hav'e paid no treasures for her/^ (Cf. Poems VIII. 11; 
XVI. 9; XVUI. 13.) 

“She came to me a present. I sent her no dowry of noble 
camels.’* (Poem I. 3). 

Nimr nev'er details in his poems the circumstances which 
bestowed upon him this great happiness. They are, however, 
well known, although they are related with some variations. 
One story is that Nimr delivered Wa^ha from the clutches of 
a slave, i. e. a black man, and in gratitude for her preserv'ation, 
her parents sent her to him, attired in richest bridal robes, 
without requiring the inv ariable return of the bridal price. How- 
ever, according to Suleiman ibn Muhammed Effendi, hatlb 
the story is as follows: 

“It came to pass that Nimr went one day on a razzu against 
the Shur; with him were twenty men armed with guns. All 
that night they did not come up with the enemy. On the fol- 
lowing day they hid themselves in a cave which was near by, 
called murdrdt or kdf es-sdmik, in the district of Samik, the 
great plain which stretches north-east of the tow n of Madeba, 
When morning came the sister of Wadha went to gather wood, 
and as she went she passed near the entrance of the cav^e in which 
the men were hidden. She belonged to the family of al-Qutad, 
the inveterate enemies of Nimr. Now^ one of the ShOr Bedu 
had followed in her steps. And the evil of his soul prompted 
him to take away her honor, and when she came near the mouth 
of the cave he seized her unawares and led her within the cave, 
w'hile in vain she cried out against him. Then she cried out 
with a loud voice: I stand under the protection of Nimr 
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ibn ‘Adwan/ little knowing that he himself was within. And 
when that evil one was about to force her, Nimr shot him down 
before he had dishonored her. Then Nimr confessed to her 
who he was, but made her promise not to betray him nor his 
men. Then the girl went home and calling her father and her 
brothers and making them swear not to reveal what she was 
about to tell them, she related all that happened. Nimr asked 
the girl in marriage, but the men of the tribe desired that Wadha 
should be given in her stead, for they well knew what influence 
and experience Wadha had, and they said: ‘Surely she will 
protect us (i. e. bring no shame upon us) in the land of strangers. ’ 
Nimr's frequent reference to Wadha as “the daughter of a clan'’ 
(cf. Poems I. 2; YII. II; XVII. 6) bears out the high opinion 
which her clansmen had of her. 

It must be also to such recognized characteristics as these that 
Nimr alludes in the line “She has the nature of leopards,” i. 
e. heroes (Poem X\T. 9); and indeed all that is said of her 
reveals a nature far above the ordinary. Her resourcefulness 
is adequately demonstrated by her ride upon the delul by night, 
so that both she and the messenger of Nimr might be enabled 
to keep their words. Wadha’s superiority is shown by the fact 
that she became an object of praise to all who came to the tent 
(cf. Poems VIII. 11; XVII, 6), while her hospitality and cour- 
tesy to the stranger have inspired many a line in her husband s 
poems, when after her death he saw the cheerless cold hearth 
looking inhospitably at him (Poem XXI, Introduction). 

Her virtues were incomparable (e. g. Poem \TII), and are 
often dwelt upon. “She is not a gossip” — an obvious danger in 
a community where the life of one’s neighbor is so much 
revealed to the eyes of the curious — “the way of foul speech I 
have not found in her” (Poem XXXVI. 10); nor did she ever 
leave the path of virtue; temptation to evil was rather a stim- 
ulus to resistance than otherwise. Thus he says to her: 

“I have never seen her sitting between two; 

She has never waved to her neighbor with her hand; 

She has not winked at an illustrious one with the pupil 
of her eye; 

And the father of deeds never looked for a promise from her. 

The odor of her sweat diffused like garden flowers; 
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The roses of virtue are growing over her cheek. 

And if the piper should pipe between the two divisions 
(i. e. the rows of the tents), 

And if the devil should flatter her, he would stimulate her 
resistance/^ (Poem XVI 11. 9-12.) 

Her intellectual superiority and purity of soul called forth many 
couplets in praise of her: 

^'And mind and dignity and beauty are with the beautiful; 
And a chaste soul that walks in no vice.” (Poem IX. 9.) 

Her personal virtues are visibly indicated on her forehead by 
the letter A, i.e. ‘'virtue'' (“And when the forehead becomes 
visible, over it is written the letter J},'" Poem XXIII. 9);- while 
the d, i. e. damlr^ with which “her name is provided,” expresses 
her inherent worth (Poem XXXIII. 19). She had also that 
helpful practical love to one's neighbor without which the other 
virtues lose half their value. Thus he says: 

“She is quick toward her neighbors (i. e. to help) and con- 
siderate of the guest.” (Poem XXXIII. 10.) 

“She is free from worldliness; 

She is neither worldly nor of the worldly ones.” (Poem 
VIII. 8.) 

She had a conciliatory disposition and never allowed a strife 
to continue over night, so that her “neighbors never went to 
bed in her anger” (Poem XVIII. 15). The cheerfulness of her 
disposition is praised in the words: 

“With laughter and with love she consoled us. 

In language of pearls for beauty and loveliness.” (Poem 
IV. 11.) 

It is therefore not surprising that the poet husband should say 
that she ‘’has no equal among settlers or Bedu” (Poem XXIV. 
9), that all women disappointed him but Wadha (Poem ad- 
dressed to Renen) whose equal “he has noted only in piles of 
sheets of paper (i. e. ancient poetry)” (Poem XVIII. 3). 

Wadha influenced Ximr not only as poet (Poem XXII. 4, 5). 
B\ her gentle nature, but evidently firm character, she exercised 
a beneficial influence upon the perhaps impulsive and some- 
what violent disposition of her warrior husband. Her very 
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presence sufficed to hold back his hand from evil and his mouth 
from speaking guile: 

''By God, there are not between me and her anger and 
reproaches. 

I restrain my tongue, I hold back my hand from what is 
faulty.'' (Poem VI. 10) 

Nevertheless she once went back to her family because 
Nimr “had angered her" (Poem II). She is his “patience" and 
“great comforter" (Poem XVI. 12f.; XVIIL 6). 

“If I come home disturbed in mind, Wadha would console 
me, 

As if she were the Merciful one^S who soothes her child" 
(Poem VIII. 6;XVIL 5). 

Yet with all this “she has the nature of leopards" (Poem XVI. 9), 
of those strong and beautiful animals which seeing one cannot 
but greatly admire, although one knows that clothed in all this 
beauty there reposes a fierce and dangerous strength; though 
“sweet to the neighbor" she is to the antagonist “twice foul" 
(Poem XVI. 11), a trait considered praiseworthy in a Bedawiye. 

Wadha and Nimr lived together for twenty years (Poem 
XXXVIII. 9). If Nimr's devotion to Wadha was exceedingly 
great and his admiration of her boundless, her own unlimited 
devotion to Nimr is adequately expressed in the following line 
from Nimr's pOems: 

“She would swear only by the life of her support" (i. e. 
Nimr; Poem VIII. 7). 

She bore him only one son, ‘Agab, to whom the poet-father 
poured out his lamentations over her untimely death. It took 
place while Nimr was on a journey (Poem XXVI. 2) to Damascus 
(Poem V, Introduction), ‘Agab being 70 days old (Poem IX, 
Introduction). Wadha's age is nowhere stated, but she must 
have been of a tender age when married, for Nimr alludes to her 
as a “tender girl.” If we assume that she married Nimr at 
the age of twelve or thirteen, which is by no means early, she 
must have died at about the age of thirty-three, 70 days after 
'Agab's birth. Her place of burial, frequently alluded to in 


11 


Fatimah. 
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the poems, is in the district of diyab (Poem V. 9) at Zabarat 
Nimrin in the Ror (Poem IX. s’; XVI. 14; XYII. 2; XVIIL6) 
not far from the Dead Sea in a place called gld\ The tomb is 
daubed with red and pointed out to this day. Wadha was 
the tenth wife of Nimr according to one account (Story of the 
seh), according to another the eighth. 

Nimr had besides ‘Agab at least three other sons, named 
Paris (from whom Nimr was called Abu Paris, he being the 
first born, cf. Poem XXX\\ 3), Muslat, and Sultan, and one 
daughter Sara (Poem XXIV. 6; cf. notes to Poem C, verse 1). 
With the exception of Muslat all are referred to in his poems. 
Paris, or as he is also called Padil, was the father of Qablan, 
the father of Pahid, the father of Fawaz, the father of Salih, 
who was still living, a very old man, in 1906. 

Nirnr’s exclusive devotion to Wadha, evident enough in his 
eulogies and lamentations, is still further emphasized by the 
fact, often expressed in his poems, that after her death no woman 
found favor in his eyes, and though he married many — according 
to some native authorities eighty — he divorced them all and re- 
turned them to their homes. This is the more remarkable in 
that it entailed great material losses, as his wives were not 
divorced for any reason which would enable him to reclaim 
the bridal price 

The opinion of some of the companions of Nimr was that he 
was a trifle crazy in consequence of his love for Wadha, as he 
implies in some of his poems, e. g. XI. 18; XIII. 14; XV. 8. The 
Arabs, accustomed to such stories as Majmm Lela, Hatim Tai 
and others, would scarcely have held him in derision solely 
on account of his love for Wadha. Their antagonism may have 
arisen out of the fact that he idealized W^adha so much that he 
could not find a worthy successor, but divorced scores of women, 
which could not be done without giving offence to both the 
gentler sex and their male defenders. As the Bedawiye is by 
no means held in seclusion, but enjoys the fullest liberty, some 
of his antagonists may have been women. 

There are certain qasdyid relating to Wadha which have 
been interwoven with poems evidently by another hand or at 
least claiming to be by another hand; for example, the poem 
ascribed to Hammud ibn Haddal (poem II), who, listening to 
Nimr s complaint, reproaches him from his point of view. One 
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need not infer from the uniting of two or three poems by means 
of a story or another qaslie' which, takes up the challenge, 
that a regular collection of the poems of Nimr ever existed. 
Such collections, more or less complete, are by no means un- 
precedented; but I was unable to discover any even after pro- 
longed and careful inquiry in all possible directions. The cir- 
cumstance is, however, interesting as showing what special poems 
had appealed to the imagination of other poets, and possibly 
even of the community or district with which such poets were 
associated. On the other hand it may be that Nimr is defend- 
ing himself here against the attacks made upon him — a not 
unnatural course. If this is the case we cannot but admire 
the skill of the poet in presenting his own case and that of his 
imaginary opponent. 

It is likely that these groupings of poems have grown out 
of discussions which Nimr had with the men. This seems to 
be borne out by the following lines, where direct reference is 
made to the fact that the people are gossiping about Nimr: 

‘^There came to me my consumer and said to me, *Thou 
hast consumed thyself.* 

I said, Tf thou couldst see thyself, thou wouldst not ask.* 
He said, T am ashamed and the people gossip about it.* 
I said to him, ‘Thou art stupid; leave me in peace with it”*. 
(Poem XXVIII. 4, 5.) 

The incident which led to the cessation of Nimr*s elegiac 
poems relating to Wadha and his irreparable loss is related in 
the story of seh Tibbai' and his three sons. This addressed 
to Nimr a qaslie reproaching him for excess of grief and re- 
flecting upon the transitoriness of human things. When Nimr 
recited this qasiie to his tribesmen, one of them told of a still 
greater misfortune which had befallen a Bedawi of the Da' ilf, who 
while hunting had accidentally shot his only son, and whose 
wife and three daughters were burnt to death the same day. 
Nimr was completely overcome by this dreadful story of woe, 
and resolved that he must no longer yield to such unbridled 
grief, but follow the more dignified course of suffering silently, 
like the much more deeply afflicted Wi. Henceforth he wrote 
no more amorous poems. 

The religious attitude of Nimr is clearly mirrored in his poems. 
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One finds the usual references to sacrifices (Poem XX. 8), 
writing in the sand (XL. 6), predestination (VI. 4), the bird 
of death (XII. 4; XXIX. 3)/‘the green bird” of ill omen (XLII. 
12), the Day of Resurrection (XI 1 . 15; XXV. 8), and an im- 
plicit belief in “the One of Whom there are no descriptions” 
(XXXII. 1). He cheerfully curses his opponents, committing 
them to the tender mercies of the ^ann and f era' In. There is 
also another side to his faith, which he expresses in the words. 

“To whom, O men, shall I complain of the aching heart, 
to whom ? 

And healing is absent from the bazaar of lovers, O mankind! 

I commend my state to Him who lifts up the clouds; 

My God, be He exalted, knoweth the secret of my condition.” 
(Poem XXX. 15, 16.) 

In some of the poems mourning customs are referred to (XX. 
cf. Spoer, ZD MG 66 Poem IV. 8). 

In old age, when contemplating his past heroic deeds, his 
successes in the hunt as well as on the razzu, he feels comforted 
by the thought that the Creator is good, and that although 
the good things have passed away the evil things likewise perish: 

“Praised be He who has done so to us, be He praised! 

Neither well-being has remained with us, nor has evil con- 
tinued.” (Poem XXXIX. 7.) 

The poems of Nimr reveal the man in all his moods, tho 
passionate lover, the inconsolable mourner, the fearless warrier 
and hunter, the seh who in the lifetime of Wadha and the time 
of his wealth had an ever open hand and hospitable roof for 
all who came. By his friends he was called “the protector of 
the weak” (Poem II. 1; XXXV. 3). 

Nimr s \^as a name to conjure with, yet in old age we find him 
ill and forsaken. The numerous friends of his prosperous days 
pass by him and do not even return his salutation: 

“I had among the Arabs many friends, 

The\ pass b^^ me and do not return unto me the salutations.” 
(Poem XXXIX. 9.) 

Well might he say of himself, “that which has happened to Job, 
I possess it” (in a poem to Jusif Ibn Abu Nser; XXXVL 8). 
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To the last moment, however, the noble pride of his soul 
was not crushed by all the calamity which had befallen him* 
With bitter contempt he speaks of the degradation into which 
his own clan has sunk. In the burning pain of his wounded 
soul he cries out: 

'‘O my district, in thee w^as a shepherd of sheep made seh. 

And after me beggars were made suyilh, and a vile one*' 
(Poem XXXIX. 12). 

This was the hardest blow to the proud old seh of the ‘Ad wan. 
His own great calamity he had learned to lay before “Him who 
knows the secret of my condition.” But for this condition of 
his people he knows of no remedy and he bursts out in anguish 
of soul: 

“By God, if it were not for the sake of modesty and fear 
I should say. 

May they be destroyed, or may they be for destruction.” 
(Poem XXXIX. 11.) 

Where no honor is left, there life must cease. This, as well 
as many other references which point to a loss of power, may 
refer to the political overthrow of the ‘Adwan by the Beni 
Sahr, an event which took place during the decline of Nimr's 
years (Poem XXXIX). 

One cannot help feeling, when reading these poems, that their 
writer was a man of noble character, passionate in his love and 
hatred, generous like Hatim Tai and lovesick like Majnun Lela; 
a true Bedawi in whom the strong light of the virtues of his 
race was not overshadowed by the meanness which so often 
mars the life of these people. We are therefore not surprised 
at the eulogy of Nimr's nobility of character in the poem by 
Jusif Ibn Abu Nser. 

His love, we must not forget, was built upon the moral and 
mental perfections of Wadha and not merely upon her physical 
attractions, which assuredly must have been veiy^ gi'cat, and 
Burckhardt is undoubtedly right in saying that the “Bedouins 
are perhaps the only people of the East that can with justice 
be entitled true lovers. 


” Bedouins and Wahabys, 1831, vol. I, p. 273. 
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Nimr died in the year 1238 A. H., a broken and disappointed 
man, only unshaken in his devotion to Wadha. This is touch- 
ingly brought out in one of his poems when he thought that 
he was dying. The Bedu who are standing around his bed are 
addressing him, Nimr having asked for his gun, manda: 

“Thy gun does not profit thee, O poor one. 

Seek for thyself fine castles in Paradise/’ 

To this Nimr answers: 

“I desire neither castles nor gardens in Paradise; 

I desire Wadha who keeps herself hidden in a grave/' 
(Poem Xbi. 4, 5.) 

His prayer that the grave might take him as one “who seeketh 
refuge" and “as the protected guest/' Hnlh u dihll, was at last 
fulfilled, but not until he had drained the cup of earthly suffer- 
ing (Poem XXVI. 7) and had seen those of high estate trampled 
under foot. He lies buried at 'Ain 'Aguz,^^ just beyond the 
shadow of a group of mighty trees. His tomb is surrounded by 
21 square hewn stones, about three feet high. On the front 
part of the tomb is a pointed slab, into which an epitaph is 
cut. Upon a horizontal stone laid across the two upright stones 
in front of this slab sacrifices are still offered. I myself have 
seen the blood-daubed stones. 

The story is told'^ that when Nimr was dying at ‘Aguz, his 
sons asked him whether he wished to be buried at Nimrin where 
Wadha was buried, or in Jerusalem, the Holy City. He an- 
swered with a play upon the name of the place: 'aguz nam 
Ta|/7s = 'Aguz will also do. This is a good story but hardly 
likely to be true of Nimr; if he had any choice in the matter, 
he would probably have chosen Nimrin. 

The epitaph is as follows : 

Year 1238 

Surely has led thee 

The All-Merciful from thy camping places; 

And the eyes of the people (or, the noble onesj feed in thy 
camping place; 


’5 For a description see A. Good rich -Freer, hi a Syrian Saddle, p. iiq. 
Heinrich Frauenberger in the Globus for 1S93. PP- 19 ff. : “Von' Amman 
nach Djerasch.” 
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And the worms of the grave eat thine eyes; 

And thy camping places are a spectacle to the eyes of the 
people ; 

May the All-Merciful cover the sins of Nimr ibn 'xA.dwan/^ 

Inscription on Nimrs Tomb {incomplete) 

< 1 ^ 


^ YTA 

Si 


ij 


^5 Unfortunately the copy of the inscription which I made about 
l8 years ago has become illegible in the course of time, and the photograph 
is not sufficiently distinct to supply the missing line. I give therefore Frau- 
enberger's German translation, made by the Dragoman of the German Con- 
sulate in 1893: 

''Der Tod fiihrt dich aus deinen Lagerstatten fort; 

Und das Schicksal fiihrt dich von einem Haus zum anderen; 

Und die Wiirmer des Grabes weiden in deinen Augen; 

Und die Augen der Ueberlebenden schauen in deine Lagerstatten.” 
The last line is omitted in this translation. I give the incomplete Arabic 
text above. 
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il 2 1 ^ 


Text of Nimrs Poems 


A 




^ ^ ^ ^ c^‘^h J^j 

^ ^ J^^tJ J "0.^1 J.tJLi 

: JUi VilJl ^1 o^-re. Oj^ ^1-? 

^ ^j'x u u ^ 

^ J ^ li Y 

oy j ^iT ii ^1 jb-i j u 

c5^ "r^* d*^-^ Vw^ ^ 

jj4i ^^Vl li 

0^3 ^ 

^Vlj ^5 (^i^; -^1 j 

\j'~^ ^ ® 

0^5^*^ l.i£^ W ^ ^ j 

^ ;*3^_j^-^j cT^-y. 

y ^ 

^_j-:-j di;>ti>V « — -L!l jjx j U V 
y >r^ (j3^^ Si^^- 

y U li:iJl ^\ ^Vt . l> g| j 

^ “ -» -Jij j:^ _» L a ^ 


S^ 






-J I 


1^ 


k,s-H'^J'~- ^Sy-' (y ^ •^. |V ^ 

J^ ^ ryJl 


— *t cJL 

U^l o\j^^ i^yt> J 

J V o^ 
. . r - .- 


1 ^ ^ ^ 


^ Y 


o>f> ^1*4 Vj -l5^ <• 
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B 

<At 1*^ 0^ ^3 ' — ^ ^ 

L Ij ^ j^' ^ 

<I-laij ->^>* J-^^) L Oj- ) J ■,_ ^ ^^U. 

101-^1 ^aIjCcU 

v3 J <3 k ' 

^ ^ ^ *1^ i ^»^A 5 1 jjk t j 

jj^l^Ji ^^isL^X Y 
O^J^) ^ '^-*> i 

) J.^ (wi^^lc T 

^JIx V — ^ jS <^*>» 

, — ^1 ^\j J^l ^ ^ 

^ ^J^ ^ <3* 3Jj j 

dj^h ® 

- J ^■^■■■^* (3^-*^* ,/^ >i«L» 

UJ ^ yL \>i '\ 

\j t^^-« ^r 

j>^l jy W"^ ^ V 

0^.»^Vj ^ j <-*ij osli 

* ^ *>-' 

O v-ib-* ^ U A 

obiU*’ ^JL* <NiljL**j y^ 

■v'-y^V ^ '^j j~^ i 

Jji^_ ^y.) L ^£ _^) *l 

5) j-iJU ^aJ) sUac ^)-la^/ 

^ y* ^ oV-^ ciixl_vSi5 ^ • 

^y^y. i!^ui£ c-^ U 

-? "j". ^ ^ 

C 

: a} 1 ^ 4 j ^ l»— ^ 

<_— A»^U L ^ 
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JVj Jcj 

Y 

JLtJl 

^ ^rH 

J\. Jl I, 

JLM Js: ^ ^}^ t 

JU- ^'^1 

JMj*J)j oLii o-^^JJ ® 

U C^ jaj jJ]^\ ja^ 

,J ! -ij I * ^ ^ ^ ® ^ -? -/ 

^ 1^ V-* Lid ^ _* j-^ i ^ 


D 


J) A '^'~ 


<i-l^ o ^-L‘l 4j_jL;J\ 

Uy u) o^ l4i-. jJj ^ V^l^r 

^ J ^LjJj ^ (Jl-» ^Ut5 j--az1 


* i ^ ^ ^ 


-Ljbj jl^^-iji >t_5 yjk j 
®-X^, IjLHij j t 


.>-*-j Lk«-J 1 ^ L*x I Vj V>“ 1 


Jl L» ^ 1 .,^ ^j6 L« ^ , 


y. 


l^U 


U 


o>rb 


j-4.^r j_,liJl _,.yJ c^f o' t 
5 ^ IwjJl 
Jj^J\ UlL o^VI 0 

^Uil JWl O >-^c L 


:o J2ij 


• \ ^\h ^U-l j~J l^> j 4,d y L* y'^yp^ 

y^ ^J-l -/ 3j^ J O Jj J^ o-l5** j-^ j <ul?l:»*j <Jj <Z^JCi 


* ^ 
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:JUV1 

<*» , L» ) 

l>» aI^I -1=3 ^ \ 

Aj ^ Ajt.rO L* A <i/7^ 1 j ^ Akj ^ 

i^.Ai \-^^l <^U.£ 

yi LVjaJIj U .5 ^ j^ 

1.^1 aIljAj fAUl» i 

^yC»-A« il 

:4-5AiJ1 <3 Ci* 2 yi 

1— Aj 1>- oj^31 ^yA S^yC' y^ CaS^ jjl 0 
^ IAi^ ^3 ,/^3^ ^yAajJl -fl > - 
^Ij »^.A£ A^I j 3J 1 

*U-^.>6£ j a_a5^ L 

*^-i53j L* A4 aJ1 V 

4,^ Ail oiyUl ^ 4ir 


Arabic text of Nimr' s Poems: Transliteration 

A 

zi‘il mara nimr rahal wa agam ‘ind bini sahr u taharab hu wa 
bini sahr ma‘ al-‘adwan fat radohum wa bigi ma* bini sahr bil- 
balga (blad al-'adwan) fagam yansid wayu^arrif ahlah u gomah 
iagl yalfun wa yurduna wa yargi'unah ahmanazil u yatridun 
bini sahr u yargi'Qn min besan ila 1-balga (fagal) : 

1. ya halgi ya ‘alim as-sirr minni 

ya gayil lal-sai cin fayakuni 

2. ya mihiigin bal-milk masrak u sinni 

ya wahdan amrak ben cafin u nuni 

3. ya rabb farsih barzah al-hamm ‘inni 

:ya min ^alek as‘ab is-sai yahuni 

4. allah bitnen zurgin sabanni 

wabad nahaf galbi wal-ahar ihuni 

5. ya hmud gul la hmOd igizz ‘inni 

rab‘in tidanuna u‘anna ihuni 
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6. dasu biwaghi wal-lawazim radanni 

idhabu dahab al-milh ma timannuni 

7. ya hmOd ‘ind an-nas ladhak bisinni 

wida htalet babci wacazi irbOni 

8. wal-yom ma li sahutin rer awinni 

wa‘udd bitraf as-§afaya snuni 

9. u ya wihisti bidirti ‘ugub manni 

mitwanis wawanis alii yagoni 

10. min ba‘d mani manwa lalyazdibanni 
al-yom ma lagi li hali zbuni 

11. ya retni ihligit terin i'alli wiranni 
wihud rahrah is-sama bimtoni 

12. yamut bad-dinya wa lau ma itanni 
motit cabad u la ma‘ asah bihoni 

B 

noba yar-rab‘ mutlag ibn salman mhafuz al-hresa min lim- 
umat beni sahr astaraloh ifrus zena imag-giyad wansa gisamin 
bal-'ali bin istraha blammet agawid rab'ah al-h(Jur taranni 
mitadarcin bidabhit nimr ibn *ad\van wana mi ‘tali bzahr ab 
faras want ya nimr yablarah al-haber bal-hal arsal ‘aleh ga§Ida 
yi^ttleh ba‘damo 1-haiya: 

1. ya trus yalli s5b sargin timiddon 

ya mrafgln ar-risd hidu wisati 

2. ‘a matlag as-salman malzum talfun 

dib al-hala ya hamya t~talyati 

3. ‘al-wasf sari hamra man wit alii isufOn 

m‘allama tarkid ‘abmukmalati 

4. hamra sarlhat at^tul war-ras na‘Qr 

wad-del ridn imsauwihin ban-nibati 

5. isha ‘ala hamrak min halli wasun 

‘iyal al-gredi mi*tbm al-hwati 

wib‘aden ticallam nimr bilsan mutlag u gal: 

6. ya trus yalli s5b al-rarb timiddon 

taraiyadu ya gAvad hidu wisati 

7. ya nimr hauwinha tara 1-hon bal-hon 

man safat nafsah wigi‘ bas-simati 
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8. ya nimr ‘umur ma rah minnak haiyal mat‘un: 

bhosak b*enak war-rimag §afnati 

u nimr radd loh bal-giwab: 

9. asbir *alaiya yahui sa‘tin ibmigdar 

bimigdar rattat al-galam bad-diwati 

10. fassalt lak badlat ma Ion min Ion 
lima laget alii ‘agadrak iwati 

11. harim ‘alaiya surb binnin u ralyun 
rer tarwa min dimirak ihwati 

C 

wa yammam abyat inabbeb bah ‘iyalah: 

1. ya fars al-bid b^msat askali 

tinten zaral u talatat zalali 

2. wahda kihela imhaffala bwast midani 

haiyalha yafrab ibgazz al-masali 

3. u wahda mitl as-s^ hilwat al-argabi 

alii hawahin ya si 'id az-zimani 

4. u wahda mitl ad-dirr itfaddi 'ala bbali: 

ibat hililha min al-hamm hali 

5. u wabda bihima Saflat as-sel wag-^lali: 

wamn az-zifar wa min hammah ma tbali 

6. u wihdatin giwiyat ar-ras w’ad-del mi§wali: 

lau tgatta' srur 'inanha ma tiwani 

D 

'adduna yoman min abaiyam an nimr fagad frusuh farsal 
‘ala 1-ub^i seb ^urban at-tayaha wat-tarabin min ‘urban iblad 
razza lagl yantunah abfaras al-mantula walli indakarat ‘in- 
dahum wabuh^i alladi rada loh mara tasma salha wa ‘indah 
‘agi wa ummah taraha thakam ‘an walad ba'laha famana'at 
an tarsil abfaras Hnimr fa'ad abmirsal farran wa lannah lafa 
wahbar nimr babamr ‘aggal loh bag-giwab u dazzah: 

1. ya racibin min fog hurrin wim'edi 

wimraffa‘ ad-dir‘an wahid ab'aragib 

2. wimmah Hfatna min biladin bi'idi 

wabuh agana min ‘imam as-sabasib 
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3. wal-bog ma hu slmtak yal-uljedi 

wal-b5g ma ben ar-ragagil bu ‘eb 

4. in can lisor al-'adara tirldi 

sor in -nsa sasah mraccab *ala ‘eb 

5. wahtum al-abyat bitaha r-rasul 

ya ‘eb tummal-gal tummal-gil 

E 

baddatona bwagi'tin ra*a bha nimr nimr al-hala fartahag mub- 
taran u hu yisa‘sa‘an ma‘ bindigiyatah ulannah tihatibah wat- 
raccadah bas^sigg ya nimr razzin wa wazznah zen taranni <Ji- 
mln ibramyah falabba talabha wagtaloh wa bana abyat tigil 
§i‘r al-matnabbi biwasf al-asad: 

1. tallet ana sob al-hala bal-calayif 
absib gil as-sed ma fih riba 
2 wanni bargat al-giid lagimlat as-sM hayif 
willi ya‘di bis-sed ma yin‘adlbah 

3. ya bindigi yalli ‘aleci 1-wisayif 

‘imri dana wal-minaya giriba 

4. milbak idigginnah ikfuf an-nizayif 

bizrak imdabrag min gidayib siciba 

faraddat loh al-bindigiyah 

5. in kint mar'ubin imnal-m5t hayif 

bigg an-nazar wafrig sidayi‘ sibibah 

6. wigi‘ al-fahad ‘igib ma can wagif 

ya ‘ird caffah ya ribu‘i ‘igiba 

7. wigi^ al-fahad ‘igib ma can wagif 

killah la‘en an-natrat al-gidlla 

Translation 

A. Nimr and the Beni Sahr^® 

Nimr was once angry, and he went to dwell with the Beni 
Sahr. Then he and the Beni Sahr made war upon the ‘Adwan 


I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Haddad for many 
valuable suggestions in connection with the difficult translation of these 
poems. 
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and drove them away, and he stayed with the Beni Sahr in 
the Belka, the land of the ‘Adwan. And he began to compose 
and to write to his family and his people that they might come 
and agree with him and take him home and drive away the 
Beni Sahr and return from Besan to the Belka. And he said: 

1. O my Creator, o Knower of my secret, 

O Speaker of the thing — be! and it will be; 

2. O Creator in the world of idolaters and Sunnites, 

O Only One, Thy command is between kdf and nun, 

3. O Lord, remove from me the isthmus of grief, 

0 Thou to whom the most difficult things are easy! 

4. God has bound me with two blue ones (i. e. eyes) ; 

One has perplexed my heart, the other has betrayed. 

5. O Hamud! tell HamOd he should be in my place. 

A clan came near to us and betrayed us. 

6. They trampled upon my face and our necessities were 

trodden under foot. 

They went the going of the salt and showed me no 
favor. 

7. O Hamud, among the people I laugh with my teeth, 

But when I am alone, I weep, and think of what 
saddens me. 

8. And now I have no other diversion than to hum, 

And I bite the edges of the lips, my teeth! 

9. O my loneliness in my circle after being 

Entertained, entertaining those who came to me; 

10. After I have been a place of refuge to him who took 

refuge with me, 

1 do not find today for myself a partner. 

11. Would I had been created a bird that soars and sings, 
Who wades through the expanse of heaven with its 

greatness ; 

12. Who dies in the world even if he be not (created) 

a second time, 

Who prefers a miserable death to a life with shame, 
B. Nimr and Mutlaq 

One day, O ye of the spring-encampment, Mutlaq, seh of 
the Hresi, a division of the Beni Sahr, bought a beautiful mare, 
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of the noble ones, and he made an oath by the Highest when 
he bought her, before the chief of the nobles of his people pres- 
ent: '‘Behold, I will slaughter Nimr Ibn ‘Adwan while I am 
on the back of the mare,” And, O Nimr, this news reached 
thee. And he sent at once to him a qastie that he would fight 
him unto death. 

1. O ye messengers, O ye who stretch yourselves towards 

the East, 

0 ye companions of Roshd, receive my commands. 

2. Ye must enter at Mutlaq es-Salman’s: 

A wolf of the wilderness, O protector of horses 
which remain behind at the razzu; 

3. In respect of its type, he is buying a red one, the 

desire of onlookers; 

Taught to run before the fleetest horses. 

4. A red one, beautiful of stature, and the head stretched, 

The tail is like the long fringes of the sleeve which 
wave on the mountains. 

5. Take care for thy red one, for those w^ho warn [thee]; 

The family of the Qarldi hit the aim! 

After this Nimr speaks in place of Mutlaq and says: 

6. O messengers who stretch toward the West, 

Lie down to rest, ye noble ones, and perform ablutions. 

7. O Nimr make it easy, and thou wilt see (that) the 

easy (is returned) by the easy. 

He whom his soul sees comes into derision. 

8. Never, O Nimr, has a stabbed rider of thy people 

returned. 

I will slay thee, thyself, and the horse standing quiet. 
And Nimr returned to him the answer: 

9. Wait, O brother, for me as long as one hour, 

As long as the dipping of a pen in the inkstand. 

10. I II cut thee out garments not colored by means of 

dye, 

Until I shall see what fits thy measure. 

11. May there be forbidden to me the drinking of coffee 

and the smoking of a pipe, 

Except my stroke be satiated with thy inside. 
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C, Nimr admonishes his Children 

Once he composed verses and admonished in them his children. 

1. O Paris, the white ones are of five kinds, 

Two are counterfeit and three noble. 

2. One is like a high-bred mare, saddled in the midst 

of the race-course. 

Her rider rejoices over the slaughtering of the strag- 
glers at the time of the fazzu. 

3. And one is like the wild game, that have beautiful 

necks. 

He who guards them, O happy one of the times! 

4. And one is like pearls and quiets the mind; 

Her husband passes the night free from cares. 

5. And one is an animal, suited for the carrying of burdens 

and the pack-saddle. 

And she takes no heed of glanders and its anxieties. 

6. And one is pig-headed, and her tail is raised; 

When the rings of her rein are broken she does not 
stop. 

D. The Lost Mare 

It is said that one day Nimr, missing his mare, sent to El- 
Wahlde, Seh of the Tayaha and the Tarabin Arabs from the 
Arabs of the district of Gaza, desiring that they should give 
up the stolen mare which had been found with them. But El- 
Wahide, w^ho had died, had a wdfe whose name was Sallia, 
and he had left an orphan. And his mother ruled in place of 
the son of her husband. She refused to send the mare to Nimr 
and the messenger returned empty. And when he came back 
home and informed Nimr of the matter, he quickly prepared 
an answer for him and sent it: 

1. O rider on a thorough-bred ruddy camel 

That has long, slender legs and hocks, 

2. And his mother came to us from a far country, 

And his father came to us from the uncles of the 
Sabas lb, 

3. And deception is not thy characteristic, O WabWe, 

And deception among men is a shame. 
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4. If thou desirest the counsel of the maidens, 

The counsel of women, its foundations rest upon 
shame. 

5. And I seal the verses by T^ha, the prophet; 

0 shame then on what is said, and on what was said. 

E. The Leopard and the Gun 

We are told that once upon a time Nimr saw the n i m r 
(i. e. leopard) of the wild. And he became frightened and per- 
plexed and he began to talk with his gun, and she conversed 
with him and strengthened him, saying: ‘Tn truth, O Nimr, 
do not fear, lift up and aim well. I am security, thou wilt 
bring him down/' And he fulfilled her wish and killed him. 
And he composed verses like the poem of Mutanabbi of the 
description of the lion. 

1. I looked forth into the open with the ammunition. 

1 thought of the kinds of game, there is no doubt. 

2. And behold, I met the chequered of skin, watching 

for all the game. 

And he who hunts the game, one may not hunt him. 

3. O gun, 0 thou which containest the various des- 

criptions ; 

My age is approaching, and the things predestined 
are near. 

4. The palms of the pure ones pounded thy salt. 

Thy seed is rounded, cast from staves. 

Lpon this answered the gun and spake: 

5. If thou art terrified of death, art afraid. 

Aim well and distinguish the waving of his tail. 

6- The leopard fell after he had been standing. 

The width of his sole, O my people, it is a marvel. 
7. The leopard fell after he had been standing. 

That is all for the eyes of those w^’hose curls are 
hanging loose. 

^ofes to the Arabic Text 

Poem A. Nimr and the Beni Sahr. 

^ ^ *. ^hear. he should be in my place; how^ever, 

ocm-Stumme, Diican aus Central-Arabien, have the mean- 
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ing “to cut off some one from something,” which gives 
a better sense here. “O Hamud, tell Hamud, he should 
be cut off instead of me.” This rendering agrees also with 
Poem C V. 2 

V. 6 cf. Dozy, Suppl.: ' — cum 

“marcher sur.” Dozy, op. cit. de- 
voirs. Plural of j*3V • * 

V. 7 cf. Spoer and Haddad : Manual of Palestinian 

Arabic § 102. ^ orig. gloss. 

V. 8 er' j' J'j' orig. gloss. Acc. to Wetzstein, “Sprach- 

llches aus den Zeltlagern etc.” ZDMG 22. 150, has 
the meaning of “trage sein” for which we may well say in 
this passage “hum”. The explanation as given 

by our informant is perhaps his own interpretation of a 
word which he did not understand. 

V. 10 ^ 1 cf. Dozy? 

op. cit.j “hospitalier”. 

V. 11 k cf. Spoer and Haddad, op. cit., § 89, 2. ^3 

cf. Socin-Stumme, op. cit., sub “menschen- 

leere Wiiste.” plur. of ir^. 

V. 12 orig. gloss; cf. Dozy, op. cit., “don- 

ner aux terres le deuxieme labour.” — cf. 
Lane, Arabic Lex. “distress, trouble”. — 

Poem B. Nimr and Alutlaq. 

Introduction: cf. Dozy, op. cit., “temps, epoque.” — 

^ Socin-Stumme, cit., *‘a certain number of men,” 
while according to Wetzstein, ZDMG 22. 119, it designates 
the people belonging to the same tribe, “Stammgenossen”. — 
^ ji cf. J. Catafago, Arabic-Eng- 

lish Lex., London 1858; Burton, A Pilgrimage to Mekka 
and Medina, I 19; 11. 20. — ^ take an oath. The 
phrase was pronounced wansa gisamin. — (^. 
Dozy, op. cit., “accumulation, multitude of people”. 

V. 1 cf V. 6; sgl. cf. Soc.-Stumme, 

op. cit.; cf. also v. 6. — + ; also v. 6. 
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V. 2 • » JLc cf. Spoer and Haddad, op. cit.y § 62, 

also V. 3 oUU) orig. 

gloss. 

V 3 ji J^l orig. gloss, r/. pL oVlUT ‘‘per- 

fection”. 

V. 4 orig. gloss. We should perhaps read 

<jl orig. gloss. — ; perhaps 

“noble”. 

V. 5^^*^ 

V. 6 j' \j^; cf. Dozy, op. cit.y 

V. 8 for the v prefix cf. Spoer and Haddad, 

op. cit. § 102. — orig. gloss. 

V. 9 dUai^ . 

V. 10 cf. notes to v. 2. — from 

Poem C. Nimr admonishes his Children. 

Introduction; or orig. gloss. 

V. 2 Ji:^' «jl JVj; Turkish: unmixed, pure mo- 

ney of full weight. — ^ V orig. gloss. = 
ornament.” — Poem A, v. 5. — -9-^^ cr* 

Jli-* j) orig. gloss. According to Wetzstein, ZD MG 22. 
131, has the meaning of (1) merchandise loaded for 
transportation; (2) time of transportation; (3) means of 
transportation, i. e. animals, carriages, porters, ships, etc. 

V. 3 ^'1 cf. Poem B, v. 1. 

V. 4 cf. the Palestinian faddi 'ala bdlak, 

cheer up! 

V. 5 d cf. a growth in the nose, cf. 

Musil, Arabia PetraeOy 111.277. 

V 6 was pronounced in this instance wifidatin . — Ji-dl 

cf. the Palestinian \S^ 

orig. gloss. — ^ orig. gloss. 

Poem D. The Lost Mare. 

Introduction jl orig. gloss. — jl 45 jj — • 

orig. gloss. — 1 "^y ^ cf. Socin-Stumme, op. 
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cit., Poem 68. 8 ‘‘sterben’\ — <Sj^ orig. gloss. — 

»jjs. orig. gloss. — orig. gloss; probably 

orphan; cf. Wetzstein, ZD MG 22. 128, “little child**, 
plur. orig. gloss. — 3-2 cf. Socin-Stumme, 

op. cit.y Poem 80. 20, note a. 

V. 1 orig. gloss. Probably a camel 

of noble breed, raised by the mo^ dan tribe of Mesopotamia, 
is referred to. There is also a clan of that name belonging 
to the Beni Sahr, cf. Musil, op. cit.y p. 118. — 

Socin-Stumme, op. cit.y glossary. — <}iJ^ 
orig. gloss. 

V. 2 J^^- 

V. 3 a plural of 

V. 4 cf. ZDMG 6. 373: 3^ r^. J ^ 

“Wer aber mit Weibern zu Rat geht, mit dem will ich 
nichts zu tun haben.” 

Poem E. The Leopard and the Gun. 

Introduction: ^f Dozy “mettre en 

fuite.” — *3^^, orig. gloss . — ^ orig. 

gloss. — orig. gloss. — orig. gloss. — 
o3j ^^^"“lift up the head, be courageous.** 

V. 1 cf. Spoer and Haddad, op. cit.y § 116. — 

1 .^ orig. gloss. 

V. 2 tr-* -? ^ ^ orig. gloss. — 3j — orig. gloss. — 

cf. Poem B, v. 1. — orig. gloss. 

V, 3 orig. gloss. — ^ cf. Spoer and 

Haddad, op. cit.y § 88. — plur. of L?-? orig. gloss. — 
plur. of orig. gloss. 

V. 4 plur. of orig. gloss. 

V. 5 orig. gloss. — 

V. 6 SocimStumme, cit.y glossar>^ and 

ZDMG 22 119. 
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Notes to the Translation 

Poem A. 

We may infer from the introduction that this poem dates 

after or about the year 1812. See pag:e 178 above. 

Verse 2. kdj and niin are the two letters which form the word 
kuHy be! 

V. 3. The evil eye is blue. 

V. 4. Hamud es-sani i. e. Hamud the farrier, Nimr’s friend. 
Hamud es-salih, the other Hamud mentioned here, is Nimr’s 
cousin and enemy. He was Chief of the ‘Adwan in 
Burckhardt’s time {op. cit.j p. 368f.); cf. p. 178. 

V. 5. Qaridi, name of Nimr’s family. 

V. 6. A clan, i. e. the Beni Sahr. — '‘Salt”, i. e. powder. 

Poem B. 

V. 7. ‘AVhom his soul sees,” i. e. he who is proud; cf. the Pales- 
tinian: min shdf nafso, he who sees his soul, or hada shdyif 
nafso, this one sees his soul, i. e. he is proud. 

V. 8. “The horse standing quiet”, i. e. horses standing on three 
legs and the fourth just touching the ground. 

V. 11b, i. e. until I shall kill you. 

Poem C. 

\ erse 1. Paris was a son of Nimr. Nimr had at least three 
sons besides ‘Agab, the son of Wadha, and one daughter 
called Sara. The son called Fadil was regarded by some 
of our informants as being the same as Paris. With the 
exception of ^luslat, all his children are referred to by 
name in his poems. — “The white ones,” i. e. women. 

\ . 6. Her tail is raised”, a sign of stubbornness in a camel, 
here applied to a stubborn woman. V. 6b. A thorough- 
bred horse or camel would stop at once. 

Poem D. 

This poem is significant because of the light which it throws 

upon the position that a Bedawiye mav hold in her tribe. 

\erse lb. These are good points in a camel. 

\ . 2. A thoroughbred race of camels is meant. For races of 
camels cf. Burckhardt. Wahabys, I 194; II 61 ff. 

4b. Said of a house not built upon rock; cf. Mat. 7. 26f. 
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Poem E. 

Nimr's gun was called marlda, it is mentioned by name in 
one of his poems, cf, page 180. — Here is a play on the word 
nirnTj the name of the seh and of the animal that was con- 
fronting him. 

V. 4. ''Salt", i. e. saltpeter for making powder. — "Seed,"i. e. 
bullets, V. 7. 

V. 7b. i. e. for the sake of the maidens. 



YERMAKTIMOFEYEVICH IN RUSSIAN FOLK POETRY 
Clarence Augustus Manning 

CoLUifBiA University 


Folk poetry of every age and country has tended con- 
stantly to confuse historical and mythical heroes by ascribing 
to the former all the qualities of the latter, until it is impossible 
to know the historical basis for many of the exploits which are 
recounted. Russia is no exception to this rule. Yermak Ti- 
mofeyevich, the first conqueror of Siberia in the reign of Ivan 
the Terrible (the latter part of the sixteenth century), so fas- 
cinated the minds of the folk poets that he became a national 
hero. We have the original songs Avhich describe his invasion 
of Siberia and his earlier life along the Volga River, but in a 
short time Yermak appears in songs vrhere he clearly does 
not belong, and he ultimately makes his way into the byliny 
or national epics, so that we can see clearly in his case the path 
which he took in becoming a legendary figure. 

The personality of Yermak Timofeyevich is very obscure. We 
know nothing definite about his life until he suddenly appears 
at Perm with a band of Cossacks and, in some connection 
with the trading family of the Strogonovy, invades Siberia. 
We are not even sure of his name; for Yermak is not a Christian 
name, and though the New Chronicle calls him Yermolay, 
Yermak is the name by which his associates knew him and it 
is under that name that he has become famous. M. Putsillo 
( K voprosu, kto byl \ermak Timofeyevich, pokoriteF Sibiri,’’ 
Russky Vyestnik, \ ol. 156, p. 275ff.) considers many of the 
difficulties in the common narrative and cites other authors 
as \ . Bronevsky, who wrote a history^ of the Don Cossacks 
in which \ermak figures, but there seems to be no other evi- 
dence than that of the historical songs. 

These songs have been collected in a volume by V. Th. Miller 
entitled “Historical Songs of the Russian People of the XVT- 
X\II Centuries” ( Istoricheskiya Pyesiii russkago naroda XVI- 
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XVII w.) and published as Vol. XCIII of the Collections of 
the Section of Russian Language and Literature of the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences, 1915. This contains some 35 
songs and fragments which contribute to our knowledge of 
Yermak and which come from eastern Russia, from the prov- 
ince of Olonets to Astrakhan, the Don and the Terek. Of 
this group the most complete versions are those from Olonets 
and Siberia which carry through Yermak ’s career with some 
degree of fulness, especially No. 159 of the collection. Those 
from the south contain in general material which is foreign 
to the Yermak tradition and know little of the hero after he 
starts for Siberia. 

It may be of interest to summarize briefly the most complete 
of these tales, No. 159. Yermak had been in some sort of a 
fight on the Caspian Sea, where he killed the Persian envoy 
Koramyshev Semen Konst yantinovich. He thought over the 
situation of his band in these words: “In Astrakhan we can- 
not live; to live on the Volga is to count as thieves; to go to the 
Yaik is a great journey; to go to Kazan — there is the Terrible 
Tsar, the Terrible Tsar our Lord Ivan Vasilyevich; — to go to 
Moscow is to be arrested, scattered throughout different cities 
and placed in dark prisons. Let us go to Usolya, to the Strogo- 
novy, to Grigor>^ Grigory evich, to the \^orono\y; let us take a 
supply of lead, powder and grain'* (11. 20-31). They spent 
the wdnter in a cave on the Chusovaya River, and then went 
further up the Serebiy^anaya River to ZharavT where they left 
their boats and marched across country to the Tagil* River, 
where they built others. They sailed along the Tagil * and other 
rivers until St. Peter's Day (June 29). Yermak with three 
hundred men as one of three columns descended the Tobol' 
River to the Irtysh. Then in a great battle they defeated 
the Tatars under Kuchum. “The Cossacks killed a large number 
of the Tatars and the Tatars were astonished at the strength 
of the Russians, because they could not kill one of them. Heated 
arrows were hurled against them as in shea\'es but the Cos- 
sacks stood unharmed" (11. 97ff). Kuchum was captured and 
Yermak thought of peace. He took an embassy back to Moscow 
with rich presents. They induced the boyar Nikita Roman- 
ovich to plead their case and finally the Tsar pardoned Yermak 
for the affair with the Persian envoy. “The next year the Tatars 
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rose against Yermak Timofeyevich on the great Yenisey River. 
Yermak’s Cossacks had been sent in different directions and he 
had with him only the Cossacks on two boats. And they fought 
with the Tatars for a long time. And to help his companions 
Yermak tried to leap to the other boat and he stepped on a 
treacherous passage. His right foot slipped and the board rose 
from the upper end and struck him. It shattered his stormy 
head and threw him into the swift Yenisey River; there death 
met Yermak” (11. 198fT). 

This version of the story is probably correct. Yermak shows 
himself throughout as he was in real life, the leader of an unruly 
and undisciplined band of followers, half bandits, half soldiers. 
This is in accord with the spirit of the times ; for in this century" 
the term Cossack was applied to any outlaw or man who was 
fond of an unrestrained and independent life, and was not, 
as later, the name of a special body of soldiers. (Cf, Putsillo, 
op. cit. p. 282.) The victory over Kuchum was fought on 
October 23, 1581, and the capital of the Siberians, Irtysh, was 
taken three days later, on October 26. 

The details of the song vary in the different versions, but 
these variations are to be found far more in the earlier relations 
between the Tsar and Yermak than in the exploits of the hero 
insofar as they are mentioned. In most of them, as in Nos. 
170 and 186, Yermak simply announces his intention to leave 
for Siberia and indulges in a certain amount of prophecy. An- 
other variation is in regard to the Persian envoy; for in No. 
157 the envoy seems to be Russian instead of Persian, but he 
is of the same name and the circumstances of his death are 
quite similar. 

We can regard these narratives as the first step in the de- 
velopment of \ermak. But he was not destined to stay a 
long time in this stage. The south of Russia and in particular 
the district along the Terek wanted to take the hero with them 
on their raids against the Turks, and so in No. 176 we find 
him in prison in Turkey for 33 years. His beard has growm 
until it is below his silken belt and his red curls rest on his shoub 
ders, but hi.s energ\" is not diminished and he challenges the 
Sultan: “Thou, sultan, son of a sultan, thou the great sultan! 
Set me at liberty: I will cut down all Turkey and thee, O sultan, 
will I take captive” (11. 23ff). 
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The most important event of the reign of Ivan the Terrible 
was the capture of Kazan, the capital of the Golden Horde, 
in 1552. This was a very long and severe struggle, since the 
Tatar capital was well fortified and Ivan was compelled to 
make use of engineers in order to force an entrance into the city 
(cf. Howorth, History of the Mongols, \'ol 2, p. 421). There 
is a separate historical song which tells how the engineers of 
the Tsar arranged a mine under the Tatar powder magazine 
and also put an extra fuse in place, so that at the ver>" moment 
that the mine was exploded this other fuse would light a light 
in the presence of the Tsar and his army. The accomplishment 
of such an engineering feat was of course quite outside the sphere 
of Yermak Timofeyevich and his Cossacks, but popular interest 
in him could not permit him to be absent from the capture of 
Kazan. The Yermak legend was therefore extended so as to 
allow him to be the hero of the siege. 

In No. 162 we have a full account of this. The Tsar threatened 
Yermak for sacking some of the imperial boats but the Cossack 
defended himself by saying that the boats which he had seized 
did not bear the royal seals and consequently they did not 
deseiwe immunity from robbery. The Tsar consented to pardon 
him and his men, provided they would capture for him the city 
of Kazan. Yermak promised to take the city in three hours. 
He entered the city as a beggar and noticed where all the powder 
of the city was concentrated. ''Dig a trench, brothers, under the 
powder store. When Yermak put a light to the wax fuse, 
he put it in a keg full of powder, and he placed the other where 
he sat with the tsar. Then Yermak said to the Terrible Tsar: 
When the light burns up hither, I will take Kazan. The light 
burned up and a black cloud rose over Kazan'’ (11. 46fF.). Then 
to the Cossacks he said: "Run to Kazan city quickly, drive 
all the Basurmans from the city; do not take a single soul pris- 
oner, since prison does not suit the Cossacks of the Don” (II. 
58flf.). In return for this Ivan named Yermak prince of the 
glorious, quiet Don. 

We have here a distinct step in the process of turning Yermak 
into a culture hero. We will pass o^'er the difficulties which 
this episode introduces into the character of Yermak, because 
the leader of a band of outlaws hardly stands in any such attitude 
toward the sovereign and toward technical military^ science 
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as this implies. There are also chronological inconsistencies. 
Yermak was hardly an old man at his death in 1582, and yet 
i t is presumed that he was an experienced chieftain as early as 
1552; and still other songs do not assume any great difference 
in time between this capture of Kazan and the Siberian expedi- 
tion. Of course there is yet no absolute chronological impos- 
sibility, but the presumption for it is very strong. 

Still more fantastic is the story of Yermak killing a boyar in 
the presence of the Tsar. According to No. 169, collected in 
the Ural District, Yermak went to the tsar to ask pardon for his 
offences, and one of the boyars interfered and recommended 
that he be hanged. Then “his heroic strength, i. e. his strength 
as a bogatyr, rose, and his heroic blood, i. e. his blood as a 


bogatyr, flamed up” (11. 65'66), and he drew his sword and 
killed the boyar. “Yermak sits in misfortune and is wrung 
by misfortune and the other boyars became frightened. They 
ran from the imperial rooms and the tsar’s appearance changed” 
(11. 70ff). Ivan the Terrible was a rough and fickle ruler but 
no man could act in this way before him and be saved, much less 
an outlaw leader who was already under heavy charges. On 
the other hand there are not lacking instances where the boga- 
tyrs at the court of St. Vladimir act toward their sovereign 
in this disrespectful manner. Thus Ilya of Murom, the old 
Cossack, appeared in disguise at court and, when he did not 
meet with sufficient honor, became unruly, killed many of 
\ ladimir s servants, and was only reconciled when Vladimir 


sent him Dobrymya Nikitich to make peace on these terms: 

Let strict ukazes be promulgated thruout all the towns of 
Kie\ and Chernigov that all the pot-houses and drinking places 
of \\hate\er sort be opened freely for the space of three days, 
that all the people may drink green wine without price. And 
whoso drinketh no green wine, let him quaff the beer of drunken- 
ness, and he who drinketh that not, sweet mead; that all may 
now that the Old Kazak Ilya of Murom is come to famous 
Kiev town” (Hapgood, Epic Songs of Russia, p. 79). 

^ Another song in which Y ermak acts to satisfy his wounded honor 
IS No. 164 from the Don. In this the captured murza Itslanber 
enters a tent and greets all the Russians except Yermak. The 
ossac in anger then cuts off his turbulent head, very much 
as Ilya would have done in the same conditions. 
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We can then sum up this part of our paper as follows : Yermak, 
the conqueror of Siberia, has a tendency to enter various other 
spheres of action. At the sam^ time as soon as we leave that 
field in which his real life was spent, the episodes in which he 
figures have a tendency to become more and more miraculous 
and to approximate those of a Russian bogatyr. The Kazan 
legends often suggest that Yermak became the head of the Don 
Cossacks and lived a while a life of peace as in No. 167, “ Let us go, 
brothers, to the quiet Don, let us repent. Ye brothers who are 
unmarried, all marry’’ (1. 59f.). There does not seem to be any 
historical basis for this placid life; and Yermak, once a hero, 
must remain such and meet with ever more adventures. 

Accordingly Yermak makes his appearance in the byliny, 
the epic songs which cluster around the name of St. Vladimir, 
Fair Sun Vladimir, the ruler of Russia at the time of her con- 
version to Christianity (980-1015). The two byliny in which 
he appears are that of Tsar Kalin and that of the Tsar Mamay 
and Babishcha Mamaishina. 

There is little need here to summarize all the forms of these 
byliny. This has been done by A. V. Oksenov in his article, 
“Yermak vbylinakh russkago naroda,” published in the Istorich- 
esky Vyestnik^ Vol, 49, p. 424ff. In this article Oksenov has endeav- 
ored to trace all the existent forms of the bylina legend, without 
however touching any of the historic material. 

In the first legend, Yermak is the nephew of Vladimir. On 
the advice of Ilya of Murom \ladimir has begged and secured 
from the Tatars a respite of three months before surrendering 
Kiev. Ilya has gone to collect the bogatyrs to defend Russia but 
has not returned. Lender these conditions Yermak begs permis- 
sion to take the field. Vladimir at first refuses but later consents 
after the boy shows his valor by emptying a pail of sixty puds. 
He goes to battle and fights alone against the leaders of the Tatars 
for three days and nights without stopping. Then Ilya arrives 
and the bogat\xs falling upon the Tatar hosts cut their way 
to the centre and Yermak kills the Tatar tsar Kalin. Accord- 
ing to other versions it is not Yermak but Ilya who kills the 
chieftain of the enemy. This legend, however, sometimes does 
not end successfully for the Russians, and it is one of these forms 
which Miss Hapgood gives in her volume {op. cit.y p. 210ff.). In 
this version two Tatars appear wherever one is killed and in 
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the end the bogatyrs are either killed or carried off to a sub- 
terranean cave. Yermak alone is left and he returns to Kiev 
and receives the congratulations of Vladimir, who offers to 
reward him. Yermak rejects all offers of land or wealth and 
requests the privilege of drinking beer and wine without price 
in all the pothouses of the kingdom. In still other forms Yer- 
mak is worn out by his exertions and dies with the others. 

The other legend, that of Tsar Mamay and the Babishcha 
Mamaishina, is somewhat similar. Tsar Mamay was the 
actual head of the Tatars in 1380 when they were decisively 
defeated at Kulikovo by Dimitry Donskoy, Here again Yer- 
mak is the champion of Kiev and fights without support 
until he is forced to flee. Fortunately at this moment Ilya 
rouses himself from a drunken stupor and indifference and 
takes part in the battle. No sooner is this fight won than 
Yermak takes the field against a female foe, the Babishcha 
Mamaishina, one of those female monsters who occur so often 
in Russian song. She fights with Yermak for tw'elve days and 
nights without either securing an advantage, until Ilya inter- 
feres and tells Yermak that he is still young and does not know 
how' to fight with women. Following the advice of the older 
man» \ ermak seizes her by her w'hite breast and soon over- 
throws her 

It w ill be noticed in all this that Yermak is the chief bogatyr 
of the third generation. The first generation is that of the elder 
heroes, Svyatogor and his fellow's, w'ho are far more powerful 
physically than Ilya or any of his (the second) generation. Now 
it is \ ermak who forms the third generation, powerful and 
young but not the equal in experience or strength of Ilya. 
Furthermore in some of the versions Ilya is the uncle of Yermak 
who is related to him and not to \ ladimir. Orest Miller {Srav- 
nitehio-kriticheskiya nahlyudeniya nad sloyevym soslovom nar-- 
odnago^ russkago eposa, Ilya Muromets i bogatyrstvo Kievskoye, 
p 699; queries w hether \ ermak may not be an alternative form 
of Falcon the Hunter, the son W'hom Ilya kills. This motif 
which appears in the Persian legend of Sohrab and Rustem 
IS the subject again of the Hildebrand Fragment of the old 
pagan German poetr>' .,cf. Thomas, An Anthology of German 
Literature, p 3). It is perfectly true that in later forms of 
these stories the father discovers his son’s identity^ before it is 
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too late and there is a reconciliation. This happens also in 
some of the later forms of the Hildebrand-saga and in some 
versions of the Falcon story. There does not however seem to 
be any necessity for supposing that Yermak has taken the place 
of a son of Ilya, that reconciliation has taken place, or that in 
one version father and son were always together. 

On the other hand, in the Yermak byliny Ilya does not appear 
in a very enviable role. He is indifferent or drunken. Per- 
haps it may be that he has been with the elder heroes and has 
been drinking their wine, which is not suitable even for his 
generation. Yermak has for his part declined to taste this super- 
natural drink (cf. Oksenov, op, cit. p. 440). Perhaps he may 
be regarded as passing beyond the natural age of fighting and 
as already declining in strength and vigor. However that may 
be, we have here frankly the appearance of the next younger 
generation as the chief champion of Holy Russia. This probably 
means little more than that Yermak was of a far younger stratum 
of legend, and this we know from our acquaintance with history. 

The German saga of the Nibelungen shows us the same con- 
fusion of times. When Kriemhild is on her way to the court 
of King Etzel or Attila (who lived in the fifth century A. D.) 
she stops on the way with her uncle Bishop Pilgerin of Passau, 
who was actually bishop there in 971-991. Thus we have a 
mythical heroine, married to Attila and the niece of a man who 
actually lived in the tenth century. The byliny which started 
in much the same atmosphere in Russia rapidly came to re- 
flect the prehistoric and pre-Christian heroes of their country\ 
At the same time they included the heroes who fell at the battle 
of the Kalka in 1224 when the forces of the Russians were 
overthrown. We find here the very names which tradition 
places around Vladimir. Next the Russian victory at Kuli- 
kovo in 1380 gave us the memory of Mamay. Why Dimitry 
Donskoy, the leader of the Russians and himself a popular hero, 
did not enter the charmed circle, we cannot tell. He remained 
outside but his opponent was included among the foes of Russia. 
Then two centuries later, when Yermak appeared in Siberia, 
he touched the popular fancy and for his exploits was included 
in the list of bogatyrs. 

W e can well understand why Yermak did the conventional 
things in the byliny. His exploits had been remote and dif- 
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f erent ; even his death was extraordinary The byliny authors 
did not recognize this peculiarity. For them the bogatyrs 
were the great heroes who fought at Kiev against the Tatars. 
For them the bogatyrs drank from huge cups, handled huge 
weapons and fought for long periods of time. Everything 
about them was on a grand scale. So they applied to Yermak 
the conventional characteristics of their favorite heroes. He 
was young, younger than any of the others, and he could not 
pass from history in the way in which they did. All Russia 
knew that Yermak Timofeyevich had to reach Siberia. They 
knew that he had to annex the land to Russia and be pardoned 
by the Tsar but at the same time they placed him in the latest 
possible strata of their work. The disappearance of the boga~ 
tyrs in the struggle with Tsar Kalin probably looks to 1224. 
The conflict with Mamay certainly places Yermak in connection 
with the heroes of the fourteenth century. Outside of the mythi- 
cal apparatus there is nothing that can connect Yermak with 
Vladimir. He remains throughout a straight hero^ young and 
late in coming, who rises as the old Kiev heroes begin to pass 
away. This is a tribute to history and the historical sense 
and there is little or no need to find for Yermak a place in the 
highly organized pantheon of the past. There is no need to 
speculate whether the name of Yermak has been attached to 
some old hero who has lost his name before the increasing fame 
of the young man. He is simply a later hero enrolled among 
the earlier immortals. 

We shall probably never know what were the personal char- 
acteristics of \ ermak Timofeyevich which so endeared him to 
the heart of the Russian people. His Cossacks were practically 
wiped out but he had opened a way to Siberia. He was a 
pathfinder w hose exploits fired the hearts of his people and made 
him an object of song. More and more w^as the simple story 
of his life magnified in popular tradition and made like the 
tales of the heroes of the past. And therein lies its value. We 
can see how one incident after another became connected with 
his name and we can trace his career from a Cossack leader 
to a Russian bogatyr. If we could analyze this storv more 
carefully, we should probably have a key to the strange mixture 
of myth and hemism, of histoiy- and romance, which in the folk 
poetr>’ of Russia developed into the byliny. Perhaps others 
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of the bogatyrs developed in the same way ; but we are fortunate 
in the case of Yermak for he lived late enough to give us some 
historical information about his career and to figure to some 
extent in written history. Through the historical songs and the 
byliny we can trace his rise in popular thought and song; and 
his great value is that he illustrates the change of a human hero 
into a culture-hero endow'ed with all the befitting mythical and 
super-human qualities. 
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Those who have enjoyed a Madonna of Murillo will re- 
member how she rests her foot on the crescent moon, that golden 
boat of Astarte, at sundry times and in divers places otherwise 
called Aphrodite, Anaitis and Ishtar. Frazer tells of 
a village of Cyprus where the \hrgin Mary is worshipped 
under the name of Panaghia Aphroditessa, the Most Holy little 
Goddess of Love ^ ; and it is not entirely unreasonable that, 
as the Mother of the most precious Child, she should be thought 
to retain some, at least, of the attributes of the ancient Mother 
Goddess. Let us now see how some of the offerings to that 
great Mother have likewise been handed on. 

St. Paul's saying “that which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die” strikes at the heart of primitive religion. The 
re-awakening of life in the spring, the sprouting of trees, flowers 
and grass were mysterious evidence of divine life and had a 
direct relation to the lives of men depending upon their flocks. 
As they changed their manner of living and became agricultural 
rather than pastoraL the ear of corn took its place along with 
leaf and bud ; and where this was a winter crop, the spring festi- 
val was applicable to both. “First the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear, ' is thus also an expression of early 
ideas. The same Semitic root which means To put forth’ 
co\ ers both the ear of corn and the hyacinth, ^ and we remember 
how Hyacinth, Anemone and Narcissus alternate with Adonis 
and Tammuz in the \\orship of the ^Mother Goddess*^. This 


* Adonis, Attis and Osiris, 32. 

* sanbtiL 
3 sunhuL 

‘ Anemone is Xaamanl ‘my darling’ as Adoni is ’mv lord’ and Dodi 
my beloved . 
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same root covers the sign of the Zodiac, of the sixth month 5, 
during which the descent of Ishtar to Hades in search of her 
lost husband was celebrated; and the same root, again, covers 
the nardostachys spica nardi, or spikenard of India. 

Nard, or more specifically spikenard, is the fibre-covered 
root-stock of a tall-growing valerian, ^ having as its habitat the 
Himalaya and Hindu Kush Mountains. The characteristic hairy 
covering is the remains of the radical leaves. Nard first appears 
in literature in the Atharva-Veda® where, mixed with honey and 
costus and made into an ointment, it becomes a sovereign 
charm to win a woman. ‘‘Of ointment, of madtigha (licorice?), 
of costus, and of nard, by the hands of Bhaga, I bring up quick 
a means of subjection”. This association with costus is of 
interest, for that, also a herbaceous plant of the Himalayas, 
appears elsewhere in the Atharva'\^eda ^ as the sign and symbol 
of immortal life. Won by the gods in the third heaven from 
earth as they moved about in the sky in their golden boat, 
the costus was set as companion to the soma — that sacred drink 
which according to a recent writer was nothing more romantic 
than millet beer. ^ ° Costus appears several times in the Atharva- 
\"eda as a remedy against disease, especially fever. 

Whether nard is a word of Sanskrit or Iranian origin seems 
doubtful. It may be an indigenous name borrowed of some 
earlier race by the conquering Iranians. Some lexicons refer 
it to a Sanskrit root naly to smell, but Dr. Edgerton tells 
me that there is no such root in Sanskrit. Uhlenbeck's etymologi- 
cal dictionary" doubtfully suggests a word, naday naJa or nala, 
reed, which from the botanical standpoint would answer well 
enough. Persian dictionaries also connect the word with naiy 
reed, and Dr. Jackson writes me that we may perhaps tentatively 
assume the word ‘nard' to be Iranian. Watt quotes various 
vernaculars of the Punjab, dala^ baJa^ mala^ ‘root’, and Sanskrit 


5 as~SunbuIa(j). 

^ sunbul-at-tlb. 

Nardostaschys Jatamansi, order Valerianaceae, 

^ VI. 102.3. 

9 V.4. 

Cf. Havell, JRAS 1920, pp. 349-351: “it is probable that the 
soma plant was Eleusme coracana, or rdgi, the common millet still used in 
the Eastern Himalayas for making the into.xicating drink known as mama” 
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jata-mdiisl (which latter has been adopted in the modern botani- 
cal name of the plant), referring to its resemblance to a tufted 
stock. In modern India fragrant and cooling ointments are 
still prepared from the drug, which are believed to have the 
power of promoting the growth and blackness of the hair. Al- 
though from quite a different part of the plant, the spikenard 
of commerce bears some vague resemblance to an ear of com, 
or to bulbous flowers like the hyacinth, gladiolus or garlic; and 
it is of interest that another Semitic word used for nard * ^ 
means alike ‘loose' or ‘hanging' as of hair, ‘heating', as of an 
oven, ‘swelling' or ‘filling', as of a riv^er, ‘bloodshot', as of an 
eye, and that various forms of the word covered alike the hya- 
cinth and the red or bloody waters of the river Adonis rising in 
the spring floods and thus suggesting the revival of human life; 
for was not man himself, as Adam, the Ruddy One? This as- 
sociation of waters and human life is familiar enough. It may 
be worth while to recall another passage in the Atharva-Veda: * ^ 
‘‘As Indra is possessed of glory in heaven-and-earth, as the 
waters are possessed of glory in the herbs, so among all the 
gods may we, among all, be glorious," Something of the same 
association continues through the \edic writings; nalada or 
nard is found not only in the Atharva-\ eda, but also in the 
Aitareya ^ ^ and the Sankhayana Aranyakas, ^ * where it is men- 
tioned as found in a garland, as well as in the Sutras. In the 
Atharva-\ eda ^ ^ the feminine form of the word naladt occurs 
as the name of an Apsaras or celestial nymph. In this latter 
passage there are five Apsarases who are driven out by some 
herb, and their names, as Whitney suggests, ^ are all formed 
upon odor names, of which giiggidii or bdellium is one. We 
ma} thu;? trace the fact that a special portion of a special reed 
or herbaceous plant nas in various ways connected with ideas 
of manl\ \ igor and Io\ e, and that the uses of the drug had special 
reference to those ideas in their relation to a Mother Goddess. 


" saja ra : m unsajja r, sajjar, sa ja r. su jra t 

» VI.58.2. 

IIL2.4.7. 

I* XI.4. 

IV.37.3. 


** Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. MI, p. 211. 
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So it appears in the earlier writing’s; but Caland, ^ ^ while he 
gives us as a charm to assure the safety of the herd, that nard 
pounded in water should be given the calves to drink while 
the priest performed a specified ceremony, observes that nard 
was subsequently reserved for the ritual of the dead and for- 
bidden to the living. Still later, however, in India the word 
'nard' referred to several varieties of aromatic grass which, in 
odor and appearance, resembled the Himalayan drug;'® and 
while familiar in ointments and perfumes, these were used also 
in ceremonial ointments in Mohammedan times, especially 
in anointing the Ka'ba and the Sacred Rock under the Temple 
in Jerusalem, which must have been sur^’iv^als of extremely early 
practice, — the anointing of stock and stone for the Mother God- 
dess. 

Laufer ' ^ traces nard through early Chinese Annals and 
finds the word to be correctly transcribed, (/za-/a-^’u = Sansk. 
nalada) and a fanciful analysis given as to nara-dhara ("held 
or carried by man”), because, it was said, men carried the frag- 
rant flower with them in their girdles. ^ ® He refers to another 
word in the Chinese Annals {nai-k'i) mentioned as a product 
of Fu-lin or Syria, and thought by Hirth to be the nard. It 
was said to be somewhat similar to garlic, shepherd s purse 
and wheat; and 'while he identifies this with Persian nargis^ 
narcissus, it is still a fact that there is an underlying association, 
if not in language, yet in conception between the two products. 

To English-speaking people nard is best known through the 
mention of it in the Song of Songs and in the Gospels, and to 
Jews through its appearance in the Pra^^er Book (carried dow*n 
from the Babylonian Talmud) as an ingredient in the ceremonial 
incense. It is an interesting historical question how a Himalayan 
lov^e charm came to find its w'ay into those books. \^"e may per- 
haps adopt the hypothesis that its ceremonial use was due to 
Persian influence, through association of ideas, similarity of 


AUtndisches Zauher ritual'. \"erhand. der Kon. Akad. van Weten- 
schappen te Amsterdam, III. 2, pp. 176-7. The reference is to Kausika 
Sutra 51. 1-13. 

Dr, Edgerton cites the Xaishadha-Carita. 

SinO'Iranicay 428, 455. 

^ This may, howev^er, be a veiled allusion to the phallic symbolism which 
was usually attached to nard. 
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appearance, superiority of fragrance and extension of trade 
routes under the Achaemenid kingdom of Persia, and its suc- 
cessors, the Empires of Alexander and Seleucus. ^ ^ 

Let us approach the problem by recalling the substances 
specified for the ceremonial incense. In Exodus JO the incense 
and anointing oil are separately listed; the one contains stacte, 
onycha, galbanum and frankincense, each of a like weight, the 
whole seasoned with salt; the other, flowing myrrh and cassia 
each 500 shekels, sweet cinnamon and sweet calamus each 250 
shekels, and olive oil one hin; but the Babylonian Talmud 
apparently combines the two lists and adds a number of things 
that must have been unknown to pre-exilic ceremonial. The 
following is the list: balm, onycha, galbanum, frankincense, 
each 70 maneh, myrrh, cassia, spikenard and saffron, each 16 
manch, costus 12, aromatic bark 3, cinnamon 9, and the lye from 
the ashes of the leek 9 kab, Cyprus wine 3 seah 3 kab, salt of 
Sodom .^4 kab, and a dash each of the herb maaleh asJian and 
kippali of the Jordan, which may possibly be kopher or henna. 

It is here specified, as in Ezekiel and Leviticus, that no honey 
shall be used; but how this offering of the Ishtar cult should be 
prohibited and such exotic and idolatrous substances as spikenard, 
saffron and costus admitted is not so easily understood. Surely 
they, too, are associated with nature cults, whether of Syrian 
Astarte, Iranian Anaitis, or Indian Durga. 

In the Song of Songs spikenard (Hebrew nerd) appears 
t\\ ice adorning first the bridegroom and next the bride. ^ ^ 
Thi^ might he taken as chance illustrations in a love song at 
the wedding ceremonial, were it not that all the substances 
mentioned in the Song fall so naturally into separate offering 
lists first, of the nature cult; second, of the pre-exilic sanctuaries; 
and finalh , of the post-exilic temple. In the w edding ceremonial 
spikenard was associated more especially wdth marriages of 
royalty, tor it was ahvap a rare and costly substance, wdth pro- 
duction and export limited then as now, by the princelings of 


-As to the superposition of the patriarchal Semitic cult of the God 
of Hea^ en o^erthe matriarchal autochthonous cult of the Mother Goddess, cf. 
Ro^to^^se^t. Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, 72-3, 106-7. 

” Ct. association of henna with nani. Cant 4 13 ' 

'5 Cant 1, 12; 4. 13-14: cf. Rev. 3, 20. 
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the Himalayan states. In this connection Phyllarchus has a 
curious anecdote ^ ^ about the gift of a love charm, not named but 
probably nard, sent by Chandragupta to Seleucus at Antioch 
when he decided to abandon Greek customs for Oriental, and like 
Solomon of old, to take unto himself wives from all the peoples 
within his dominions. Philostratus ^ 5 also mentions a marriage 
balm prepared by the Indians of the Punjab, and says that 
unless the young couple have been besprinkled with it, their 
union is not considered complete or compatible with Aphrodite’s 
bestowing her grace upon it. In the Song of Songs it is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that nard appears not as a popular 
love charm, but as a ceremonial offering to the Goddess of Love. 

The earliest mention of nard in Greek literature is in The- 
ophrastus ^ ^ who, writing in the 3rd century B. c., says that 
“aromatics come from Arabia, Media and India, but the choicest 
from India” and under these makes separate mention of spike- 
nard. “The most fragrant of all aromatics come from Asia 
and sunny regions, while from Europe itself comes none except 
the iris.” Arrian ^7 in his account of Alexander’s return from 
India, quoting Aristobulus, says of the Desert of Gedrosia that 
it produces “many odoriferous roots of nard, which the Phoe- 
nicians likewise gathered; but much of it was trampled down by 
the army, and a sw'eet perfume was diffused far and wide over 
the land by the trampling; so great was the abundance of it.” 
Strabo gives a slightly different account to the effect that 
the desert produced “aromatics, particularly nard and myirh, 
in such quantity that the army of Alexander used them on the 
march for tent coverings and beds; they thus breathed an air 
full of odors, and at the same time more salubrious.” And Pliny 
has more to the same effect.^ ^ In these passages, how ever, 
it may be inferred that the substance was not the Himalayan 
spikenard which required abundant moisture and rich soil, but 


Miiiler, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum I. 344. 

=5 Life of Apollonius of Tyana, III. 1. 

Hist. Plant. 9. 7. 2-4. 

Anah. Alex. 6. 22. 5. 

^ 15. 2. 3. 

^9 H. X. 12. 26; Pliny says that in his time nard held first place among 
ointments in Rome. 
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rather some variety of andropogon grass so generally used as a 
substitute. ^ 

The poet Horace mentions nard in several passages ^ ^ of 
which the most interesting is in the Ode addressed to Vergil, who 
is bidden to the Sabine farm and told to bring w ith him in return 
for a share in a cask of wane “of bounteous power to grant 
fresh hopes’', “a tiny alabaster box of nard“, wath reference 
perhaps to Lydia or some other charmer. ^ ^ 

The incident in the Gospels in w^hich nard appears is of 
interest from more than one aspect. While every Gospel refers 
to it, the accounts differ somew hat in detail, and there are possibly 
tw^o separate incidents assimilated into one account. ^ ^ However 
that may be, the “alabaster box of ointment of spikenard very 
precious” w'as produced under such circumstances that those 
present thought it to be a love offering appropriate to the calling 
of the w'oman who made it, and were reproved with the explana- 
tion that the w'oman had “come beforehand,” and that the 
anointing w'as against the day of the burying- So far as I am 
aw’are, this is the only W estern reference to the funeral use of 
nard, w'hich according to Caland had by that time become 
general in India. The Gospel account confirms the distinctive 
nature of the offering in its mention of the price, 300 denarii; 
and the denarius, as w e know otherwise, w'as the unit price of a 
day’s labor 

Nard appears in the Periplus^^ as an item of export at tw^'o 
Indian ports that of Poclais (Pushkalavati) through the port 
of Barygaza, and that of the Ganges, through the ports of South 
India, whither it w'as brought by Bengal shipping. It appears 
in the Digest of the Roman Law^^ in an Imperial rescript of 


So Joret. Plantes dans FAjiHquite, 2. 647-8. These grasses are aw- 
dropogon, vars. cHratus, tuarancusa, nardus, schoenanthiis: order Gramineae. 
Andropogon is from stamen (or man) and beard. These grasses, 

like spikenard, suggest the idea of masculinity. 

Odes. I\ . 12. II. 11; Epode XIII. 

In another passage a is curious to note that the Loeb Library' version 
renders as ‘Persian nard\ Aaiaemenium costum (Odes III. 1)— ouite a different 
thing. 

Mark 14. 3-4, Matt 26. 6-9; Luke 7, 36-38; John 12, 1-8. 

Periplui4S. 56 
« 39. 15.5-7. 
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the Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Commodus relating to ar- 
ticles imported into Egypt from the East and subject to import 
duties. Here nard and the spike of nard are separately classi- 
fied, and nard, specified as folium^ has three subdivisions: 1, 
pentasphaerum, 2, barbarictim, 3, caryophylliim. Pentasphaerum 
seems to refer to the balls of leaf and fibre of the cinnamon 
laurel (some, however, would identify it with betel pepper) 
referred to in the Periplus as malabathrum\ barbaricum refers 
probably to the port of that name at the mouth of the Indus, 
while caryophyllum, meaning literally ‘nut-leaf', and later ap- 
plied to the clove, has been identified by some with the aril or 
sheath of the nutmeg, which we know as mace. The identifi- 
cation is doubtful, for both clove and mace are supposed to 
have been brought to India from the Archipelago. Ptolemy 
mentions nard and fixes its habitat in the Himalayas. 

Thus far we have co*nsidered nard as a charm for wedding 
or funeral. The association of these two rites, apparently at 
the opposite poles of human emotion, is not unreasonable from 
a primitive viewpoint. Whether like the waning and waxing 
moon, the descent and return of Ishtar, or the falling and bud- 
ding of the leaves, death and revival were regarded as parts of 
the same cycle of life. 

“I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled; 

That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her lap from some once lovely Head." 

The use of the prbduct in early medicine was somewhat different 
from its ceremonial uses. The Syriac Book of Medicines 
edited by Budge ^ ^ gives us presumably the practice of the school 
which flourished at Edessa during the late Graeco- Roman and 
Sassanian periods. In this compendium of practice nard appears 
m many prescriptions: as a remedy for colds and congestive 
conditions of the head and body generally; as a sedative in ner- 
vous diseases ; in the treatment of paralysis ; as a remedy for con- 
sumption, abdominal congestion or ulceration, dropsy, inflam- 
mation of the liver and spleen, and as an ingredient in external 
plasters for reduction of inflammation. In this book it does 
not appear as a nerve stimulant, which, aside from its physical 


Oxford ed. passim. 
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appearance, was the property that perhaps first commended its 
use as a charm. In present-day medicine it is practically unused, 
but on consulting physicians of different schools, the same 
diversity of practice is shown (depending, possibly, on the volume 
of the dose); a homeopath dislikes the valerians as ‘'rough'' 
stimulants; an allopath prefers better sedatives. The Syriac 
distinguishes two varieties — nardon, which Budge equates with 
Arabic sujrait), and nardln, equated with Arabic sunhuL Watt 
quotes from a Persian work on Materia Medica, which has 
Harden in the index and sumbiil in the body of the work, and 
distinguishes between sumbul hindl, siimbuUruml or ukletlj and 
Harden iikleti, remarking that sumbul hindi is also siimbiiUat-tlb ^ ^ 
or fragrant nard. 

In the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes, ^ 
in its description of Ceylon, mention is made of the shipping 
that frequented its ports coming from India, Persia and Ethiopia, 
from Malabar and the Gulf of Cambay and from Sindu “where 
musk and castor are procured, and androstachys'', which seems 
to be a corruption of nardostacliys, spikenard. “Sindu," he 
says, “is on the frontier of India, for the Indus, that is, thePhison, 
which discharges into the Persian Gulf forms the boundary 
between Persia and India", an interesting sidelight alike on 
political geography and Biblical exegesis of that date. 

The Arabic writers frequently mention nard and distinguish 
between s unhid at 'fib ^ which was probably spikenard, and siinhtd 
alasdjir, sparrows nard, which probably included one or more 
varieties of the andropogon grasses, chief of which is the citronella. 
Especially is this the case in the nard which was so liberally 
received in the golden age of the Caliphate from the islands of 
the Archipelago, where the true spikenard is not found. The 
vagueness of the information appears, for example, in Ibn 
Khordadhheh writing in the 9th century. He mentions Indian 
nard as one of the products of Jawa, that is. Sumatra. Edrisi, 
in the 12th century, mentions nard as a product of the Island of 


'' Pharmary, p. 743, suh verho Valeriana. 

is from root tub to be good, or delightful, or sweet, iayyah 
is to perfume or embalm. The plural atyob may underlie the race-name 
Aethiopian— people of the Incense Land, 
i’ XI. 337 
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Salahat. Abu'l Fadl Ja‘far, in the 12th century, quotes nard as 
idhkhir^ which was certainly andropogon grass, and says that the 
‘*best sort is stinbtd aV as dflr^ also called 'asdflr aUid}ikhid\ which 
doubtless should be transposed and written idhkhir al 'asdftr. 
This is in all probability the ztgeir of the Periplus. Yakut, 
writing in the 13th century, mentions as exports from Sumatra, 
aloes, camphor, nard, cloves, mace, and drugs and vases from 
China. Ibn al-Baitar, wTiting in the 13th century, and who 
was familiar with this trade, distinguishes three sorts of nard — 
that is, of sunbtil: one called Indian, another Greek and the 
third mountain nard. He also distinguishes two varieties of 
Indian nard, as already mentioned, sunbtil at-fib and sunbtil al 
'asdflr, and Ferrand in this connection quotes from Dioscorides 
who mentions tw'O species, Indian and Syrian, the latter “not be- 
cause it comes. from Syria, but because the mountain on which 
it grow's reaches from Syria to India’ \ Of the Syrian nard 
Dioscorides says that it has an “odor which recalls that of 
galangal. It is spicy and dries the tongue, and leaves an agree- 
able odor in the mouth if chewed for some time”. As to India 
nard he says there is one w^hich comes from the Ganges of “in- 
ferior efficacy because of the humidity of the region of its origin. 
It is longer and has a larger spike and the fibres are more inter- 
mingled. Its odor is noxious. The nard wffiich comes from the 
interior of the mountain is superior to the other — more flagrant, 
with a shorter spike, having the odor of galangal and otherwise 
resembling the Syrian.” 

Nard as a product of Ceylon, Sumatra and other islands of 
the East is mentioned also by Kazwdni in the 13th century, 
Ibn al-Wardi in the 14th, and Bakuwd in the 15th. Most of 
these passages read like references copied from earlier writers. 

Other writers tell of the transfer of the word to an ointment 
from which the true nard was finally omitted altogether. Jaubari, 
writing in the 13th century, says that musk is made by feeding 
young pigeons with cloves and rose water infused wu'th wild 
pear and nard. Just how' this produces the result is not apparent. 
Nuwayri, in the 14th century, gives directions for making twro 
standard ointments, the ghdliya and the nadd, 

Nuwayri w^as a celebrated historian and lawyer, wffio WTote 
an encyclopedia of human knowledge in five great divisions — 
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heaven and earth, man, animals, plants and history. Wiedemann 
has reprinted portions of an Arabic manuscript of Nuwayri in 
the Royal Library at Leyden, from which Ferrand ^ ° takes a num- 
ber of recipes for preparation of nadd^ of which the following 
are typical: 

“TamimI mentions different sorts, such as the nadd al-musta'tni 
which was prepared for the Abbasside caliph Musta'in billah al-^abbasi, 
consisting of 50 parts Indian aloe, same quantity Tibetan musk, 150 parts 
blue Shihr ambergris, 3 parts riydfit camphor. Aloe, musk and camphor 
are ground separately with mortar and pestle and the musk pressed through 
silk cloth. Ambergris is dissolved in a jar or v^ase and the ground ingre- 
dients stirred in. It is then poured out on a marble plate to cool and 
cut into bars. For the preparation of the nadd generally used by ordi- 
nary people, take 50 parts superior aloe, same quantity Tibetan musk, 
100 parts Shibr ambergris, 3 parts camphor. Grind all together. Make 
into bars. 

“Preparations of a nadd made for the Abbasside caliph Dja'far al- 
Mustawakkil’ala Allah. Grind separately 20 parts kdmarum Indian aloe, 
25 parts sukk, 6 parts Tibetan musk, one part sukk with yellow leaves, 
one part saffron. Then grind together. Then take 50 parts blue Indian 
ambergris, cut into pieces and melt in a Mecca vase. Mix in the above 
ingredients, then cut into bars.-»^ 

^'Nadd prepared by the mother of the Abbasside caliph Mu^tadir 
billah, with which every Friday they perfumed the Ka‘ba at Mecca and the 
sacred rock of the Temple at Jerusalem. 100 parts purified Tibetan musk, 
grind and pass through a cloth. Melt Shihr ambergris, take from fire, 
WTien cool, pour in only the musk, but not the aloe. Work thoroughly, 
spread on marble, cut into rods and do the perfuming with them. Tamimi 
says the chief of the servdtors of the Temple at Jerusalem gave some of 
this nadd to my father. My father dissolved it with ben and obtained a 
ghdliya extremely fragrant.'* 

The foregoing was quoted by Nuwayri from previous 
writers. He then goes on to say that in his time the nadd was 
prepared in the proportions above given, but was called ‘anbar 
(this being the word for ambergris). Crude ambergris was tech- 
nically called al-‘ anbar al-asi, that is, original ambetgris. 

It is, of course, a question whether Arabic nadd had anything 
to do with Iranian or Indie nard. The word could readily have 
found its way into Arabic through Persian or Prakrit channels; 


Textes Arabes relatifs a V Extreme Orient, 620-625. 

« The sukk mentioned in these recipes was apparently a concoction 

of musk with other things, rated according to its content of musk that is, 

one-third or one-half sukk. 
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but there is an Arabic word nadd meaning hill, mound or pile. 
According to Hava’s dictionary nadd or nidd means merely a 
compound perfume. It is also the name of a game of chance, 
similar to backgammon. Freytag is more positive. Noddy he 
says, is from the Persian and means ''a perfume composed of 
ambergris, musk and aloes-wood, by others called ambergris.” 

Marco Polo gives one of the earliest accounts of India by 
a European, and says of the kingdom of ‘Melibar’, “There 
is in this Kingdom a great quantity of pepper, and ginger, and 
cinnamon, and turbit, and of nuts of India. They also manu- 
facture very delicate and beautiful buckrams. The ships that 
come from the east bring copper in ballast. They also bring 
hither cloths of silk and gold, and sendels; also gold and silver, 
cloves and spikenard, and other fine spices for which there is a 
demand here, and exchange them for the products of these 
countries.” It may be questioned whether the rendering, 
‘spikenard’, is correct- Its association with cloves rather sug- 
gests the ndrdwastUy which, as Yule observes, is a grass with 
fragrant roots much used as a perfume in the Archipelago. 
Yule'*^ also gives interesting details of three cargoes from 
Malabar that arrived at Lisbon in September, 1504, the items 
of their manifests totalling as follows; 


Pepper 

10,000 cantars 

Cinnamon 

500 

Cloves 

450 

Ginger 

130 

Lac and brasil 

750 

Camphor 

7 

Cubebs 

191 

Mace 

2K " 

Spikenard 

3 

Lign-Alces 

iVs ” 


From this it now appears how small, and presumably how precious 
an item of cargo nard always was. Just as Sir William Jones 
was sent the wrong plant by the Bhutan authorities who pro- 
hibited the export of living plants, so even today the supply 
is limited, only a small quantity coming down in any season from 


^ III. XXV. 

« Marco Polo, ed. Cordier, II, 389-390. 

** Watt, Diet, of the Economic Products of India, sub verbo nardostachys. 
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the mountains. But an unromantic world no longer demands 
the product, and the mountain princelings are deprived of the 
revenues which it formerly yielded them. 

According to the Book of Enoch, ^ ^ it was the fallen angels 
who taught the female of the species ‘'charms and enchantments 
and the cutting of roots*'; and it is to the prodigal impulse of 
one of them that we chiefly owe this fragrant memory of other 
days, from 

“that broken box that gave 
Its treasure to the Lord 
And filled the unclean leper’s house 
With the scent of costliest nard”. 


« 1 Enoch 8, 3. 



STRAY NOTES ON THE ARAMAIC OF DANIEL 
AND EZRA 

Charles C. Torrey 
Yale University 

The following brief notes may be considered as supple- 
mentary to my Notes on the Aramaic Part of Daniel (1909) 
and to the textual annotations in my Ezra Studies (1910). They 
are chiefly the fruit of further observation of the Massoretic 
practice of combining alternative readings, a very important 
subject to which I have called attention in several places, ^ and 
on which I have a more extended essay in preparation. I have 
included here only a few of the most striking examples. Among 
the other miscellaneous observations, a few are based on new 
material which has come to light. Several of the words dis- 
cussed are found in the Hebrew text (Dan. 1,4; 2,1; 11,2; Ezr. 
l,8-9;4,7;6,22;8,17f.). 


Daniel 

1,4. combines the two readings did and ngiKP (cf. Gen. 

39,23). The same combination in Job 31,7; see the variant 
in the Massoretic tradition. 

2,1. “ In the second year” could not possibly have been written 
by the narrator. It is perfectly evident from the narrative in 
the first chapter that according to his view half a dozen years 
)at least) must have elapsed between the accession of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and the events of the second chapter. In my Notes 
pp. 9ff., I showed reasons for believing that chap. 1 was origi- 
nally written in Aramaic, and that it was translated into Hebrew 


* See for example the introduction to my Notes on Daniel, p. 12, and the 
following pages passim; my remarks in the AJSL 32 (1916), p. 67; and the 
instructive essay by my pupil, Dr. Otto H. Bostrom, entitled Alternative 
Readings in the Books of Samuel, issued in 1918 as one of the Publications 
of Augustana College, Rock Island, III. 
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by the author of chaps. 7-12. In the footnote on p. 10 I 
expressed the opinion '‘that slight traces of the process [of 
translation] can really be seen,” and I gave some illustrations. 
1 n the troublesome date in 2 , 1 1 think we have the best illustration 
of all. The original author wrote n3i2?31, “And in the sixth 
year.” By a very natural slip, of a common type, following the 
eye rather than the meaning of the word, the translator into 
Hebrew wrote 

2,7. nni??! is intended by the punctuators to leave open the 
choice between and nnipsi (Theod., Vulg,). So very often 
in Daniel; see also 4,15.16, where the same thing is done on the 
basis of the other consonant reading — the reading being in each 
case presumably that of the principal manuscript. 

2,9. We have here the combination of the two equivalent 
forms, iimoirn and ]VUOin (with assimilation of the dental, as 
often elsewhere; cf. also the many similar forms in the Arabic 
of the Koran, for example). A typical and interesting manner 
of preserving two readings. 

2.22. The combination of «nin3 and iTn3 (cf. 5,11.14). The 
Syriac nahhira, which some scholars have thought to be intended 
by the consonant text here, is, I think, merely an artificial 
form created for the sake of assonance with hessoka. There 
is no trace of it in the older Aramaic. 

2.23. The pointing tcnvTin, which undoubtedly rests on 
ancient tradition, was probably intended to indicate a double 
reading, namely the combination of — , suffix of 1st pers, sing, 
(supported by the context, as well as by LXX, Theod., and Syr.), 
and , suffix of 1st pers. plur. (derived from the preceding 
HJ'yn). The text rendered by Theod. is doubtless what the 
author wrote. I have noted many cases in the O. T. text in 
w hich nw tin us 110,1 voxcel calls attention to alternative readings. 

2.24. As I showed in m% I^otes^ tw'o variant readings are com- 
bined here. 

2,43. first word. Of the tw'o ms. readings preserv^ed here, 
the one is intrinsicalh as good as the other, but the consonant 
text deserves a slight preference in such cases. 

2,48. As I have shown in my article “Medina and 7r6Xts,” 
in the Harvard Theological Rmnu for October, 1923, the evi- 
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dence thus far available leads to the conclusion that the meaning 
province^' for is only Palestinian, confined to Hebrew- 

Jewish writings, the meaning in gentile Aramaic documents 
being always and everywhere ^‘city/' 

3.13. One of the most interesting and important of all the 
examples of ^‘alternative'’ pointing, vn’n combines the two 
(equally good) readings rn;n and rnin. The same thing is 
done in 6,18, see the note there. The Aramaic hofal was still 
frequently used in the period represented by the Biblical 
Aramaic, as also in the earlier stages of the language; it soon 
after disappeared from use, however, being displaced by other 
forms of expression, among them the very common indefinite 
third person plural. See also the note on 7,5, for a similar ex- 
ample. 

3.14. The problematic word used in the same way as 

in Daniel, has now turned up in an Aramaic letter written in 
Mesopotamia in about the year 660 B. c. ; see Lidzbarski, Alt- 
aramdische Urktinden aus Assur (1921). In line 12 occurs the 
phrase: ’in “He will ask whether these 

words are true''] and then, immediately after, the same phrase 
seems to occur again: “Summon them, ask them whether 
[these words] are true." The characters here are partly obliterat- 
ed, but the reading of this word is certain, and the restoration 
of the whole sentence hardly to be doubted. The supposed 
Persian origin of the word in Daniel is thus disposed of once for 
all. Lidzbarski, ibid., queries whether there may not be some 
connection with p"r2f — a desperate conjecture. The explana- 
tion which I gave in my Notes seems to me to be not only satis- 
factory but certain: the root is Old Aramaic "IX’, the familiar 
Arabic -Vj (according to the native lexicographers a synonym 
of which is exactly w'hat the context requires in these 
passages). The word surviving in this fixed use is the infinitive 
of the pe'al stem, in the adverbial accusative (see my Notes j 
for some of the numerous parallels). It is thus employed in 
the same way, and w4th the same meaning, as riDxn or p"rX3 
in Biblical Hebrew, where one might write the question: nnxan 

Dnmn, “Are these words true'V Cf. also Prov. 8,8: 
’D ’TDW ^3 '*A11 the words of my mouth are trustworthy." 

In Daniel: “It is true, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
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that you will not serve my gods?” The Massoretic punctuation 
is correct, and Theodotion’s €t dX?70ais is an exact rendering. 

4,14. Two readings are preserved here, namely 
until they shall know,” and n nnnn Vy, ^^in order that 
they may know.” 

4,32. rh^ combines with According to the latter 

(inferior) reading the sense would be: “And all the inhabitants 
of the whole earth are taken into account (by Him).” The 
negative would never have been wTitten with final n. Deut. 
3,11 is not to be cited as an example, for the of that passage 
is simply the combination of the readings vhn and ni 7 , as the 
LXX shows. 

5,5. I explained the word Knspnn: ( = “in3 + «n2?«) in my Notes, 
but gave the meaning of the root incorrectly. It is a synonym 
of stand. The root has all but disappeared from use in 
North Semitic, but is preserved in South Semitic; in Ethiopic 
it is the most common of all the verbs with this meaning. 
‘‘Fire-stand” was the original signification of the compound 
noun. 

5,7.16.29. What the author wrote, in all three passages, 
was ’nVn, third'', that is, “he shall govern the kingdom as third 
ruler.” Wdth this was later combined the reading KTiVn ''third 
part" (Dalman, Gramm. \ p. 133), that is,‘‘he shall govern 
“the third part of the kingdom” n twVna. In combining 

the two readings it is obvious that the preference was given to 
the one which I have regarded as the original. The care and 
ingenuity with which the combination was effected are manifest, 
as usual. 

5, 10 apparently combines rhv and the participle 

5, 12. The only possible explanation of the forms and 
is that they embody alternative readings. The pa' el stem 
of these \ erbs is as common as the pe al in the meaning recjuired 
and thus the double tradition originated. In the one case, 
and m-TfB are combined; in the other, and 

These are topical and \ery important examples. In the verse 
16 there was only the single tradition. 
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5, 13 (end). The anomalous uh is probably due to the com- 
bination of the two readings ' 2 ^ and 

5, 21. As far as the sense is concerned, there is nothing to 
choose between the parallel readings and vw. If one must 
choose as editor, the consonant text deserves the preference here. 

5, 25-28. As I showed in my Notes ^ pp. 36-40, this is an 
especially interesting and important example of the preserva- 
tion of variant readings. 

6, 1-3. 2?r"n, “Darius the Mede'' (i.e. Darius Hystaspis, 

whose reign was transposed with that of Cyrus in Jewish tradi- 
tion, as is shown conclusively by the joint testimony of the 
books of Daniel and Ezra), is the Darius intended in 1 Esdras, 
chaps, 3 and 4. In my Ezra ShidieSy the chapter treating of 
the “Story of the Three Youths,” I held that the king in that 
popular narrative was Darius III Codomannus, but I am now 
convinced that I was mistaken. 

6, 18. The reading n^n’n combines (hofal) and rn;rr^ 

see the note on 3, 13. Similarly, nolP in this verse contains the 

~ \ ^ 

two readings na» and Cf. also the note on 7, 5. 

6, 20. We have here, in an ingenious combination, the al- 
ternative readings and k-jbip. Could any better way 

of including both be found? 

7, 5. The meaning of the pointing napn (!) is that one MS. — or 

group of mss. read napn (as in vs. 4), while another gave the 
reading (cf. the just below). On the employment 

of the anomalous vowel to call attention to the alternative 
tradition, see especially the notes on 2, 23; 3, 13; and 6, 18. 

7, 8. The final vowel in np^Vp probably indicated that there 
was a variant It is hardly an instance of the confusion 

of the long and short vowels, for the case would be without 
parallel. 

11, 2. I repeat here a conjectural emendation made by 
me some time ago, which subsequent study has seemed to me 
to confirm. In an article entitled “‘Yawan' and ‘Hellas' as 
designations of the Seleucid Empire,” published in this Journal 
vol 25 (1904), pp. 310 f., I maintained that the word ^ had 
accidentally fallen out of the text of Dan. 11,2 after the word 
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"i’y\ the cause of the accident being the resemblance of the 
characters. I rendered accordingly: “And when he has be- 
come mighty in his riches, The Lord of All will raise up the 
kingdom of Yawan'' [in the place of the kingdom of Persia]. 
This title of the God of Israel is just such as we should expect 
here. He was entitled Kn2Cn ** 12 ? in 8, 11, and DnE? *12? in 8, 25; 
and it is especially natural that the term should be introduced 
again here, because of the way in which it has just been used 
as the designation of the angels in charge of the Persian and Seleucid 
kingdoms. There is a d"13 “!E? and a ]V “ic?, but the God of Is- 
rael is the onE? na? and the 

The fact that the editors of our Hebrew-Aramaic text of 
Daniel had before them so many variants, and therefore concocted 
so large a number of the characteristic doublets (of which only a 
few receive mention here), can occasion no surprise. These 
were popular narratives, copied very often, not always with 
minute care, and still oftener retold or rewritten from memory. 
In the latter case, where the resulting form of text differed 
widely from the standard form, ^ as for instance in the original of 
our “LXX'' version of chaps. 4-6 (see my Notes^ p. 30, footnote),, 
we may take it for granted that the editors (wisely) left the 
eccentric recension entirely out of account. Only from the 
text or texts which kept close to the standard form were variants 
incorporated; either in the form of qere and kethro, or, where 
this did not seem practicable or desirable, in other ways. 

Ezra 

1, 8. rrnrrV is to be rendered “the governor of Judea, 

as in 1 Esdras, rw Trpoo’raTp ttJs louStttos. Sheshbazzar w’as 
not a Jew\ but the Persian governor, as the circumstances of 
such a returning company would naturally seem to require. 
See my article, “The Chronicler's History of the Return under 
Cyrus,’* in AJSL 37 (1921), p. 93. The youthful prince Zerub- 
babel was at this time (in the view of the Chronicler) the Jewish 
leader, but holding no official position. It was only “ somewhat’' 
later, under Darius Xothus (according to the Chronicler and his 


It would not always differ widely, nor even considerably. It would 
require no unusual feat of memory- to reproduce the whole verbatim. 
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Aramaic source), that he was made governor of the province. 
In criticising the chronology of this representation we have to 
remember that Darius Hystaspis (who, as “Darius the Mede/*^ 
was believed to have preceded Cyrus) falls out of the list of 
Persian kings, and that the length of the reigns of Xerxes (Ezr. 
4, 6), who was believed to have had nothing to do with the Jews^ 
and Artaxerxes I (Ezr. 4, 7“24) must have been totally unknown. 
The Chronicler wrote nearly three hundred years later than 
the accession of Cyrus, and it is abundantly evident from 
our O. T. writings that very little exact know^ledge of Persian 
history was preserved in Jerusalem. 

1,9. I maintained in my Ezra Studies that the original of the 
loanword is the Greek Kparrjp. Bewer, Der Text des 

Bitches Ezra (1922), p. 15, objects to this, as others have done, 
“w^egen der lautlichen \’^erschiedenheit.” In general, phonetic 
variation from the original is to be expected in words passing 
over from one language-family to another; it is therefore only 
the question, in this case, whether the supposed changes are 
supported by the analogy of other examples. The answer must 
be, as can easily be shown, that the changes are quite usuaL 

For the beginning of the word. cf. for aKpotrov, 

for KarappaKT7}s, N"ip£)l‘?a for KaXvTrrijptov, and many other 
words in which a Semitic g replaces the Greek k ; also the following 
examples. The dissimilation of one r to / is common in all such 
borrowings. Cf. for example the Syriac galhattdra for Kpoc^^ara- 
piovy “barrow,'' a good parallel to the word before us. Another, 
equally good, is the Arabic ghirbdf Syr. ' arbdl, from the Latin 
cribrum, “sieve." ^ The same phonetic improvement in borrow- 
ing this Latin word is to be seen in the Old French crible, Eng- 
lish cribble. The most familiar Semitic example is perhaps 
for papyapLTTjs. Without any help from the principle 
of dissimilation, moreover, the exchange of / and r is very common 
in Semitic words taken over from the Greek. There need 
therefore be no hesitation in deriving from xpar^p, since 

the meaning, “bow’l," perfectly suits the context. Whether 


^ This has been questioned because of the existence of a Syriac verb 
*arab meaning “sift,” see Frankel, Frerndwcrter, p. 91, but this verb is certainly 
denominative. 
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KapraWos, basket/* is in turn derived from (as seems 

to me probable), need not be discussed here. 

4, 7. In the twofold vowel-pointing of ^ in this verse 

we have another way of preserving two traditions. 

4, 10. I have no doubt that is collective-plural, “cities” 
{Ezra Studies, p. 186, and see Bewer, op, cit,, p. 52), but I do 
not think that it is necessary to alter the vowel-pointing of 
the Massoretes, seeing that the short vowels i and u are so 
frequently interchanged. 

4, 12. We have here one of the most interesting examples 
of a “doublet.** The final « of was pushed over to the 
beginning of the following word merely in order to hold secure 
the place of the preformative of the imperfect tense. One ms. 
reading was perf., and the other (decidedly preferable) was 
The verb at the end of the verse similarly combines 
{hif il of toDn) and the better reading. The explanation 
which I gave in my Ezra Studies, 186 f., is incorrect. 

4, 16. rr-Tiir? (contrast the pointing in vss. 12 and 13) combined 

the form of the simple determined plural with the suffixed form 
the better reading here. 

5, 1. The doublet here is evident from the sense and attested 

by the ancient versions. combines (the better 

reading, as in Theodotion*s translation, cf. also 6, 14) and 

as in the “LXX“ (1 Esdras), which reading of course 
requires the omission of the preceding rw'n:. 

6, 8. If I am not mistaken, this hd*? is the prototype of the 

common Syriac lam, ‘ namely, to wit,** and should be so rendered 
here. 

6, 15. The explanation of the curious final in is simply 
that the editors of the text chose this wav of calling attention 
to a doublet, the one text writing the verb in the singular num- 
ber and the other in the plural. 

6, 22. Bewer, op. cit , in his comment on this verse, expresses 

< This was in any case Artaxerxes Longimanus. of course. As I have 
shown elsewhere, our Biblical texts invariably distinguish the name of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon by writing it with D so ever> where in Ezr., chaps. 7 ff., and in Neh.) 
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his surprise at finding Assyria'' used in speaking of the Persian 
kingdom, and suspects the Hebrew text. We know, however, 
that from the Greek period onward “Ashur" was loosely used 
by the Jews to designate any and all of the Mesopotamian king- 
doms, Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, and Seleucid. Bewer him- 
self refers {ibid.) to the Book of Judith. Another excellent ex- 
ample is 4 Macc. 13, 9, where the scene of Dan. 3, the casting 
of the three heroes into the furnace by the command of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, is said to have been “Assyria." It was from this well- 
established use that the early Greek geographers derived their 
term Zupta, creating a new-;, name in order to differentiate 
between the western part (the ' Abar NaJiard) of the Seleucid 
kingdom and the eastern part, for which the name ’Acrcrupta 
was retained. There are other traces of this use, moreover, 
in the Hebrew O. T, ; see the Lexicon of Gesenius-Buhl. In 
view of these facts, and since the Chronicler wrote in the Greek 
period, as is shown by many converging lines of evidence, 
and as scholars generally hold, ^ why should there be hesitation 
to accept the text of Ezr. 6, 22 as it stands? The Chronicler 
is just the man to use terms in this loose way. 

7, 14. With rr}70 is to be understood, as its subject, the pro- 
noun of the second person singular: “thou art sent” see Bewer 
on the passage. Similarly, in the “Passover Letter" in the 
documents from Elephantine, there is to be understood with 
the {pe'il perf.) the pronoun of the first person: “/ was 

sent,” as was first pointed out by W. R. Arnold, in his important 
article in the JBL 31, p- 17- A consideration of weight here, 
not emphasized by Arnold, is the modesty of the epistolary 
style, causing the writer to omit the (unnecessary) pronoun 
referring to himself. The matter is one of considerable im- 
portance, inasmuch as on the misinterpretation of this 
in the papyrus document is based the view — from every 
consideration most improbable — that the Persian king himself 
had undertaken to prescribe to the Jews the details of the Pass- 
over celebration. I myself have no doubt that the details 


5 VV. F. Albright’s article, “The Personality and Date of the Chronicler”' 
in the JBL 42 (1921), throws no new light on this branch of the subject, and, 
though useful in other respects, is not likely to affect the present verdict as 
to the date. 
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were already perfectly familiar to the Jews of Elephantine, as 
to those everywhere else. The letter was simply the customary 
reminder, like the annual ‘Testal letters issued at Easter by 
the high officials of the Christian church. Cf. further the letters 
(also mere reminders, as far as the injunction to keep the feast 
is concerned) prefixed to 2 Macc. In our own day, in this 
country, the governor of the State sends out an annual procla- 
mation in November, telling the citizens how to observe the Day 
of Thanksgiving, '‘assembling in the houses of worship,” etc., etc., 
as though the manner of the celebration were something new. 

7, 19. I now agree with Guthe, contrary to my former view, 
that the original reading at the end of this verse was 

(as in vs. 15), and suppose the accidental loss of the 
two words to have been due to the close resemblance of “ Israel * ' 
and “Jerusalem” in the Semitic alphabet, 

8, 17. This and the following verse contain such characteristic 
examples of duplex readings that I have included them here. 

combines the reading attested for the second cen- 
tury' B. c. by the “LXX” (1 Esdr.),and undoubtedly the original, 
and which later became current, and is rendered in our 

standard Greek (Theodotion) and the Vulgate. 

In the second half of the verse it is plain that we have a doublet, 
of which notice is given by the anomalous ^ in D’aimn. The one 
text had: rm “To Iddo, my brother, and the 

Nethinim”; the other ms. reading was: D'rn|n vijw 
“To Iddo and his brethren the Nethinim.” Either reading is 
suitable, but the former seems to me more likely to be the original. 

8, 18. The first word in the verse is a duplex, and there are 
two corresponding renderings: “They brought to us,” as in 
1 Esdr. and Vulg., the original reading, and “there came to us,” 
as in Theod. The thing of chief interest, however, is the with 
dagesh'" (1) in the word. If I am not mistaken, the reason for 
employing this sign of a doublet here was that the Massoretes 
regarded the hiVil of the verb as so superior a reading that they 
preferred not to include the qal either as qere or as kethlv, and 
yet were unwilling to leave the well attested form without any 
record ; 6 apayipojaKOiP podro). 
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The principal allusions to Zoroaster in older Oriental 
literatures have been collected by Professor Jackson in Appendix 
VI of his Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient Iran, pp. 274-286. 
Some supplementary references were gathered by him and 
myself in JAOS 28 (1907), pp. 183—188; cf. also Jackson, “Some 
additional Data on Zoroaster”, in Orientalische Studien Theodor 
Noideke zum siebzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet, pp. 1031-1038 
(Giessen, 1906) ; likewise L. H. Gray (review of Zoroaster), Archiv 
Jtir Religionswissenschaft, 4.362, 364. Asa more recent addendum, 
I wish to call attention to another old-time allusion to the Iranian 
Prophet in a Syriac treatise by Theodore bar Khoni, who lived 
about the end of the 6th or beginning of the 7th century of 
our era. 

The text of the passage under consideration is available in 
H. Pognon, Inscriptions Alandaites des Coupes de Khouabir, Paris, 
1898, pp. 111-113; cf. French translation pp. 161-165 (cf. The- 
odorus Bar Khoni, ed. A. Scher, in Corpus Script, Christ, Orien- 
talium, 2d series, vol. 66, pp. 295-298, Paris, 1912). 

ON ZARADUSHT THE MAGIAN 

‘Concerning this impure (person) men have various opinions. 
There are those who say that he was of Persian race, and that 
he and his companions, Turkish Magians, used to practice 
Magism in a deserted place which is (situated) in the forest of 
Mabugh, and that there was an impure spirit in the desert which 
injured wayfarers. Others, however, have said that he was a 
Jew, of priestly descent, and lived in Samaria, and was formerly 
called Azaziel. When Samaria was captured by the Assyrians, 
he also was carried into capti\dty. And because he was much 
inflamed with love for women, he fled from Nineveh and came 
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to Sejistan/ into the city of Zareg, to Khudos (Hutaosa), ^ 
wife of King Gushtasp (Vishtaspa), and there he indulged in 
his desires, and because he was a magician, he drew many to 
himself. It is true that he was by race a Jew. He composed 
his teachings in seven languages — Greek, Hebrew, Gurzanian^ 
Marvian, in that of Zarang, Persian, and in that of Sejistan. 
But this perverted and erring person departed in many ways 
from the fear of God (i. e. from the true religion). 

In the beginning he set up four principles as the four ele* 
ments — Ashuqar, Prashuqar, Zaruqar and Zarwan. ^ Of Zar- 
wan he (Zaradusht) says that he is the father of Ormazd. ^ 
Concerning the conception of Ormazd and Ahraman he says thus : 
When there was nothing (in existence) but darkness, Zarwan 
was offering libations for a thousand years, and because he became 
doubtful lest he should not have a son, Satan was conceived 
along with Ormazd. When he (i. e. Zarwan) felt the concep- 
tion of Ahraman, he said, * Whoever comes first to me, him I 
shall make king.’ Ormazd knew the thought of his father 
and told it to Satan. When Satan learned (this) he clove the 
womb of his mother and dropped from her navel. He went to 
Zarwan, and Zarwan asked him, ‘Who art thou?’ He answered, 
‘I am thy son.’ Whereupon Zarwan said to him, ‘Thou art 
not my son, for thou art dark and hateful.’ When he had said this, 
Ormazd was born, fragrant and light, and Zarwan said, ‘This is 
my son Ormazd’, and gave him the twigs which he held in his 
hand. And he said to him ‘Until now I was offering oblations 
for thee, henceforth do thou make oblations for me.’ When 
these (things) had thus come to pass, Satan said to Zarwan, 


* Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 44^45 , Seistan or Sagastan. 

* A vesta and later tradition refer to Hutaosa’s interest in Zoroaster’s 
religion, cf. Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 68, 70, 193 n. 2, 

3 These four are mentioned elsewhere in the Syriac Vies des Saints, 
Bedjan, p. 487; Paris, 1912. See also Xoldeke, Festgruss an Roth, p. 35, 
Stuttgart, 1893; cf. also the remark by Cumont, La Cosmogonic Alanicheentte, 
p. 8 n. 2, Brussels, 1908. Professor Jackson suggests further connection of 
the attributes with the Manichaean tetrad. Zarwan, Rosan, Zor, Vehl, in 
the Turfan Fragments. 

* The pre\alance of the doctrine of Zarwanism in Sasanian times is 
well kno\^Ti ; see for example Gray, ‘Zoroastrian Material in the Acta Sanctorum,' 
in Journal of Die Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1913-1914, p. 39. 
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‘See, didst thou not promise, “The first one who comes to me, 
to him shall I give the kingdom”.'^' Whereupon Zarwan said 
to him, ‘Go thou, Satan, I have made thee king nine thousand 
years, and I have made Ormazd ruler over thee; and after that 
limit of time Ormazd shall be king and govern everything ac- 
cording to his will.’ And Satan went and did whatever he 
pleased. When Ormazd created righteous (men), Satan created 
demons. The one made riches, and the other made poverty. 
When he gave women to the righteous (men),the3^ (the women) fled 
and went to Satan. While Ormazd had held the righteous in 
ease and enjoyment, Satan also had the women held in enjoyment. 
When Satan permitted the women to ask for what they wished, 
Ormazd feared lest they should desire to cohabit with the right- 
eous, and that punishment would thus come upon them (the 
men). He perceived a remedy, and made God Narsa, ^ a 
person about five hundred years old, and placed him naked be- 
hind Satan, that the women should see him and covet him and 
ask for him from Satan. They raised their hands and said, 
‘Our father Satan! give us the God Narsa (as) a gift.'^ 

In another place he says that the earth (was) a young vir- 
gin, 7 and betrothed itself to Parisag. And the fire, he says, 
was endowed with the power of speech (rational), and used to 
march with Gunrap,® the humidity of the trees ; and about Parisag 
he says that sometimes he was a dove, and an ant, and an old 
dog- And that Kum was a dolphin, or a cock, pecking at the 
Parisag. Kaikavus was a mountain ram, striking the firmament 
with his horns. ® The earth was a spider threatening to swal- 


^ This name, as noted by Professor Jackson, recalls the A vesta n angel 
Nairyosanha, and Xaresap in the Turfan Manichaean Fragments. 

^ Somewhat parallel is the m 3 th of the reduction of the Archons in 
Manichaeism. 

7 In the Avesta the earth is represented as feminine (Spenta Armaiti). 
Regarding the names cited in this paragraph, it would be hazardous to explain 
Parisag as ‘Fairy dog’. 

* Query: could one possibly suggest connecting Gunrap wdth the Aves- 
tan monster Gandarewa, whose head touched the mountains, although he 
himself ‘lives in the waters' {updp5, Yt. 15.28, cf. Jackson, Grundriss d, iran. 
Religion, 2.667)? In Pahlavi he is called Gandarp, see the legend in West, 
SBE 18. 374--376). 

’ Regarding the old legend of Kai Kavus and aerial navigation, see the 
note by Jackson in an article by Jastrow, JAOS 30. 128-129. 
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low the heaven. They count as defiling, however, the menses 
and leprosy, ^ ° because these were regarded as unclean in the 
law. He taught (men) to adore the fire. The days of the month 
he considered as deities. * ^ But, according to the testimony of 
his disciples, this erring man (impostor) was devoured by wolves,** 
because when he wished to flee from them, they blinded him. 
There are those who say that at first he taught them the right, 
but when he wanted to depart, they did not let him and blinded 
him; then he turned and taught them the wrong. 

From Zaradiisht to the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ 
are six hundred twenty-eight years and seven months.’ 

In conclusion I may say that this whole selection from 
Theodore bar Khoni contains a number of points of interest to 
the student of Zoroastrianism, as indicated also in the footnotes. 
Among these is the repetition of the probably doubtful story 
that Zoroaster may have been of Jewish instead of Iranian origin. 
Of special importance, however, is the statement at the close of 
the extract, which, like numerous other traditional accounts, 
places the date of Zoroaster in the 7th century B. c. ; this consti- 
tutes an additional item to be included with the material as- 
sembled by Jackson, Zoroaster j pp. 150-178. It is for this reason 
that the entire chapter has been presented here in a translation 
from the original Syriac. 


" The A\estan \endidad, together with other sources, fully bears out 
this statement. 

« In the Zoroastrian religion, each day of the month was consecrated 
to an angel or to Ormazd fsee Jackson, Crundriss d. iron. Philologie, 2.641). 

” This stor>- seems not to occur elsewhere in the accounts of Zoroaster’s 
death. 
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The Expression of the Comparative Degree in Sumerian 

The ideas of the ancient Babylonians were of a simple charac- 
ter. They never taxed language to express very complex 
thoughts. In the texts that have come down to us, therefore, 
the expression of the comparative degree is rare. None of 
the Sumerian grammars contains a reference to it. The follow- 
ing instances are, therefore, of interest. 

Gudea, Statue I says: (i, 1) ud.,. (ii, 3) gu-de-a-pa-te-si 
sir-pur-l(i^ . . . (iii, 1) e-sir ara ki-tak kur-ge-ta il-la-ni mu-na-ru; 
i. e. ^Vhen Gudea, Patesi of Lagash, E-sirara from the moun- 
tain its height had built.” This evidently means “he had built 
it higher than the mountain”, which is expressed by the idiom 
“its height from the mountain”. It is the same idiom so well 
known in Semitic, whereby the comparative is expressed by 
saying that a thing is “high” or “great” or what not “from” 
something else. 

Again, Gudea, Cylinder A, iii, 19, 20, we have: kur-a-ta 
il-la ninaki-su sukkal inim-sag-ga-zu igi-su ga-ma-gin: i. e. 
“Higher than the mountain, unto the city Nina, may the mes- 
senger of thy favorable word go before.” ^ 


* The thought is that some lofty angel of the goddess Gatumdug, who is 
being addressed, shall precede him to the city. That the people of Lagash con- 
ceived supernatural beings as of enormous size is shown by the description of 
the gigantic hand of the god Ningirsu in the stele of the Vultures, col. V. A 
much later parallel is presented in the Christian Gospel according to Peter 
which, after telling how two angels came from heaven and brought Jesus 
forth from the tomb, continues: ‘And the head of the two reached to 
heaven, but that of him who was led by them overpassed the heaven.’^ 
Thureau-Dangin seems to have missed the point of the comparative use 
of -ta. Making the U agree with uru (which he supplies) he translates 
{Inscriptions de Sumer et d Akkad, p. 139): “(Vers la ville) qui du monde 
s’^leve, vers la ville Nina," etc. Similarly in Sumerische und Akkadische 
Kcniginschriften, p. 93, he renders: “(Zu der Stadt), welche iiber der Welt 
emporragt, zu der Stadt Nina," etc. The idioms which he employs might 
render the idea of the comp>arative degree, but do not make it really clear. 
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I mentioned this construction to Dr. Chiera, who afterwards 
came upon two parallel instances in Ni. 14061, lines 32, 33 
(an unpublished tablet) , and kindly supplied me with them. They 
are as follows: us-sa dirig kii4i-md-sUy i. e, ^^a large 

portion, larger than my friend’'; and mas dtig-sa-de tidu dirig 
dtlg-sa-md-h'i y i. e. “a kid for my beloved house-mate; a sheep 
(for me) more than my beloved house-mate.” 

In these comparisons the postposition employed is m instead 
of tOy but the idiom is the same. 

These facts naturally raise the question as to whether this 
idiom is native to Sumerian or is borrowed from Semitic. The 
employment of an analogous idiom in the Indo-European 
languages would lead us to think it is also native to Sumerian 

George A. Barton 

University of Pennsylvania 

A Buddhistic Passage in Manu 

The Ten Commandments for all Aryans are given in Manu 
as enjoining contentment, patience, self-control, not stealing, 
purity, restraint of organs, devotion, knowledge (of the sacred 
texts), veracity, and freedom from anger. These rules have 
been reduced *‘for all men” to a group of five, ^ ^non-injury, 
veracity, not stealing, purity, and restraint of organs;” or, as 
suggested by \ajhavalkya, the latter group as universal in- 
junctions may be filled out by “generosity, self-control, sympathy 
and patience ; but the later authority also has the ten command- 
ments, though in slightly different form, “veracity, not stealing, 
freedom from anger, modesty, purity, devotion, contentment, 
self-control, restraint of organs, and knowledge”. " 

These rules show no attempt to arrange the various injunc- 
tions in any categories. They are mentioned haphazard, as 
are the injunctions which make the eight-fold path of duty, 


Since this article went to press Poebel’s Sumerische Grammatik, 1923 
has come to hand. On page 63 ff. he has noted the comparative use of 
dirig..,, sii, but has overlooked that with -ta. 

* Manu, 6. 92 and 10. 63; Yaj. 1. 122 and 3. 66. “Self-control” is 
mental, restraint of organs is physical; but the former when used alone 
sometimes includes the latter. 
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as given by Gautama and the Mahabharata. ^ The Ten Com- 
mandmentsof the Buddhists, however, show a careful arrangement 
of three sinful bodily acts, followed by four vocal sins, and these 
by three mental sins: One must not kill, not steal, not be 
sensual; not lie, not speak harshly, not speak maliciously, not 
talk foolishly (or boast) ; not covet (or be avaricious), not get 
angry (or wish evil or hate), not be heretical. The Fan Wang 
Chin version substitutes ''sell intoxicants'’ for "speak harshly," 
thus breaking the order, as it does in substituting "blaspheme" 
for "be heretical"; but the original grouping is attested by many 
native Buddhistic passages^. Now in 12. 5f-, Manu has this 
complete Buddhistic arrangement, except that the mental group 
stands first: "Covetousness, thinking of wrong things, adher- 
ence to false doctrine are the three mental sins; abuse, lying, 
detraction, and idle chatter are the four vocal sins; theft, kil- 
ling (injury), and adultery are the three bodily sins." As the 
groups can scarcely have originated independently, the unique 
character in Manu must point to it as a loan. I suggested thirty- 
nine years ago, in my notes to this passage, ^ that it was Bud- 
dhistic because of the trividha-dvaraj as had Koppen {Religion 
des Buddha^ p. 445), but since then this formula of thought- 
word-deed has been found too generally to permit its use as 
an argument for a loan, s which in this instance must rest 
on the fact that though ten sins are recognized elsewhere in 
Brah manic law they are nowhere else grouped in this way, 
whereas this is the regular grouping in Buddhistic works. 

Further systematization in Manu appears in the statement 
(12.9) that mental, vocal and bodily sins cause, respectively. 


^ Gautama 8. 23: dayd sarvahhuiesu ksdntir anasuyd saiicam andydso 
niangal\y]am akdrpanyatn aspr}ie'ti\ Mbh. 5. 34. 72: annsiiydrjavam saucam 
samtosah priyavdditdy damah salyam andydsah (the last is not “quietism” 
but earnest endeavor). 

^ Compare the rules given by the Mahasudassana (Sutta 1. 16): Do 
not kill, do not steal, do not be sensual; do not lie, do not drink intoxicants; 
eat as you have eaten {yathd bkuttam bhunjatha) . Here the list begins as u- 
sual, but introduces intoxicants as above (with ‘drink* for ‘sell’;. See also 
Dhammapada, 246 f. 

* The Ordinances of Manu, Burnell and Hopkins, 1884. 

s In Manu alone, 5. 165; 9. 29; 11. 232; manoi'dkkdya with deha or murti 
as synonym of kdya. 
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mental, vocal and bodily punishment, ^ together with the sur- 
prising statement that rebirth in human form results only from 
mental acts, vocal sins being productive of rebirth as a bird 
or beast, w^hile bodily sins result in rebirth as a tree or vegetable. 
This same scheme (which contradicts other dicta of Manu) 
is adopted by Yajnavalkya: antya-paksi-sthdvaratdm mano-vdk- 
kdya-karmajaih: dosaih praydti jtvo ^yam bhavam yonisatesu ca. 
This author also admits the ‘Vew^ard here and in the next world” 
to be the lot of only some sinners: vipdkah karmandrn pretya 
kesdmcid iha jdyate: iha cd 'mutra vai kesdm, hhdvas tatra 
prayojanam. The twro passages (3. 131 and 133) may be 
translated thus: “Through faults arising from mental, 
vocal, or bodily acts the vital soul in hundreds of births comes, 
respectively, into the existence of a low-caste man, a bird, 
and a plant. In some individuals the fruit of acts is produced 
after death; in some, here on earth; in some, both here and in 
the next world; this depends on the nature” (of the acts, that 
is, how^ bad they are). This last also is Buddhistic. Compare 
Dhamma-pada 126: ^^Some people are reborn; sinners go to 
hell; the righteous go to heaven; those free of desire go to 
Nibbana”. 

As a pendant to this Buddhistic passage in Manu, I may add 
that Yana seems to be used in the Buddhistic sense in Mbh. 
12. 279 (278). 21, Moksa-ydnam idam krtsnam, a vehicle of 
salvation attributed to Harita describing the life of a Parivra- 
jaka fib. 18). The section fuses certain verses of Manu (6. 
41, 47, 48) and emphasizes the virtues of meekness and friend- 
liness, but it lacks a specifically Buddhistic character. The 
ordinary epic figure is the \ edic ‘Ship of Salvation” and tndrgCL^ 
rather than ydna is used for “way of salvation.” In this passage 
ydna might be taken in either sense, as w^ay or vehicle. 

E. Washburx Hopkins 

Yale University 


‘ Compare the common epic remark that the fruit of an act ripens in 
the age corresponding to that in which it is performed, whether the act be good 
or bad, the ages being divided into childhood, vouth and old age Mbh 
12. 181. IS; ,123. 14: 13. 7. 4. ge. u . 
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An Arabic papyrus of the 8th century 

In the Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. 1, plate 11 of the article 
on Arabia, there is a reproduction of an Arabic papyrus, which 
is described as dating from the conquest of Egypt, c. 24 A. H. 
The actual date appears to be more than a century later. The 
purport of the document, which is readily legible though not 
complete, is that one Yazid ibn ^Abdallah, connected with the 
Kfirah of Akhmim and Tahta, assembled the principal men of 
the town of Akhmim and enquired of them concerning a certain 
‘Amr ibn ErAbbas and his clerks and officers, and they testi- 
fied that neither ‘Amr ibn El ^ Abbas nor his clerks and officers 
had treated them unjustly, and that they had caused the docu- 
ment to be written as a quittance for him, Yazid ibn ‘Abdallah, 
and for ‘Amr ibn El ‘Abbas and his clerks. The text describes 
the document as a tumdr. 

Yazid^ ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Bilal, who became qadi of Egypt in 
140 A. H., had previously been wili or governor of Akhmim and 
was summoned from there to Fustat to take up the appoint- 
ment of Qadi (Kindi p. 359). There seems to be no doubt 
that this Yazid ibn ‘Abdallah must be the individual named in 
the papyrus, which can therefore be taken to date from near 
140 A. H. 

One may imagine that sufferers from official oppression are 
not likely to have got much satisfaction from the way in which 
their complaints appear to have been dealt with. Besides the 
illustration of Arab methods of administration which the text 
affords, there are two or three other points about it that seem 
worthy of remark. 

Several persons are mentioned as witnesses. One of them 
has the name Ibn Hurmuz, clearly indicating Persian parentage. 
This individual is not likely to have come to Egypt at the time 
of the Abbasid invasion a few years before the date of the papy- 
rus, for his tribal nisbah connects him with Wa'il, a branch of 
the tribe of Judam associated with Egypt from the time of the 
Arab conquest. The incorporation of a Persian in one of the 
Arab tribes of Eg>'pt during the Umaiyad reign seems to be 
pointed to. The fact can be added to the slender stock of 
signs of relations between Persia and Eg>pt at that period. 
Eight names in the document have tribal nisbahs, referring to 
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six different tribes, only two of the tribes being represented by 
more than one individual apiece. All the persons may be pre- 
sumed to have been residents of Akhmim. The inference is 
that the Arab tribes were already considerably dispersed in 
that place. 

The omission of alif in the spelling of several of the names 
is a noticeable feature. Tahta is spelt with an h instead of 
the usual h. 


Transcription of the text, in modern spelling. 

d)l ^ ^ 

1 apt) * * 

% 

• * <!v.*xj j * 

Li* ^ ^ j V jUt j ol • • 

^ j J ‘d sjj^^ ^ 1 <3 Ij* • 

* ’ 'r*^ (*•4 — \ ^L» jUl IJirfb • • 

Rhuvox Guest 

London, England 


* ma\ stand UJl, the tribe of being one of those known 

tn Eg> pt. 
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Die Anfdnge der Kulturwirtschaft: Die sumerische TempeU 

stadt. Von Dr. Anna Schneider. Essen a.d.R.: G.D. 
Baedeker Verlagshandlung, 1920. Pp. viii + 120. 

This brochure forms Heft IV of a series of “Staatswissen- 
schaftliche Beitrage" published under the general title of 
**Pflenge'’, now spelled ‘‘Plenge”. Its author is a woman who 
does not read the cuneiform. She has based her work on trans- 
lations of texts published by H. de Genouillac, Allotte de la 
Fuye, Nikolski, Thureau-Dangin, Miss Hussey, Fortsch, Pinches, 
and Langdon. Her manuscript was, however, read and approved 
by Professor Deimal of Rome, so that the work comes with a 
degree of authority. Here and there her work might be im- 
proved by taking into account later translations of her sources, 
but it is nevertheless a very helpful and useful piece of work. 

The topics treated are as follows: I. The foundations of 
Sumerian economy, under which the land of Sumer and the 
Sumerian state are described and a sketch of the history of 
Lagash is given. This sketch is confined to Lagash because the 
documents which furnish the basis of this economic study came 
almost exclusively from that city. 1 1. The general economic 
system of the Sumerians is described — the economic organization 
of the temple, the economic arrangements of the Patesi, and 
examples of private economic arrangements. HI. The greater 
portion of the brochure is then devoted to the economic organiza- 
tion of the temple. Under this head the following topics 
are treated: the organization of temple-economy, the canal 
and building administration, the temple revenues from fields 
and cattle-breeding, the expenses of land-management, revenues 
from fisheries, from land rents and land taxes, from sales of 
produce. Then revenues from external sources are described. 
The discussion of these is preceded by a section devoted to money, 
prices, and interest. Transportation, stores and the management 
of stores, and the manufacture of reed-products are next discussed. 
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Then comes a treatment of temple-expenses for carrying on 
the cult, for festivals, and for rations for the various attendants. 
The section concludes with a discussion of the relation of the 
temples to one another. A few concluding pages are then de- 
voted to “history^ and outlook’*. The facts which the author 
has gathered point to the conclusion that originally the temple- 
lands were the common lands of a tribe which were held in the 
name of the god, that during the time of the Urnina dynasty 
they were still to a considerable degree common lands, though 
by the time of Gudea they had largely ceased to be such and 
that certain of these lands were assigned to the use of the Patesi 
by virtue of his office as chief priest and ruler. Even in the pe- 
riod of the dynasty of Umina private property in land was already 
known. The gods were thought of as gigantic men or half-men. 

This useful little work concludes with tables of Sumerian 
measures, lists of the names of occupations, amounts of forced 
labor for canal building recorded in the tablets of the period, 
lists of divided fields mentioned in the tablets, lists of prices 
quoted in money, of monthly rations of barley assigned to slaves 
of the temple of Bau,of similar rations assigned to free attendants 
of the temple, of quantities of wool assigned to temple attendants, 
and of festal gifts from temple attendants of the temple of Bau. 

The little book is an excellent compendium of the economic 
material contained in the archives of the earliest period of the 
history of Lagash. 

George A. Barton 

University of Pennsylvania 

Religion and the Future Life^ the Development of the Belief in the 
Life after Death, By Authorities in the History of Religions. 
Edited by E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
the Philosophy of Religion and Religious Education, Yale 
Lniversity. Fleming H. Revell Company, 1922. Pp. 338, 
4to. 

This book, like At One with the Invisible, also edited by Pro- 
fessor Sneath, is made up of addresses by distinguished scholars 
^diich were delivered, at Professor Sneath ’s request, before 
his seminaiy^ during the academic year 1920-21. The scholars 
who took part in the discussion embodied in the present volume 
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were each particularly eminent in his field, so that the bringing 
together of these addresses has produced a volume of peculiar 
value and authority. The idea of a future life among primitive 
tribes is treated by Professor Franz Boas of Columbia; ancient 
Egyptian ideas of the hereafter, by Professor Breasted; immor- 
tality in India, by Professor Hopkins; immortality among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians by Professor Jastrow, whose untimely 
death we still mourn; the ancient Persian doctrine of a future 
life, by Professor Jackson; immortality in the Hebrew religion, 
by Professor L. B. Paton; immortality in the Greek religion, by 
Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
immortality in the Synoptic Gospels, by Professor Bacon; 
Paul’s belief in life after death, by Professor Porter; immortality 
in the Fourth Gospel, by Professor Bacon; immortality in Mo- 
hammedanism, by Professor D. B. Macdonald; and the question 
of the reality of life after death, by Professor Sneath himself. 

The whole makes a noteworthy contribution and brings to- 
gether in readable form the best that is known on the subject. 
It would seem that these eminent scholars had vied with one 
another to give of their best, and to write with directness. Each 
address is a choice monograph on the topic handled. Only in 
Professor Bacon’s papers does one get the impression that the 
author is intent on proving a thesis rather than on stating facts. 
The fresh material from Jewish sources which Bacon has brought 
into comparison nevertheless challenges the attention of eveiy^ 
student. In bringing these papers together the editor has 
rendered the history of religion a real service. 

George A. Barton 

University of Pennsylvania 

Historical Origin and Economic Purpose of the Tower of Babel 
and the Name ''Shinar' in Babylonian Inscriptions. By 
L.W. Waddell, LL.D. London :Luzac& Co., 1922. Fp. 10. 

It would be difficult to collect wthin the space of ten pages a 
larger amount of misinformation and misunderstanding than 
are compressed into the ten pages of this brochure, reprinted 
from the Asiatic of April, 1922. The theses advocated are : 

1. That the Hebrew name “Shinar” was derived from an old 
ideographic form of the name of Babylon, TIX-TIR^\ by re- 
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solving the second of the two signs into its component parts 
SE-NIR. 2, That the Tower of Babel is showm by this view 
of its origin to have been about 3000 b.c. a great state granary 
for storing corn. 3. That another old name for Babylon which 
has been read KA-DINGIR-R.\ should be read KA-AS-RA. 
4. That the Hebrew kasdim (Chaldaeans) is a corruption of 
this KA-AS-RA. Every one of these points rests on wrong 
assumptions. Not one of them is supported by the facts. 
We will take them in order. 

1. The sign TIR pictured a forest. It consists of two trees 
with interlocking branches (see Barton, Babylonian Writing, 
No. 329). It was only in later conventionalized writing that it 
seemed to resemble SE-NIR. Even then, to read it as SE-NIR 
was to ignore the sign TIN which preceded it — a sign which orig- 
inally pictured a leaf. If any inference can be drawn from the 
name TIN-TIR as to the original meaning of the name of Baby- 
lon it would signify “leafy forest Moreover, had the sign TIN 
been read SE-NIR, it would have become in Hebrew Sinar 
not Shinar in accordance with a well known phonetic law. 
Further, it has long been known that the Hebrew Shinar is 
the Babylonian SU-MER. This was derived, apparently, 
from the city name GIR-SU spelled backwards, as often in the 
earliest inscriptions. SU-GIR, corrupted in Babylonian spell- 
ing to SU-MER, retained in pronunciation enough of a nasal g 
sound, so that it was represented in Semitic by the letter ghain, 
which the Hebrews graphically combined with 'ayin. Then 
by dissimilation of the nasal quality an n was inserted in Hebrew 
spelling. Such an origin satisfies all the conditions, historical 
and phonetic, while Dr. Waddell s does not. 

2. With the misreading of TIN as SE-NIR corrected, all 
ground for the belief that the tower of Babel was a state granary 
disappears. The description of Herodotus (I, 181) of the Zig- 
gurat of Babylon makes it clear that it was an eight-staged 
^iggurat, similar to those adjoining every’ Babylonian temple, 
only’ higher. 

*5. KA-AS-RA is a reading for which there is no authority, 
and is in itself impossible. The RA is a phonetic complement, 
showing that we are to read the preceding sign as a word ending 
in R, i. e. as DIXGIR. 
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4. The Hebrew word kasdim is, as scholars have long recog- 
nized, the Kaldii of the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions. Wad- 
dell seems never to have heard of the phonetic law whereby 
in Akkadian and Assyrian a sibilant before a dental becomes /. 
The Kaldu (Chaldeans) appeared in southern Babylonia about 
1000 B. c. and 400 years later established the Neo-Babylonian 
or Chaldaean empire. Of course the Hebrews would mention 
them. It is superfluous to seek another origin for the name. 

This brochure illustrates the fact that Assyriology has many 
pitfalls, and that he who would, by means of it, make contributions 
to knowledge should study phonetics and history as well as the 
syllabary. 

George A. Barton 

University of Pennsylvania 


Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans of Bengal. 

By Nalini Kanta Bhattasali, M. A. Cambridge, England. 

W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. Price 12/6. Pp. 184; 10 plates. 

As the title partly indicates, the present treatise covers the 
coinage of the Sultans of Bengal for a period of one hundred 
years, taking in only the coins of the House of Iliyas and of the 
line of Raja Ganesh, a period from 1339 to 1431 of our era. 

The inspiration of this work was the find of 346 coins at Dacca 
in 1918. Mr. Bhattasali has produced a very painstaking work 
on the coins of this period. He has made a special effort to 
decipher the dates, and he has been able to prove through ac- 
cumulated material now at hand that many coins previously 
published have been misread. One who is familiar with the 
coinage realizes that, on account of the poorly and faultily 
written dates, incorrect reading is not surprising. Besides, 
many coins have been badly mutilated by Schroffs, so that in 
many instances the inscription has been more or less oblitera- 
ted. The author brings out the fact that both Edward Thomas 
and Blochmann, important as their works are, have fallen into 
frequent errors as regards the dates. Since these books were 
written, many Bengalese coins have come to light, and the 
Shillong and Calcutta Cabinets have published this series. 

The history of the Bengal kings is ver>’ scanty, and the coins 
themselves must supply some of the gaps. The whole book 
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shows a most careful examination of all historical data and 
published accounts of coins. 

Mr. Bhattasali has very ably proved from the coins in this 
find that the Sultan Beyazid Shah actually existed — a fact that 
had been previously only suspected. A more important dis- 
covery was five coins in the find bearing the name of Alauddin 
Firoz Shah, the son of Beyazid Shah. This ruler was hitherto 
unknown. The author also ascribes the coins of Danujamard- 
dana Deva to Raja Ganesh. 

The whole is a very careful and scholarly work on the period 
which it covers. 

Howland Wood 

American Numismatic Society, New York 
MINOR NOTICES 

Vie Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfdnge des Buddhismus. 
Von Hermann Oldenberg. Zweite, unveranderte Auf- 
lage. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1923. Pp. 
viii+317. 

That a second edition should be needed of this work only 
eight years after the appearance of the first edition is a signal 
tribute to its importance. It is the more to be deplored that 
its brilliant author was not spared to see the new issue of his 
work, and perhaps to revise some parts of it. The book is too 
well known to need description. It will remain for many years 
to come an indispensable handbook for the study of early Hindu 
philosophic and religious thought. 

Atmabodha czyli Poznanie Duszy, Traktat Wedantyezny przez 
Sankaraezarje; Przeklad z Sanskrytu St. F. Michalskiego- 
I wienskiego. Warszawa : 1923. Pp. xi+36. 

A Polish translation of this rather interesting minor work 
(in 67 stanzas or, in other versions, 68) attributed to Sankara. 
The text, which is printed v'erse by verse along with the trans- 
lation, is based wholly on that of Jibananda Vidyasagara 
(Calcutta, 1897) ; it might have been improved at times by 
consulting other editions or manuscripts (e. g. , verse 15b, read 
yuktyavaghdtotuh for yuktyavadhanatcfi). Failure to note the 
allegorical allusion to the story^ of the Ramayana in verse 49 
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spoils the rendering of that verse. But in general the translation 
seems competent, and will answer the purpose of making some 
of the main Vedanta ideas accessible in handy and popular form 
to those who are dependent on the Polish language for such 
information. 

The Bhakti Cult in Ancient India. [By] Professor Bhagabat 
Kumar Shastri, M. A. Calcutta: B. Bannerjee and Co., 
n. d. [Preface dated May 1922.] xxxix+411 pp. Price 
Rs. 8. 

An exposition of the Satvata religion (a devotional form of 
Vishnuism) and its historic background, by an enlightened ad- 
herent of that sect. The author is steeped in the ancient lore 
of Hinduism. His attitude is devout and essentially mystical; 
occasionally it may seem slightly naive to westerners; but gen- 
erally speaking it is by no means lacking in intelligence, nor yet 
in critical power and acumen. Many of his observations are 
very suggestive, and for the most part he avoids the danger of 
reading too modern ideas into his texts. The book is analogous 
to what we might find in a historical study of Christianity by 
a western professor of philosophy who is at the same time an 
earnest Christian. It is interesting as a sample of what can be 
done to present a Hindu religious system in a form adapted to 
modern times, without sacrificing essential historic truth. It 
contains much that should interest professional students of 
Hinduism. To laymen it can be recommended only with reserve ; 
tho intelligently apologetic, it is still apologetic. 

Selections from Avesta and Old Persian (First Series). Part I. 
Edited with translations and notes by [Dr.] I rack Jehangir 
S oRABji Tara pore wala, Professor in the University of 
Calcutta. Calcutta: Calcutta University, 1922. xiii+ 
242 pp. 

This initial volume of a projected series contains 10 short 
extracts from the Younger Avesta, together with the three most 
important prayers. Facing the text (which is that of Geldner 
with minor modifications) is given a word-for-word English 
rendering, superior figures being used to identify the respective 
words translated. The notes are full and helpful. The author's 
viewpoint is philological and unprejudiced, but some of his 
interpretations must be regarded as doubtful, G. C. O. H. 
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Kharshedji Riistamji Camay 1831 — 1909. A Memoir. ByS. M. 
Edwardes. [London]: 1923. (Printed at Oxford UnL 
versity Press.) viii+156 pp. 

This volume, which has been printed only in a small edition 
for private distribution, gives a succinct account of the life and 
work of the distinguished Parsi scholar and reformer. His 
efforts to introduce sound philological study of the Avestan and 
Pahlavi texts are related in Chapter III. A list of his writings 
is appended. G. C. O. H. 

A Study in Hindu Social Polity. By Chandra Chakraberty, 
Calcutta: R. C. Chakraberty, 1923. 293 pp. 

Seven miscellaneous essays, only two of which (on caste 
and social organization) belong to the subject suggested by the 
title. The contents will hardly prove interesting or useful to 
western readers. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

The Middle West Branch of the Society will hold its next annual 
meeting on March. 28-29, 1924, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, as guests of 
the University of Michigan. 



THE SALIBHADRA CARITA 
A Story of Conversion to Jaina Monkhood 
Maurice Bloomfield 
Johns Hopkins University 

The Salibhadra Carita was composed originally by Dharma- 
kumara in Vikramasamvat 1334 (1277 a. d.). According to 
the Pra^asti, 7. 150 ff., his spiritual descent is from the sect 
(vah^a or gacha) of Nagendra, thru Hemaprabha, Dharmaghosa, 
Somaprabha, and Vibudhaprabha. Tho his work is said to be 
the ^risalilllakatha, it was apparently not polished enough to 
suit the taste of the time, and was, therefore, worked over in 
the highest style of kavya by Pradyumnasuri (Pradyumnacarya), 
as is stated in 7. 153; 

iyaih katha vrddhakumarikeva sadusana bhusanavarjitasit, 
pradyumnadevasya param prasadad babhuva panigrahanasya 
yogya. 

‘This tale, like an old maid, was full of faults, and devoid of 
ornateness; but by the grace of the savant Pradyumna it was 
rendered fit for marriage/ ^ According to Jacobi, in the Preface 
to his edition of Pradjoimna's Samaradityasarhksepa (Ahmedabad 
1906), p. 31, Pradyumna was frequently selected to do poetic 
rifacimentos of other writers' work. The Managers ( vy avast ha- 
pakah) of the YaSovijayagranthamala, who print a preface and 
digest at the beginning of their publication of our text, give 


* A list of publications of the ver>" active Yak>vijaya Jaina Granthamala 
(published under the care of His Holiness Shastra Visharad Jainacharya, 
whose recent death is a great blow to Jainism and Jaina scholarship) is 
appended to the present text of the Salibhadra Carita- Under nr. 15, the 
text is announced as follows: Sri^libhadracaritarh tippanasahitarii sri- 
dharmakumarasudhiya viracitam, apurvo ’yam kathagrantho mahakavyasab- 
dapratipadyab. A recent leaflet issued as a sucipattra of the Srlyak>vijaya 
Jaina Granthamala lists over 100 publications in Sanskrit, Hindi, Marathi, 
Gujarati, and English. 
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a list of texts which thus enjoyed Pradyumna's favor (prasada). 
In addition to our Carita they are as follows: 

The Mallinatha Mahakavya (Caritra) by Vinayacandrasuri 
The Prabhavaka Caritra by Prabhacandrasuri 
The Upamitibhavaprapahcakakathasaroddh^a by Deven- 
drasQri 

The Kuvalayamala Katha by Ratnaprabhasuri 
The Upade^akandalitika by Balacandrasuri 
The Vivekamahjaritika by Balacandrasuri 
The Samaradityasaihksepa by Pradyumnacarya 
The Sreyahsanatha Caritra by Manatunga. 

This list is rather longer than that mentioned by Jacobi, L c. 

The editors in the Preface cite the following stanza concerning 
Pradyumna; it seems to be composed by themselves, in imitation 
of the fourth stanza of Pradyumna’s Pra^asti in the Samaradit- 
yasarhksepa (p. 415), to wit: 

6i§yah §rikanakaprabhasya sukavih Sribalacandranujo 
jyayan ^rijayasinhatah pratibhaya 6rivastupalastutali» 
asmadgotramahattarah kaviguruh pradyumnasuriprabhur 
vidvad vrndakavitva§odhanadhano grantham muda^odhayat . 
Accord ng to another stanza (7. 154) in the Pra^asti of Sali- 
bhadra the present work was written down at the first inspection 
(prathamadar^) by the Ganin Prabhavacandra, the author of 
the Prabhavaka Caritra. 

The work is published for the first time (apurva) as Nr. 15 
of the series Yak)vijayagranthamala, by Shah Harakhchand 
Bhurabai, Benares, VIrasaihvat 2436 (a. d. 1910). The text 
is divided into seven Prakramas (sometimes, irregularly, called 
Prastavas), totalling 1171 stanzas. It is, on the whole, well 
edited ; the list of errata (sodhanapatram) is supplemented at 
the end of this essay. 

The scene of this story is Rajagrha, where rules King Srenika 
with his queen Cellana and his son and minister Abhayakumara. 
It is an account of the conversion and salvation of the youthful 
son of a merchant prince, Salibhadra, or, for short, Sali. His 
fathers name is Gobhadra^; his mother’s Bhadra; his sister’s, 
Subhadra. The latter is married to a merchant Dhanya. 
Gobhadra, tired of earthly futilities, turns ascetic, dies, and is 


* Hence Sali is also knoT^nn by the patronymic Gaubhadri. 
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reborn as a glorious god in the Saudharma heaven. There, 
remembering his former birth, he puts himself in touch with his 
son, and confers upon him wealth and earthly glory, so that Sali 
lives in his palace, together with his thirty-two wives, in a state 
of bliss superior to that of the gods. 

Certain merchants from a distance offer to King Srenika some 
magic shawls for so high a price that the king ironically refuses 
to buy them. They then wait upon Bhadra, Sali*s mother, 
who buys the shawls at their full price and presents them to 
her daughters-in-law. Queen Cellana hears of this, chides the 
king, and bids him get the shawls by fair means or foul. The 
king sends his doorkeeper to get the shawls from Bhadra, but 
she is unable to deliver the goods which she no longer owns. 
The doorkeeper reports this, and also that Sali is living in more 
than royal pomp. Srenika decides to see for himself, and when 
Sali beholds him in all his glory, he is seized by the conviction 
that all existence is worthless, where the highest ruler is a mere 
living creature, with feet and hands, like himself. 

This is pratyekabodhi, as Sali himself recognizes triumfantly 
in what is the climax of the story. He compares his enlighten- 
ment, to his own advantage, with that of the four classical 
Pratyekabuddhas, famous both among Buddhists and Jainas. 
Whereas they were enlightened by the perishable nature of 
mean or trivial things, Sali has recognized the futility of life 
even tho veiled by the splendor of a king in all his glory. 

Sali resorts to the Ganin Dharmaghosa, by whom he is in- 
structed in the higher religion. Urged on by his growing aversion 
to the world fvairagya) he abandons each day one of his thirty- 
two wives, so that it would take him thirty- two days to dispose 
of the lot. This comes to the notice of Dhanya, husband of 
Subhadra, Sali’s sister, who is seized by the spirit of the oc- 
casion, and exclaims that such shilly-shallying does not ferry 
one across the sea of desire. In proper course first Dhanya 
and then S^i place themselves at the feet of the Holy Lord 
Vira; go out as homeless ascetics; return after long wanderings as 
emaciated monks to Rajagrha; are not recognized by their mother 
Bhadra, but receive their parana food from Dhanya, Sali's 
mother in his former birth as a shepherd boy, named Samgama 
(see below) . They finally die of fast under a tree (padapopagama) 
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on the Vaibhara mountain, and are reborn as gods in the Heaven 
called Sarvarthasiddha. 

Sali’s glorious destiny is motivated by the story of his previous 
birth in which he performs the self-abnegating act of giving alms 
to a monk who has come to break his fast (p^ana). This is 
told in the first introductory book of the Carita, and not, as 
is the usual practice, by an omniscient Kevalin who appears at 
the proper moment at the end of the story, and explains the 
fortunes of the hero as due to his conduct in a previous birth. 
Sali's prenatal predecessor is a shepherd boy, named Sariigama, 
son of a poor widowed mother, named Dhanya. On a certain 
festal day, when everybody is feasting, she obtains, thru con- 
tributions from charitable neighbors, materials for a luscious 
meal for her boy, also anxious for a feast. Just as he is starting 
to eat, a Muni who is about to break a month’s fast comes along; 
Sariigama presents him with his food; and the Muni eats and 
blesses him. After his death Sariigama is reborn as Salibhadra 

The text presents itself under the caption of a danadharma- 
katha (1.1); more precisely as a danavadana^ (2.1). In the 
Jaina system (see our text 3.49; 5.82) ^ dana figures as one of 
the four prescripts for the life of a householder (grhidharma), 
namely, dana, ‘giving’ ; §Ila, ‘personal virtue’ ; tapas, ‘asceticism’ ; 
and bhava or bhavana, ‘meditation’. The dana, in turn, fig- 
ures under the three heads of jnanadana, ‘conferring knowledge’ ; 
abhayadana, ‘conferring security’; and annadana, ‘giving food’. 
With amazing insistence Jaina texts dwell upon annadana, es- 
pecially when it takes the form of breaking the fast of an as- 
cetic (parana). Our text is presumably the most elaborate and 
poetic exposition of the glory that ensues upon this last form of 
generosity. There is, however, scarcely a longer Jaina chronicle 


s Glossed, avadanam atyadbhutam karma. The word avadana is cer- 
teinly not ordinar^’^ in Jaina literature, but is commonly employed in Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature (Div’yavadana, Avadana^taka etc.) to designate, with 
tiresome Iteration, stories in which the karma accumulated in a certain ex- 
istence bears fruit, go<^ or evil, in a subsequent life. The word (7.94) vasi- 
candana-kalpa, ‘(ascetic) to whom the (burning) sword and (cooling) sandal 
are all the same’, as I have shown in J AOS 40.339 ff. (see below, p. 306), is 
oHhe many technical specialties that connect, in this sfere, Jaina and 
Buddhist conceptions. So also the four Pratyekabuddhas (p. 275). 

* Lf. my Life of Parsvanatha', p. 119 note. 
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which does not contain some account of, or allusion to, the 
merit of feeding a Yati. In the present text this virtue, dis- 
played in a former birth, leads Salibhadra on to the attainment 
of the true ideal of Jainism, the destruction of all karma (kslna- 
karma), thru the rigors of asceticism that disregards all suffer- 
ing, and, finally, death from starvation in a holy spot. 

The story is told very briefly and without the least omateness 
in Trisasti^alakapurusa Caritra, Parvan X = Mahavira Caritra 
10.57ff. Much later the fertile writer Jinakirti (about 1438 A. D.) 
is the author of a Dhanya^alicaritra, which, doubtless, deals 
with our theme ; see Weber, Sanskrit- und Prakrit-Handschriften^ 
vol. ii, p. 1109, note 4; C. M. Duff, The Chronology of IndiOj 
pp. 254 ff. Guerinot, Essai de Bibliographic Jaina^ no. 402 
(p. 199), registers a Jaina Gujarati tale, entitled Salibhadra 
Sahno Ras (published in Bombay, 1889). 

In a tangled form, the events of our Carita are retold in Katha- 
kosa, pp. 78 ff. of Tawney’s Translation, and, partly, in the 
AvaSyaka Tales; see Leumann, as reported by Tawney, ib, p. 
238. In Kathako^a the name of the hero is Dhanya, both in 
the pre-birth and in the present-day stories. In the Ava^yaka 
tale the pre-birth story is told with Dhanya as its hero. The 
same rebirth story occurs also as the story of Sthavara and his 
mother, at the end of Jnanasagara’s story of Ratnacuda; see 
Hertel, Indische Erzdhler, vol. vii, pp. 165 ff. (Leipzig, 1922). 

Otherwise also the worthies of the story, Gobhadra, Bhadra, 
Salibhadra, and Dhanya, have a certain standing in Jaina tradi- 
tion, Anent Gobhadra a gloss at Salibhadra Carita 3. 71 quotes 
the following Prakrit ^loka ; 

jena kayarh samannarh chammase jhanasamjamaraena, 

tarn munim udarakittim gobhaddarisirh naraassami. 

*I revere that Rishi Gobhadra, the Muni of exalted reputation, 
who, devoted to contemplation and restraint, performed as- 
ceticism for a period of six months.’ 

‘Rich as Salibhadra’, is a Jaina way of saying, ‘Rich as Croesus’ ; 
see Hemavijaya’s Katharatnakara, story 3. Very definite is 
the allusion in SinhasanadvatrinSika (Weber, Indische Studien, 
15. 291) to our Salibhadra as ‘the son of the merchant-princess 
Bhadra, who enjoyed the youthful aroma of his thirty-two wives.’ 
Identical with our Dhanya is, probably, that Dhanya who along 
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with his two wives is converted to the Jaina faith in Caritrasun- 
dara’s Mahipala Carita; see Hertel, ‘Jinakirti^s Geschichte von 
Pala und Gopala/ BKSGW, 1917, p. 19. A faint echo of our 
story is the mention of the farmer Bhadra in Saligrama, most 
generous to the poor (dinadanaparayanah) , in Mallinatha Caritra 
2. 342. Sali and the events of his life have, presumably, a 
historical kernel. 

The text, in its final form, is written in the highest style of 
mahakavya, governed by the extremest habits of Hindu rhetoric 
(alarhkara). To a Western reader its style, turgid, allusive, 
full of puns, alliterations, and double ententes, seems artificial 
or eufuistic. Aside from familiar devices, such as kala in the 
double sense of ‘accomplishment* and ‘fase of the moon* (5. 75), 
or the equally standard puns on guna and vansa (1. 16; 5. 54), 
the text goes far in the direction of independent tours-de-force. 
In 1. 31 dehe occurs in three different meanings: (sarh-)dehe, 
‘doubt*; dehe, ‘burnt*; and dehe, ‘in the body*. In 2. 13 the 
word vasa occurs in va^asthulah (sc. gavali), ‘sleek with fat*; 
suva^ah, ‘good kine*; va§ah (glossed, va^yah), ‘subjected to*; 
and va^do^dOsitah (glossed, vandhyadosadusitali) ‘free from 
the blemish of sterility*. In 2. 77 renur means once ‘dust*, 
and once ‘they jingled* (gloss, ^bdarii cakruh). In 3. 51 the 
two syllables matra occur thrice, in the senses of ‘with mother*, 
measure , and not hither’ , Yet more artificially, 3. 6, mudvahe 
nyasya tadbharam udvahe vratam udvahe, ‘having unloaded 
the burden of that upon my joy-bestowing son, I shall take upon 
myself the holy vow’, where the syllables mudvahe occur in 
three different senses. 


Exarnples of double meaning (§lesa) of one and the same syl- 
lables (indicated by the word pakse in the gloss) are 1. 15, bahu- 
Sn>opakaraka — bahudha+anyo°, ‘in many ways benefiting 
others or bahu-dhanya+upakaraka, ‘benefiting with much grain*, 
o a village. In 1. 22 kulma means ‘of good family*, and 
c ingmg to t e earth (ku-lina) ; aviparita, ‘traveled by birds’ 
avi panta) and not perverse (a-viparita) ; vipattra, ‘protecting 
against misfortune’ (vipat-tra) and ‘wingless’ (vi-pattra). Not 
m requently precise fonetics are disregarded. Thus in 5. 44 
and ‘knowing’ (vindu); in 5. 150 Madina, 

tn7 m ^ saradmata, ‘essential pusillanimitv* ; 

m 7- 122maha^marasamrambhe is either mahasamara-samrambhe 
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‘in great conflict', or maha-§ama-rasam rambhe ‘essence of 
great asceticism, O Rambha’. There is scarcely a stanza in 
the entire poem free from such rhetorical devices, some of which 
are pretty certain to occur in other texts of this class. 

The following digest (uddhara) of this Carita is made with 
reference to the events of the story and the skilful depiction 
of the characters in it, rather than the somewhat eufuistic 
diction which suits native, rather than Western, literary habits. 

DIGEST OF THE STORY OF SALIBHADRA 

First Prakrama: The Story of Samgama, 
the pious shepherd boy {pre-birth of SaUbhadra). 

Introductory stanzas extol the wish-tree (kalpadru) of the 
virtue of almsgiving (danadharma) , one of the stated items of 
Jaina religion s; invoke the protection of Nabheya ( = Rsabha), 
the first Arhat, famous for his liberality of Vira, the last Arhat, 
‘the tree of whose wisdom, rooted in his great liberality during 
his first birth, has not been uprooted by the mighty elefant 
False Doctrine' ; and, finally, of gaur devl sarasvatL ^ The 
favor of the spiritual ancestors of the author Dharmakumara, 
namely the Srisomaprabhasurayah, is next bespoken, ‘at the 
touch of whose hands (rays) there is an outburst of taste (water) 
from me who am a stone';® strength is asked for the redactor 
(§uddhakrt) ^ Sripradyumna, pupil of Srikanakaprabha, him- 
self pupil of Sridevananda ; and, lastly, praise is bespoken from 
the SrImadudayaprabhasQrayah ^ The Story of Srisalibhadra 
is then announced. 

The first chapter (prakrama) contains an account of Salibha- 


5 Defined, rather narrowly, in a gloss on danadharma, at 7.148: dana- 
rupo masopavasinah yateh ksTradanadharmah. 

* adau dhanabhave yena ghrtameghayitam. 

7 Meaning here, vak sarasvati, ‘the goddess of speech', 

* The moonstone, touched by the rays of the moon, yields water. 

’ The jejune w^ork of the original author, Dharmakumara, was adorned, 
i, e. turned into Kavya poetry, by Pradyumna; see 7.153, 156, and the stanza 
at the bottom of p. 1 of the Sanskrit introduction to the text. 

Udayaprabhasuri (about 1230 A. d.) is the author of Dharmabhyudaya 
Mahakavya, or Sariighapati Carita; see Guerinot, Essai de Bibliographic 
Jaina, pp. 79, 398. 
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dra’s existence in a former birth as the saintly youth Sarhgarna.” 
The scene is laid in the lovely and prosperous village of Sali- 
grama in the country of Magadha. The curtain rises upon the 
poor and virtuous widow Dhanya, who is bringing up her beauti- 
ful orfan boy, Samgama. He does not even know the name of 
his father. By hard chores, such as scrubbing and pounding 
grain in rich men's houses, she supports her son and herself. 
At eight years of age Samgama becomes a shepherd. By contem- 
plating the Sun (or the Arhat) "^he is led to abandon the tyranny 
of his senses, and becomes enlightened. In the manner of aSadhu, 
with staff and piece of cloth as a garment, his belly his only 
provision on the way " 3, he herds his calves in the woods outside 
the village, and passes his time in devotion to the (eight) Mothers 

(37). 

It happens that Samgama, accustomed to rough food, notices 
on a certain festival day, that delicacies are being consumed in 
every house but his own. As tho he were the son of a rich man, 
not sensing the proprieties of the situation, he asks his mother, 
politely to be sure, to prepare for him at once a pudding with 
sugar and milk. Dhanya, realizing that Samgama can not have 
evil inclinations, promises to supply him with a feast, but she 
finds that she has not the means. She bewails her low estate 
of woman and widow, and complains to her father and mother 
(both dead) that she whose name is Dhanya, ‘Wealthy', is 
unable to provide her only son even a single feast (51). 

The women of the neighborhood, disposed to be friendly, ask 
the cause of her grief. Dhanya avows that she is not grieving 
for herself, but for her son whose desire, she says with self-persi- 
flage, she is unable to gratify. ‘To-day my son, as charioteer, 
ignorantly hitched me, an old cow, to the chariot of his desire.' * ^ 
She then tells them what she needs, and the women, severally, 
send her the ingredients for a feast, rejoicing the heart of Dhanya 


* * In a gloss at 1.35 he is called Sarhgamaka; also later in the text itself, 

2.48. 

jaganmitravalokena, glossed, si]r>^o Vhahs ca. 

* 3 kuksi^mbali: may perhaps mean, *all his provision being in his belly\ 
*4 mitrbhaktibhak, glossed, astau matarah; cf. 5.65. The ‘Mothers' 

are doubtless intended in Prabandhacintamani, p. 182. 

* 5 manoratharathe dya mam avedanah sutab sutah sarhyuyoja jarad- 
gavim. 
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(73). Samgama leaves his calves in the forest, bathes, and 
returns home. Dhanya gladly serves him the pudding she has 
prepared, and then goes away in superstitious dread of looking 
on him with delight (82). Along comes, like a wish-jewel, 
or the heavenly wish-tree, a great ascetic (yati) who is about 
to break a month's feast. His brilliant presence in so humble 
a village suggests striking fenomena of nature and mythological 
events, such as Indra's elefant coming down to earth, or 
the Gahga flowing in the jungle, or the paradise-tree growing 
in the desert. ^ ^ Sarhgama realizes his opportunity, and 
determines to make the occasion redound to his spiritual 
advantage. With the hair of his body bristling with joy, he 
addresses the Muni in words of ecstatic praise of the latter's 
virtues and beneficent power. In a state of supreme love 
(bhakti) he hands him his own dish (109). The Yati, weak 
from fast, comes to himself, accepts the food, blesses Sarhgama, 
and returns to his abode (111). Mother Dhanya, returning 
from another house, not knowing what had happened in 
between, sets other food before him. This he eats, rinses his 
mouth, and, as tho he had reached the glory of a king, enters 
into a state of bliss (116). 

The rest of the chapter (prakrama) does not really advance 
the story. Sts. 117-135 are devoted to praise of the virtue 
of alms-giving (dana^ila), reinforced by sundry historical or 
legendary allusions to former danas, placed by the side of 
Sarhgama's act. In these figure the Savior Sreyansa, grandson 
of Nabheya (R^bha) ; the Princess Candana^^ who gratified 


samtosadrgbhayat ; comm, drstilaganabhayat; see Appendix iii. 

*7 airavano 'ya^^h bhupithe gangapuras ca jangale, 
marau jatah parijatah sadhur grame yad idr^ (90). 

** A quaint story, Mallinatha Caritra 7.1023 ff., tells how Candana 
gave the Lord Vira his pararia, to wit: King Satanilca attacks King Dadhi- 
vahana of Campa, who flees afright, abandoning his queen Dharini and her 
lovely daughter Vasumati. Satanika makes Dharini his chief queen, but 
decides to sell her daughter as a slave, in open market. As Vasumati stands 
there, grass on her head as a sign of slavehood, a rich merchant, Dhanavaha, 
noting her grace and nobility, asks what is her descent and name, but she 
remains silent, too proud to make an appeal. Dhanavaha takes her home to 
his wife Mula, and she lives with the pair as a cherished daughter, under the 
name of Candana. 

She, nevertheless, incurs the jealousy of her foster-mother Mula. Once, 
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Lord VIra"9, and the notorious Muladeva, who has been canonized, 
as it were, by the Jains, as, perhaps, the most imposing example 
of the virtue of dana (130) The text continues with reflections 
on Saihgama^s great act, which is sure to redound to his advan- 
tage at rebirth, even if the gods did not shower this world's goods 
upon him in his present existence (133)"^*. Unsuspected of spiri- 
tual greatness, of humble family, disregarded by illusion (Mara), 


there being no slave available, Candana washes the feet of Dhanavaha; 
during this act of filial regard her beautiful braid falls to the dusty earth; 
Dhanavaha lifts it up with his staff; Alula is confirmed in her jealousy, and de- 
cides to cut her off at the root like a poisonous creeper. When her husband 
goes to his business, she gets a barber to shave off Candana's hair; beats her; 
chains her with strong fetters; and throws her into the cellar of the house. 
She threatens her servants: any one who tells will become a sacrifice in the 
fire of her anger. In the evening Dhanavaha returns and asks where his 
daughter is. All are silent, but an old maid-servant, thinking pitifully that 
her days are short, and that Candana will perish from grief, points to the 
career where Candana is confined. He breaks open its door and sees 
Candana starv'ed, wilted, fettered like a she-elefant, bald as a nun. He 
goes to the kitchen but finds there no food, only a little coarse rice collected 
in the corner of a winnowing-basket. He tells her to eat that, until he returns 
with a blacksmith to cut her fetters. 

Candana stands there, reflecting that it would be better to give this coarse 
food to a guest, rather than that she, a princess, should eat it. It happens 
that the Holy Alahavira is wandering about the city for alms. Candana, 
fettered, winnowing-basket in hand, manages to place one foot outside the 
threshold of the house w'hile the other remains inside. In deep piety she 
offers the rice to \ ira, who, recognizing her purpose, stretches out his hand 
to receive it. 

The gods come to the spot and acclaim her generous gift. They break her 
fetters like a rotten rope. Her pretty braid is again upon her head, and she 
appears dressed as a princess. All-knowing wisdom (kevalajnana) comes to 
Candana, she turns nun; in due time she will reach nirvana. 

In AIaha\ira s biografy, Kalpasutra 5.135, Candana appears at the head 
of 36,100 nuns in Alahavira^s following. — -Other cases of blissful danas are 
cited in my ‘Life of Parsvanatha', p. 128, note 28. 
prabhur; comm, srivirah. 

See especially the excellent study of Professor PavoHni in Gior- 
nale della Sodeld Asiatica Italiana, 9. 175 ff. Other treatments and other 
matters pertaining to this subject are discussed in my article, ‘The Character 
and Adventures of AIuladeva\ Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
5ocMr/y, 1913, vol. 52, pp. 616 ff. Muladeva, as the result of his deed, becomes 
King of Beijoayada. 

mahadane pi yat tasya na sura vavr§ur vasu, 
datum kila vyalambanta tat prabhutam bhavantare. 
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he has reached enlightenment (135). Next, description of the 
boy’s mood and conduct when taken with his religious fervor; 
'Regularly he used to remember, in his mother’s absence to 
cry out in grief, "Alas, mother, (where art thou)?” But, at the 
contemplation of the Muni, she, in turn, was forgotten.’ Under 
ordinary circumstances even a thorn disturbs one’s piety, but 
now danger to life does not disturb his spirit. The great virtue 
of renouncing his food for another filled his own mouth with 
camfor, Tor what was he, a mere shepherd boy, compared with 
the Muni, a great Indra, crested with flowers?’ (143) In sundry 
other ways he continues to reflect upon the superlative qualities of 
the Muni and upon the perfect way in which he has achieved 
dana^fla: 'Having constituted me an eater of others’ food 
(paranna), my mother set before me a superb meal (paramanna). 
But I did set out food of the highest goal (paramarthanna), 
having, forsooth, attended to my own interests’ (145). 'Now 
fitly this distinguished Muni may become for me a pool of the 
ambrosia of calm, an ever reliable refuge of peace’ (146). The 
honored Mahatman, exemplar of noble men, beautiful as a 
jeweled mirror, is reflected in Sarhgama, tho he be worthless. 
Samgama’s mind is immersed in the nectar-pot of meditation ^ ^ 
which reaches to his throat; he abandons life thru fast; and 
enters that very day the pious state that results in complete 
perfection (160). 

iti ^alibhadrakathayarh prathamah prakramah samaptab- 

Second Prakrama: Birth and marriage of Sdlibhadra, 

The scene changes from the village of Saligrama to the city 
of Rajag^ha in the land of Magadha in Jambudvipa, all of which 
places are described at length in the conventional, florid style 
practised by Kavya writers, especially in connection with geo- 
grafical and person names. There rules the glorious and pious 
kingSrenika (Bimbisara), familiar to both Buddhist and Jaina 
legend. Srenika is blessed with a perfect wife, Ceilana, and an 
intellectual son, prince Abhayakumara, who acts as his minister^ 


saniadhana=samadhi. 

*3 All three are mentioned tc^ether (Ceilana as Cillana) in Kathakosa^ 
pp. 175 ff.; Hemavijaya’s Katharatnakara, story 82; Srenika and Abhaya 
figure much in Rauhiijeya Caritra; in Hemav'ijaya, stories 85, 176; in Hema- 
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(36). In the same capital lives a merchant-prince Gobhadra, 
with his wife Bhadra, sunk in the depths of connubial bliss (47). 
The soul of Samgama, in the fulness of time, descends into the 
womb of Bhadra. She sees in a dream a field of ripe rice 
which looks as tho it had come from Saligrama (‘Rice-village^ 
reports the dream to her husband; and is told that she is big 
with a son. She is taken with a pregnant woman’s desire 
(dohada), in this instance, desire to give alms, in which desire 
her husband supports her loyally. 

At the end of nine months she gives birth to a son (63). All 
the town joins in his birth-festival; the child is given the name 
Salibhadra (to match the dream, as well as the names of his 
parents) ; and he is put in charge of reliable nurses. Every 
stage of his development, such as crawling, ^ ® walking, eating, 
talking, furnishes his father occasion for sacramental celebrations. 
As a child he plays about with animal companions, dressed in 
baby finer>% a joy to his parents (82). ‘Some children are filthy 
as swine; some, frisky as monkeys; some croak weirdly like 
frogs; and some are like wild elefants. Sali, however, loves 
cleanliness like a high-bred horse; is clean-limbed as a tortoise; 
mighty as a lion; and pure as an ascetic.’ He is in due 
time made over to a noble teacher by whom he is instructed in 
the 72 accomplishments (kalah) of a young gentleman (87). 

Salibhadra reaches young manhood in a marvelous state of 
beauty, which gives rise to a detailed comparison of his every 
part with the correspondingly beautiful things in nature. ‘Afraid 
of the overpowering lustre of his body, the yellow-blossomed 
pandamus arranges to protect itself, as it were, by a hedge of 
thorns’ (92). His every part is described painstakingly: feet, 
legs, navel, heart, arms, hands, throat, teeth, cheeks, face, brow, 

candra’s Commentary on Yogasastra 2.114; Srenika and Celana (!) in 
Mahavira Carita 10.90; etc. Cf. Weber, Samyaktva-KaumudI, p. 12. 

Allusion to the soul s former home, which, by the terms of its name, 
is supposed to abound in rice-fields. For dreams that foretell the birth of a 
noble child, see my ‘Life of Parsvanatha’, p. 189 ff. Such dreams are known 
as mahasvapna, ‘great-dream'. 

*5 See the author, JAOS 40.1 ff., especially 17 ff. 
rin^anam, text, for rinkhanam; see Appendix vi. 
puri^asukarah kecic capalyakapayah pare, mayugomayavah ke 'pi 
l^la \yala ivetare, pa\dtr>^apritijatyasvah sariilinangatvakacchapah, sa tu 
sinha ivaujas\d samavan ^mavan iva. 
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eyes, forehead, and hair. In a final burst of ecstasy his beauty 
is said to excel that of other men, to be equal to that of the gods, 
and to be highly admired by the Naga maidens dwelling in the 
lower world (Patala). In addition, dana (alms-giving) , the most 
distinguished among virtues, ^ ® like payasa (pudding) among 
foods, makes Salibhadra shine as prince among young men (113). 

Father Gobhadra, seeing his son such a paragon, chooses for 
him 32 beautiful maidens of Rajagrha, as tho they were four 
times eight picked from the eight crores of heavenly women. 
They are accomplished, of good family, and all their bodily parts 
are like the lotus matching Salibhadra's perfections. Follow- 
ing brilliant marriage festivities, Salibhadra lives with his wives 
devoted by day and by night to the pleasures of the senses, a 
veritable elefant among women (140). 

it) §r)§alibhadracarite janmavivahavarnano nama 
dvitiyab prakramab- 

Third Prakrama: 

Gobhadra turns ascetic, dies, and becomes a god. He returns 
to shower blessings upon Salibhadra, in which the 
six seasons cooperate with him. 

Gobhadra regards the perfections of his son as a good omen, 
pointing to the fulfilment of his own career. Whereas some sons 
like gambling, rifle one's property, or, like an overdue debt, 
bring sorrow, others, gifted with the virtues of the golden age, 
afford success and joy, as tho they constituted uncounted merit 
(punya). ^Now that son of mine is like a black wish-jewel 
for increase of fortune, an antidote against sorrow, a joy to the 
coral-tree of the law.' Gobhadra decides to unload the burden 
of householdership upon this son of a lovely mother ^ and to 
take the vow: ‘When there is a beautiful, beloved son, acknow- 


“ * Carried over from his pre-birth as Samgama who gained merit (punya) 
by feeding the ascetic (p. 265). 

They are, in fact, padmini. 

3® narikuhjaratam yati. 

3* kr§oacitrakah, glossed by, kali cintamanih; previously (1.85), kr§nas 
citrakab. 

3 * bhadramatura, apparently only in Pacini, wdth pun on the name of 
his mother Bhadra; see Appendix iv. 
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ledged to be a region-elefant, (the father) who does not desert 
the householder’s desire verily is a cattle-herd.*^^ (7). 
Just as his thoughts are turning to Vira, the park-keeper an- 
nounces the arrival of that Holy Saint himself. Gobhadra with 
a select retinue goes to honor Vardhamana on Mount Vaibhara 
and listens to a sermon of his on saihsara. Gobhadra is inspired 
to devote himself to pure religion ^ 4. Returning to his wife, 
he extols her many graces and virtues, which have led him on 
the way to religion, and requests her consent to his undergoing the 
dik§a with the Lord Vira, in order that he may obtain the fourth 
and greatest purpose of lifers (22). Bhadra remonstrates 
tearfully ; she is weak, and has but a single son : will he abandon 
them both ? In such case, is not staying at home more meritorious 
than the monk’s vow? *The male elefant may rudely spurn 
the lotus ^ ^ which clings to his feet, but how can even the most 
restive elefant cast off the spots on his face and trunk ^ ? which are 
bom on his body^^?' (27). After other arguments involving 
figurative, punning, or alliterative exhibits of no mean quality, she 
clinches her argument by the dogma that a true man is the one 
to uphold the family, not woman, weak and ignorant by name 
and nature (30). 

Gobhadra retorts that she has, after all, her son to protect her; 
that merit (punya) is the essential at the two ends (beginning 
and end) of existence, man’s undertakings in between being non- 
essential; that religion (dharma) seeks no opportunity against 
man, whereas death ever lurks; that contempt for a child is 


supratike sati prite pratite diggaje 'ngaje, nai^nim yas tyajaty 
asaiti satyarii pasupatih sa tu. The verse is a no more than usual example of 
the double entente style of the entire text : supratika, in addition to meaning 
'beautifur, is also the proper name of a region-elefant; ai^ni asa means both 
‘householder’s desire’, and, ‘Siva’s quarter, the north-east’; and pasupati 
means both ‘cattle-herd’, and ‘Siva’. 

4 4 suklapaksikatvena dharmamanasam ana^. 

^ 4 s This is moksa, ‘release’, the three others being dharma, ‘religion’; 

artha, property’; and kama, ‘love’. Cf. Vasupujya Carita 4.8 ff.; Ratnacu^a 
(Hertel's Translation, p. 169); our Carita in the gloss to 2.112. 

^ 46 padmini, with double entente, ‘female elefant’; so according to the 
Lexicografers. 

4 7 padma, to pun with padmini. 

4 * ahgaja with pun on the meaning ‘son’. 
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unbecoming in the wise. ^ ^ The conclusion to be drawn is 
that, strong in her son, she should help her husband to fulfil 
his high purpose (39). Bhadra is silenced by her husband’s 
argument. They both call on Salibhadra, who receives them in 
great state, and with the reverence becoming in a son (44). 
The father now addresses his son, who is seated on his lap, as 
an intelligent being of strong character. He points out that 
Salibhadra, as his noble successor, must undertake the life of 
a pious householder with its three stages of childhood, youth 
and old age, devoted to the fourfold dharma ^ He, Gobhadra, 
on the other hand, must prepare himself for victory over the 
enemy of Bhava (pious meditation). Having wisely crossed 
the sorrowful river of householdership, in the company of Sali- 
bhadra’s mother, he is now asking her for the ferry- money, i. e., 
presumably, the price to be paid for release from the further 
responsibilities of householdership (52). 

Salibhadra, for his part, objects to his father’s unloading the 
responsibility of a head of a family upon himself, a mere child. 
‘Having yourself cut the snare of sariisara, like the fish Rohita ^ 

O father, will you go away and abandon us that are a fright, 
just where we are?’ (56). But Gobhadra insists that it is Sali- 
bhadra ’s duty to promote his spiritual efforts, if for no other 
reason, because a father’s glory in heaven confers honor upon 
the son. Turning to his wafe Bhadra, he bids her show true 
love to her son thru firm resolution, and, supported by her 
thirty-two daughters-in-law, keep up his household. After 
eight days’ ceremonies preparatory to his niskramana ^ Go- 
bhadra takes the vow at Lord Vira’s hand; accumulates great 
merit thru ascetic practice; dies from fast; and is reborn as a 
god (sura) in the Saudharma heaven ^ 3 (72). 

Up in heaven Gobhadra puts himself into rapport with his 
son. He remembers that, whereas he himself is a warrior, strong 


3 > See under proverbs below, Appendix i. 

dana-sHa-tapo-bhava-catuh^Iena ^litah. 

Text, rohitamatsyas, glossed, matsyarajas tu rohitah. Converseiy, 
the fish Taoduia» owing to his guilt in eating other fish, goes to the seventh 
hell, Bhavadevasuri’s P^svanatha Caritra 3.393. 

The solemn act of going out from home to homelessness. 

<3 Gobhadra seems to have high standing in Jaina tradition according 
to the Prakrit sloka, quoted on p. 261. 
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in his reliance upon the Jina, his son has been left behind to 
fight the battle of life, with only his mother to stand by him. 
He decides to quench Sali’s sorrows with an ambrosia shower 
from his own heavenly world. He leaves behind his glorious 
state, and visits his son (83), bringing with him, as presents to 
himself and wives, diadems, garments fine-spun as tho made of 
the rays of the moon, unguents made from sandal, and wreaths 
made of the flowers of mandara, the coral-tree of paradise (87). 
Sali obtains from his father divine grace and beauty that ever 
renews itself ; his affairs prosper of themselves, being, in this and 
other regards, superior to the gods who must call their minds 
into action before they can accomplish anything (104). ‘The 
Lords of the World (bhuvanadhi§varah), in comparison with 
Salibhadra, take demonic (asura) character, whereas the in- 
habitants of Hell are doubly lowered by him’ (105). The gods, 
in Jaina classification ^ 4 (bhuvanadhISvara, vyantara, jyotiska, 
vaimanika), are separately shown to be inferior to Salibhadra 
(109). He gives alms on an unheard-of scale of liberality (112). 
His 32 large-eyes wives afford him connubial bliss to a degree 
commensurate with his virtues (117). The happiness which is 
enjoyed by both mortals and immortals, superior to the whole 
world, comes to him, of all others, just as, e. g., wisdom and skill 
to a minister, or the rivers Ganga and Sindhu to the great ocean 
(120). The seasons ‘*5 show him love, extol him and cater to 
his pleasures. For instance, in summer, ‘The mountains, be- 
holding the world in the flashes of lightning, roar, as it were, 
in thunderous voice: “There is no one on the stool of the earth 
like in beauty to Sali” ’ (134). Or, ‘In winter when the sun’s 
glory is dimmed by snowfalls, the sun of Sali’s happiness is in no 
wise diminished (145). And so, in their order, all the seasons 
pleasure him, who is rich in virtue, just as virtues bring happi- 
ness to a great monarch, or holy vows to a g;reat ascetic (154). 

iti §rl§alibhadracarite gobhadragamanartusatkavarnano 
nama trtlyab prakramafi. 


Cf. Hertel, PariUstaparvan, pp. 14 ff. 

• following type of description, referred to as rtu^atkavaroana 

I j ^ ^ ^ chapter, is also known as sadptuvarnana, each meaning 

d^ption of the six seasons^ see Hemavijaya^s Katharatnakara, story 72 
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Fourth Prakrama: The magic shawls; King Srenika visits 
Sdlibhadra; Sdlibhadra' s enlightenment (pratyekabodhi) . 

To the city of Rajagjha come from another country certain 
merchants with their goods. They first present themselves to 
King Srenika. The King asks them whence they have come 
with their honest ware They reply that they are from the 
country where rules King Nepala, and have with them a stock of 
rare shawls ^ which they wish to dispose of to the King. These 
garments are warm in winter, cool in summer, delicate as §irisa 
blossoms, and of enormous size. Thereupon they exhibit their 
precious wares to the King, as poets exhibit their compositions 
to a connoisseur (14). The King asks for some tangible proof 
of their value and is told that in winter a brass pot full of butter 
melts when enveloped in one of them, but that the same garment, 
in the noon-heat, makes a pot of ghee freeze. The King then 
asks the price and the merchants demand a lakh of gold. In 
amazement he retorts that, with such a sum, one may collect 
elefants, horses, and men, that will ensure victory in battle; 
but what power has a mere garment? The queen (Cellana), 
joining the king unexpectedly, crushes the merchants’ hope of 
doing business by spurning these jewels of garments, as being 
of no more use than a bull’s dew-lap. Thereupon the merchants 
go to the abode of Salibhadra (25). 

His mother Bhadra, having elicited by questions the vir- 
tues of the garments, buys them, eight in number, at their 
original price, cuts them up, and distributes the pieces among 
her 32 daughters-in-law, as foot-rugs. They, in turn, place 
them under Sali’s feet (31). Bhadra’s generosity elicits a group of 
proverbial stanzas on the relation of mothers-in-law to daughters- 
in-law: 'Some mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law, by nature 
wind and gall ^ as it were (in the same body), live in strife with 
one another, and act like co-wives (in quarrel)’. Under pretense 
of friendship, they carry on, in their own interest, intrigues, 
such as are customary in the seraglio of a minister (44). 

In the meantime Cellana, King Srenika’s queen, learns from 
the gossip of her tire-women what had happened in the matter 


akanakritakrayanakah ; see Appendix ii. 
ratnakambala^mbalah. 

** Emend vattapittaprakrti to vata®. 
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of the wonderful shawls. She chides the king for not having 
acquired them, and asks him to take them by force. The king 
sends a confidential servant to the merchants to demand the 
garments, but they inform him that Bhadra, Sali’s mother, has 
secured them. When this answer is brought to the king, he, 
mindful of his earlier money scruples, determines to gratify 
the queen s desire. He sends a door-keeper to Bhadra to 
obtain the garments at their proper price. Bhadra tells 
him that, tho neither price nor reluctance to part with the treasure 
counts when the king commands, she is unable to comply with 
the king s request, because she has already presented the shawls 
to her daughters- in-law (66). The door-keeper, wondering what 
sort of people Sali and his wives may be, reports to the king that 
Sali is living in more than royal pomp, and that his mother 
has distributed the costly garments among her daughters-in-law. 
The queen s ironic importunities have the effect of weaving Salihs 
image into the king s soul ; he sends his door-keeper a second 
time to Sali s palace with an invitation to wait upon the king. 
Bhadra, his mother, goes instead, and tells the king that her 
son does not leave the top of his palace even to visit his pleasure 
grove, any more than, for instance, Religion (dharma) leaves 
Aryade^a (orthodox India). She, in turn, invites the king to 
grace her house with his presence; the king accepts the invitation. 
She arranges her palace for lavish hospitality. The king arrives, 
is received in state, and seats himself upon a jeweled throne (112). 

Bhadra tells her son that the king has come, but he says 
absent-mindedly: ‘Look over the ware, weigh it, pay for it, 
and take it. Bhadra, delighted, exclaims that she is the 
most fortunate of women, because her son is so deeply immersed 
in pleasure as to misunderstand a plain statement. She re- 
plies that the king is present in all his majesty. ‘The report, 
It IS the king!’\ tho of one foot (i, e. one word), enters marvel- 
ously the root of Sali’s ear, like a centipede (‘hundred-foot’), 
and brings him to repentance’ (120). S^i reflects that even 
the Strong are of no account: that existence itself is destruction. 


sreniW;* ^ seems to me founded upon a pun between 

Mv M ^ h-- the latter. 

Similarly Mahaviracarita 10 . 106 . 


s® lilagarbhesvarah. 
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where the highest ruler is a mere living creature with feet and 
hands like himself (121). The idea that such a king is of no 
consequence is turned into a pratyekabodhi motif, s* i. e., it 
becomes for Sali, uninstructed, the particular occasion for spiritu- 
al insight: ^Of him that wears the shape of a mere bubble 
in the ocean of sarhsara, how much is his princehood valued 
by the wise? Out upon this non-existing glory which has no 
more permanent habitat than a wandering harlot*. T know that 
the Lord of the three worlds, holy Vira, is my refuge; what use 
have I then for this eunuch king of a chess-board?* One is a 
real king only thru great virtue ; what other king can then pre- 
vail against him? (128). 

As if to clinch his own enlightenment by a particular event 
(pratyekabodhi), he recalls the four classical pratyekabuddhas, 
famous alike both among Buddhists and Jains, *The world- 
disgust (vairagya) of the king of Kalinga (Karakan^u), why 
was it based upon (the spectacle of) a feeble bull?*^* And he 
contrasts (to his own advantage) the depressing circumstances 
of all the four Pratyekabuddhas* enlightenment with his own, 
which is occasioned by a king in all his glory — one might suppose a 
sight the reverse of depressing: Sali*s vairagya has mounted 
‘like a warrior equipped for battle upon the king-elefant' (130). 

‘Because the king of Pahcala (Dommuha, Durmukha) saw a 
fallen flag, he became disaffected (with the world); but this 
(§ali) saw the king aloft in shining joy and serenity (and became 
disaffected)* (131). 

‘By way of a bracelet Nami*s vairagya came and w^as estab- 
lished, but SaH*s vairag>^a came even by way of the king' (132). 

‘The sarhvega (spiritual awakening) of Naggati ^ ^ was incited 


s* For pratyekabodhi see my *Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior 
Parsvanatha', pp. 5, 116 note. An additional instance of this mode of con- 
version by a particular (single) event, in Prabandhacintamani, p. 29. 
Umasvati’s Tattvarthadhigama Sutra 10.7 the pratyekabuddha is fitly con- 
trasted with the bodhita: the first is enlightened by himself, the second by 
the instruction of another. 

5* A sloka similar to the Prakrit in Jacobi, Ausgewdhlte Erzahlungen, 
p. 38 bottom, is quoted in the gloss: svetarii sujatam suvibhaktasfngarh 
gosthangane viksya vf^rh jarartam, rddhim tv anrddhim (text, tvarddhim) 
prasamiksya bodhat kalingarajarsir avapa dharmam. 

S3 For the form of this word see App>endix ii. 
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like a veritable kokila bird, when he came upon the fallen fruit 
of a mango-tree, but this man-lion^s (Sali’s) saihvega rose, lion- 
fashion, when he came upon the king' (133). 

ThoSali now, like one of true faith, looks upon Srenika as the 
unwelcome sight of error, he respects his mother’s wish, and 
descends with his wives from the seventh story of his palace 
to pay his respects. The king is delighted with him, embraces 
him, and, amorously ^ 4^ sets him upon his hip. The king enjoys 
the highest bliss from this contact, whereas Sali breaks into tears 
(140). Bhadra tells the king that Sali, accustomed to heavenly 
wreaths, clothes, food, and unguents, furnished him by his father, 
who is a god in heaven, abhors exceedingly men’s breath. ^ s 
She begs him to let go Sali, who is the pet of Fortune, and tender 
as a lotus ^ The King releases Sali who again retires with his 
wives to the upper terrace of his palace (145). 

Now Bhadra orders a grand shampoo for the king. As he is 
being finally rinsed, his signet ring falls into the water, ‘like a 
beloved mistress in her tantrums, when she has become subject 
to anger and pride.’ The king is annoyed by the loss, but when, 
at Bhadra’s order, the water is drawn off by a servant-maid, 
he easily sees the ring in the bath. ‘Like a villager in the midst 
of city-folk, like a coward in the midst of heroes, ^ ^ like a pauper 
in the midst of the rich, like a fool in the midst of the wise, it 
seems now a lustreless thing among jewels’ s ® (156). This chills 
his love for Sali, tho, at the same time, he recognizes his superior 
character. With play upon Sali’s name (‘Rice’), he exclaims: 

While we, Barley’ ^ having fallen from our place, must endure 
splitting and other treatment of grain, ‘Rice’ (Sali) alone of all 


perhaps, what seems to be intended by the expression tarn 
ubhrd utsangarahge rangan nyavlvi^t. The Digest parafrases, svotsange 
tarn ^lim nidhayacikridat. Cf., later on in the digest, Salihs thought, mayy 
api hanta svami vartate (p. 4, 1.6 from bottom). 

® * narasvasav3'’asair doduyatetaram. 

S ‘The Khohast remarks that lotuses are crushed (indiff rently) either 
by the hand (kara) of a king, or the trunk (kara) of an elefant, the king being 
addressed here in both aspects (rajakunjara, ‘king-elefant’). 

‘ 7 Read sure$u for sure 5 u. 

This is, again, a kind of pratyekabodhi. 

D , —yavafi, according to the gloss (only in Lexicografers). 

But the word plays with another meaning, namely, ‘fond of horses’. 
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grains is not crushed' (166). ‘No lie it is, he is surely ‘Rice' 
(Sali), crest-jewel of noble grains, for whose grains of virtue 
the king-parrots yearn forsooth' (167). The king, in this way, 
realizes that Sali, as the impersonation of the Jina, has unex- 
pectedly served him also for a noble purpose. Bhadra then 
entertains the king sumptuously, and showers gifts upon him; 
the king returns to his palace (172). 

iti Salibhadrakathayarii Sri^renikagamanavarnano 
nama caturthali prakramah. 

Fifth Prakrama: Sdlibhadra decides to turn ascetic^ after 
debating the matter with his mother. His brother-in-law 
anticipates his course. 

The fifth chapter announces its theme: ‘The row of “Rice's" 
virtue-grains, can it in any way be counted? Yet the greatness 
of its measure must be divulged.' ‘The bliss of mortals and 
immortals, the rivers Ganga and Sindhu ^ become tasteless 
in the overflowing ocean of Sali's vairagya (loss of taste for the 
world), produced by the mere sight of the king*. As an elefant- 
keeper stains a scent-elefant ^ 3, so the king stains him with 
the Vermillion of passionlessness. A Bfhaspati in discernment, 
he considers the secret of contending against the Demon Il- 
lusion. The existence of kings has brought him bliss (thru 
pratyekabodhi) ; his spiritual eye is clear as a star (7) . Neverthe- 
less (remembering how he had attracted the king) he rails at the 
‘royal serpent' ^ who constantly seeks to devour the unwary 
serpent-folk ® and decides to resort to the mantra (sacred 
formula) and the divinity which will prevent the destruction of 
bliss by the ‘king-disease'^^ (14). In this frame of mind he 


Read sarvasasye§u for sarvasasye^u. 

saleb punyaka^asreni};! kiih ganeya katharhcana, idamiyah param 
manamahima paribhavyatam. 

Ganga in heaven where live the immortals; Sindhu upon earth where 
mortals live. 

*3 Elefant during rut. 

rajasarpa; double entente, ‘royal serpent’, and ‘anaconda’, 
bhogi-loka: double entente, ‘serpent-folk’, and ‘folk devoted to the 

senses’. 

** rajamandya: double entente, ‘king as cause of disease’, and~k§aya- 
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resorts to the Gana-leader (Suri) Dharmaghosa ^ instructor 
in war against the ‘Serpent Existence’, who teaches him in a 
largish sermon how to cast off the fetters that bind to the world, 
by abandoning the triad of sins, and adopting the three restraints 
(gupti)* Lauded by the three potencies, bhus, bhuvas, and svar, 
he will then become ‘Lord of the World’ (35). Sali, in ecstasy 
cries out, ‘I will abandon existence, and, thru your teaching, 
apply my mind to Salvation’. He then promises to return, as 
soon as he has bid farewell to his tenderhearted, loving 
mother (37). 

Returning to the city he seats himself upon the roof of his 
palace, and lets his body hold communion with his mind. Like 
a good servant, his body promises obedience in the great under- 
taking before him: ‘Then may I (the Body), bravely enduring 
hardships, stoutly bearing the burden imposed upon me, swift 
to obey thy (the Mind’s) orders, not plunging into disrepute — 
may I, as thy servant, thus strive to fulfil thy every intention, 
so that (thou) my Master, after having obtained control, shalt 
not fail of thy purpose.’ Grasping now this connection of 
the Mind with its vehicle, the Body, Sali regards existence 
as a victorious race, run by a horse in one day (a^vina), coming 
to an end to-day or to-morrow (adya^vina; 46). 

He meets his mother, and tells her that he has heard from 
the mouth of the Guru the Law that furnishes refuge, and that 
he is exceedingly pleased with it. A mother should feel honored 
by a son whose numberless virtues confer honor upon the family 
(54). Bhadra is much rejoiced, yet points out that the son of 
his father (Gobhadra) is not the bond-servant of lust, even tho 
he is sunk m the delights of Fortune (Sri) ; the Jaina truth sits 
upon him as does the milk of a lioness upon a golden dish 7®. 


roga or rajayaksma, ‘consumption\ 

^^under of the Law , frequently mentioned on similar occasions; e. g., 
atnacu^ Hertel s Translation; Hemavijaya's Katharatnakara, 

' his analysis of the Adisvara Caritra. p. 13. in Studi ludiani 

d% tilologia Indo-Iranica, vol. 7 (1908). 

« * In this stanza the author employs the four reduplicated participial 
a jec ues sa^ i, \^avahi, cacali, papati in the order in which they occur in 
Panmi; see Appendix iv. 

* \\ ith conventional pun upon guna and van^. 

Proverbial, see Appendix i. 
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Enough for him, therefore, that he devote himself to a pious 
house-holder^s life (grhidharma) : let him practise to perfection 
(samyaktva) the twelve vows of laymen (60). 

But bali soon disabuses her mind as to his intentions: ‘Thou 
didst, O Mother, fitly say a faultless word, “Thou (Sali) art 
the son of that father (Gobhadra)". Now ponder the signi- 
ficance of that statement’ (63). ‘Leaving out of question the 
possible superiority of children over parents, how can I be 
the son of an imperial Sage, and yet be devoted to the five 
senses?’ (64). ‘If thru thee, tho thou art but a single mother, 
1 am thus happy here, what then is to be said of good conduct 
in which the eight good Mothers are involved?’ (65). ‘With 
me as a son, being the earth-sustaining boar (Visnu Avatar), 
having the form of Purusottama, be thou, O mother, like the 
primordial she-boar, blessed in thy son’ (66). In several 
other stanzas Sali argues that the ascetic state will redound to 
the glory of both himself and his mother. ‘The difference be- 
tween a Sadhu (monk) and a Sravaka (lay-disciple) is said to be 
like that between Mount Meru and a mustard-seed; how can I 
then, O Mother, become an adept (siddhartha) ^ ^ while living 
the life of a house-holder’? (67). ‘O Mother, do not therefore 
delay (thy permission)! Be thou the mother of a hero, a 
campaka-wreath among flower-garlands!’ (69). 

Bhadra, struck by these words, as if by a hurricane, rolls 
in a swoon upon the stool of the earth, like a creeper cut from 
its root. No sooner is she restored than she resorts to every 
argument dictated by her love and Sali’s advantage, to induce 
him not to abandon her so early in life. Her love clings to 
him as a creeper to a tree ; without him she is bereft of support ; 
she is a heaven full of constellations, yet without sheen. Resig- 
nation does not suit early youth (76). She pleads quaintly: 
‘My child, like a verb-root that has two voices (parasmaipada and 
atmanepada), thou enjoyest the bliss of both mortals and im- 
mortals; therefore it befits thee to occupy the two stations 
(padadvayi) of this world and the next world’ (78). Then, 


The eight sacred writings. Gloss, a§tau pravacanamatarah ; cf. 

1.3L 

adipotriol — adivarahi. 

7 3 Pun on the meaning, Vhite mustard'. 
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following another line, Bhadra points out that Sail’s father had 
not taken the vow before he had adorned the family mountain 
with a young lion (namely, Sali) ; that, therefore, Sali also should 
first produce a son ; afterwards he might place, as a coping, upon 
the temple of practical piety the five great vows (of a yati). 
For the present it is not fit that he should turn away (vairagya) 
from a world full of heavenly pleasures (90). 

The son of Gobhadra (Gaubhadri) replies that his mother is 
preaching earthly, rather than heavenly interests ; as for himself, 
he is sated with pleasure, because the pranava (om) is established 
for him, embracing the knowledge (veda) which causes to spring 
up aversion to the world (99). 

Returning to his evil experience with the king he bitterly 
exclaims: ‘That influence which is spat out (left behind) by 
licentious king-demons must be avoided like eating by night’ ^ ^ 
(104). Further stanzas in the same strain contrast the call of 
the Lord Vira to a holy life, which sits like a diadem upon the 
head, with the king’s command which had suddenly fallen upon 
Sali to his injury and sorrow: ‘The crow, “possession by the 
king”, making noise on high, surely bodes misfortune as it 
touches my head’ (112). This is followed by four proverbs 
(115-118) which show how sensitive to treatment are noble 
things as contrasted with ignoble ones ; e. g., ‘A common garment 
is cleansed by pounding it with alcali-stones; a garment of the 
gods, on the other hand, is spoiled by the mere touch of man’ 
(117). Thus the son of Gobhadra regards the king’s favors as 
degradation, whereas others would delight in being his slaves: 
his soul and body are alike afflicted by him (122). 

Bhadra, in great grief, takes up this same idea: the king 
(raj an) has turned out to be the king-disease (rajamandya) ; 
she has performed a grievous ajakifpaniya ^ s act in introducing 
to him her son who is now afflicted by the king’s breath. Never- 
theless, she continues to argue the trials of ascetic life; the needs 
of her widowhood; the loveliness of his wives; his own charm- 
ing youth; and the god-like career of sensuous pleasure open to 
him. Sali finally yields to his mother’s eloquence to the extent 


J** A sin with the Jainas. The ni^bhojanavirati, ‘abstention from eating 
by night’, is descriM and illustrated in Vasupujya Carita 1.412-567. 

7 5 See Appendix iv. 
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of abandoning one wife at a time, each day, so that it would take 
him 32 days to dispose of the lot (140). 

Now there lives in that same city Subhadra, a younger sister 
of Sali, married to an excellent, virtuous husband, Dhanya by 
name. One day while Dhanya is bathing, tears drop from his 
wife’s eyes upon his shoulder. Asked for the reason, she says 
that she is grieved because her brother, in order to restrain his 
senses, is daily giving up, one by one, his beloved wives. Dhanya 
replies that such cowardly conduct does not ferry one across 
the sea of desires; if procrastination in love and business 
be ruinous, how much more speedy should be progress in religion? 
(151). Dhanya’s seven other wives, taking Subhadra’s (and, in- 
cidentally, Sail’s) part, then ask him why he himself is not practis- 
ing what he is preaching: 'Even cowards, more’s the pity, 
can tell all about battles, but they scarcely breathe when strife 
roars its strident sounds’ (153). Dhanya exclaims joyously 
that they, his wives, have become his spiritual guides; he will 
wait upon the Jina Lord to learn the holy life of an ascetic. As 
is usual in these cases, the wives make a show of objecting to 
being left without male support, and propose to follow him into 
homelessness. Dhanya is rejoiced, praises his wives, and medi- 
tates upon the arrival of the Lord Vira (166). 

iti ^riSalibhadralilakathayam pancamah prastavahi ( ! here, 
instead of prakramah). 

Sixth Prakratna: Soli turns monk; his wanderings; his return 
home; and his pdrana by his mother in the preceding birth. 

In the meantime the Lord Vira, string of pearls of the triad 
bhus, bhuvas, and svar, guide across the waters of existence, 
attended by Suras, who prepared his samavasarana ^ 7^ arrives 
on the Vaibhara mountain. His arrival is opportunely coinci- 
dent with the faith that has come to Salibhadra. Dhanya, who 
knows Vira, the Cakravartin (Emperor) of the Holy Law, goes 
in company with his wives to the feet of the Lord, in order to 
obtain from him the means of salvation (8). Sali then points 
out reproachfully to his mother Bhadra, that his sister (Subhadra) 


7® Two items of the puru^artha; see page 270, note 35. 
7 7 Place of descent from heaven, a technical Jaina term. 
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and^her husband (Dhanya) have assumed leadership in heroic 
conduct: why may he not follow them? (11). Bhadra, re- 
alizing at last that Sali can not be swerved from his purpose^ 
tells king Srenika that her son desired to take vows with the Saint 
Vira, and asks him for the royal insignia, — golden pot, diadem, 
umbrella, and chowries, — in order to institute for her son the 
great festival of consecration (diksa). The king, at first, 
questions whether Sali will be able to endure the hardships of 
ascetic life, but, finally realizing Sali's noble purpose, promises 
to arrange himself his ceremony of niskramana ^ He dismisses 
Bhadra in a state of delight (22). 

Sali asks his father, the Sura Gobhadra, by whose grace, 
he knows, he has so far tasted the sensual bliss that belongs to 
the gods, to favor him still farther by making his earthly bliss 
bear fruit in the solemn act of ‘going out’. He then enjoins 
upon his wives the care of his mother (35). After ‘hero-flags’ 
have been placed upon the caitya sanctuaries, Sali proceeds to 
the bath pavillion, where divine maidens pour over him the 
water of consecration; perfume and adorn him; and perform 
many other festive and sacramental acts in which the king’s 
insignia play a part (50). Thereupon he proceeds in the company 
of the king, his mother, and his wives to the place of VIra’s 
samavasarana, and reverently asks the Lord of the World to 
guide him to the religion that brings nirvana. He puts on the 
monk s robe (paricivaritab) \ plucks out his hair ^ 5, which Bhadra 
gathers up together with his jewels; and is given by Holy VIra 
himself the rank of a wandering ascetic (57). 

Dhanya, his brother-in-law, with Subhadra his wife (Sali’s 
sister), follows him into homelessness. The king returns to 
R^j^gtba. Bhadra and Sali’s wives also go back sadly to a home 
which now seems like a divine grove without devadru trees, 
like heaven without the sun, like the firmament without the moon, 
like a country without king (64). The wives feel like an army 
abandoned by its leader, like duties performed without knowledge, 
like magic rites, ineffective because done without a spell, like 
a catena of virtue without good fortune, like she-elefants without 
the lord of the herd, like a threshing-floor without grain. They 


See above, p. 271. 

7* See my ‘Life of Parsvanatha^ p. 115, note. 
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reproach themselves for not having followed him on the road to 
heaven, as stars follow the moon at themoment of his eclipse(73). 

Dhanya and Sali learn the scriptures from the mouth of the 
Saint Gautama®®, and then enter upon a course of severe as- 
ceticism whose rigors in every particular of life, such as food, 
clothes, and bed, are effectively contrasted with the Sages’ 
former life of luxury (99). They engage in fasts of one, two, 
three, and four months respectively, in consequence of which 
their figures become lean and emaciated. They revere many 
Jaina ikons, and practise severe forms of asceticism, actuated 
thruout by their longing for perfection. Freed from all earthly 
attachments, they move without haste upon the mendicant’s 
path. In the end they are so emaciated that their skeletons 
rattle in their bodies. In the company of the Lord Vira, and 
endowed with the (five) samitis ® S they arrive at the end of twelve 
years at the city of Rajagrha (112). The Lord Vira makes his 
samavasarana upon Mount Vaibhara, and is there revered by 
the people. As the two Munis are about to break a month’s 
fast, they consult the Jina Lord, w^ho advises them to let Sali’s 
mother perform this pious act (120). Unperceived by their 
former friends, they quickly go to Bhadra’s palace (126), and 
tand in the customary place of mendicants, emaciated, silent, 
motionless (138). 

Bhadra is rejoiced at the arrival of her daughter (Subhadra), 
her son (Sali), her son-in-law (Dhanya), and the holy Lord 
Vira, and communicates the event to Sali’s wives. She glories 
especially in the presence of Vira and Salibhadra, the latter 
being her sole possession, the life of her life (143). She contrasts 
her own fate, during the twelve years she has been left behind, 
with that of her daughter Subhadra. Tho already overcome by 
old age, she had remained behind like a blind she-jackal, while 
her daughter, tender-limbed as a sirisa-blossom, had followed her 
husband Dhanya into homelessness, thus becoming the crest of 
the Meru-mountain of virtue. Dhanya her son-in-law, too, 
appears to her in the light of a great Muni: he shines wnth his 


Gautama is the first disciple of Mahavnra; see, e. g., Ayaranga Sutta 

2.15-28. 

** Five rules of personal behavior; see Umasvati's TattvSTthadhigam a 
Sutra 9.5 
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eight wives, who are like the embodied Murtis®"* (152). She 
calls upon her daughters-in-law, whose husband has returned 
upon a great ship from a distant country, as it were, to make prep- 
arations for the bodily comfort of the guests. This they joy- 
ously hasten to do, giving orders to the servants, who skip 
about nimbly and egg each other on^^ (161). 

But Mother Bhadra is not destined to break her son's fast. In 
spite of her longing to do honor and to entertain, she is so over- 
come by her emotions, that, as tho her eyes were shut, she does not 
see her son. Confused by the flood of her thoughts, she does not 
show honor to the two Munis as they stand in the court of the 
house (169). Sali's wives also regret their separation from him, 
blaming themselves because they have not followed him into 
homelessness. When they turn their sight upon him, they, 
too, are unable to see him for the tears in their eyes ; and he, 
in turn, is so emaciated as to be unrecognizable (179). 

The sages' equanimity is not at all disturbed by this apparent 
disregard of their needs (186). As they are about to pass out 
of the city, a certain Mathitaharika®^, a middle-aged woman 
(katyayani), sees Sali and is filled with great joy and exaltation, 
^as tho she were a mermaid (jalamanusi) in the milk-ocean of 
delight'. She sheds tears of joy, and milk oozes from her breasts, 
as tho in the stress of motherhood. Poor as she is, she offers sour 
milk as alms. The two Sadhus, having accepted the alms, 
'purified by every test (sarvopadha§uddha),’ depart (204). 
§ali asks Holy VIra how his parana came about, and the Master 
tells him that the woman, in her former birth, was his mother 
Dhanya, dwelling in Saligrama, and that she had now become a 
noble woman (satya) thru her gift of sour milk (207). 
iti ^ri^alilllakathayarh ^rl^alibhadraviharamattgthagamanapara- 
navarnano nama sasthah prastavah* 

Seventh Prakrama: Sdlibhadra and Dhanya, ultimately enlight- 
ened, die by fast, aHd attain to Supreme Bliss. 

Sali, remembering Holy Vira's sayings, ponders the course of 
his o\^m life. To begin wi th, man in general skips about as an 

The gloss lists these Murtis, to wit: k§iti, jala, pavana, hutasana, 
yajamana, akasa, candra, and surya. 

ehjeyahiram cakrur nrtyanto ^tyantacahcalah ; see Appendix ii. 

IS IS either a proper noun, or means ‘with her necklace disarranged*. 
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actor m the play of Existence® 5. He next lists and contrasts 
the events of his present life with those of his pre-birth ; his life 
in a noble city, with his former life in a low-caste village; 
his mother’s gift of the precious shawls to her daughters-in-law, 
with his former mother’s destitution. In his former birth he 
did not even know the name of his father, much less had he seen 
him in the flesh ; in his present birth his father Gobhadra (after 
he had become a god) had given the ehireyahira-command ® ^ 
here on earth in his behalf (7). And so he refers everything back 
to the time when, in his former birth, his mother Dhanya pro- 
cured the ingredients for a feast from her compassionate neigh- 
bors, enabling him to gratify the Muni with the food he himself so 
keenly desired. But for the Muni's arrival, his birth as a villager 
would have been fruitless. And all led up to his receiving his 
Parana from the hands of his former mother (15). Reflecting 
thus, as on the om of the Veda * ** A version from the World’, he 
turns to his brother-Muni, Dhanya, who is traveling on the way 
to the fortress 'Excellent’; reminds him of his early leadership 
when he himself (Sali) was still weak in the flesh ; and bids him 
engage together with himself in the final battle of victory over 
the Chief Trickster, 'Illusion’ ® Dhanya responds enthusi- 
astically, pointing out, in harmony with his character, that de- 
lay or hesitancy pierce the vitals (of purpose) like an arrow, and 
that Sali, in the past, had not made a long story of it, when 
there was question of giving alms (dana). They go to Holy 
Vira, prostrate themselves before him, and constitute him their 
flag on the top of the high palace ‘Self-restraint’ (29). VIra 
encourages them to shoot with unerring aim at the target ‘Con- 
templation’ (dhyana). They adopt the (five) Rules of Conduct 
(samiti), and abandon the four kinds of food along with all 
desires and hopes. Sustained in their resolution by the Sage 
Gautama, they await death from starvation under a tree ® ® (38). 

Bhadra and her daughters-in-law, all clad in white robes, 
their faces veiled, go out to do honor to the Jina (Vira). They 
are joined by King Srenika and his son and minister, Abhayakuma- 


* 5 narinartti natah prani katare bhavanatake. For katare see Appendix ii. 

** See Appendix ii. 

*7 dhurtarajam mahamoham. 

* * padapopagamaih namana^nam; see Appendix iii. 
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ra. When Bhadra fails to see Sali and Dhanya with the Lord, she 
asks about them, and he tells her that they are engaged in the 
padapopagama on the Vaibhara mount (55), Bhadra, like a 
hahsa-bird in a cage, like a jhasi-fish caught in a net, like a she- 
antelope struck by an arrow, terribly disturbed in mind, sighing, 
stumbling, and falling down at every step, wailing pitifully, 
approaches the place where are the two Munis. She is followed 
by Srenika and Abhayakumara. When she sees them lying on 
the mountain-top, as tho they had been struck by lightning, 
she and her retinue fall into a swoon (61), After being revived, 
she bewails long and bitterly her fate as wife and mother. She 
is a woman who had one child and many cares. Her crowning 
misery is, that she could not retain her child for life, at the time 
when he returned home to break a month’s fast. She did not 
then appraise her Muni son at his full value (76). She also 
neglected Dhanya, her son-in-law, who, instead of being Sali’s 
play-fellow, became his guide in spiritual matters (83). Now 
she adressesSali as an accomplished Arhat, as river of equanimity, 
as one to whom good and evil are the same, as one to whom a 
(burning) sword and (cool) sandal are the same She begs 
him to give answer, or to favor her, if only with a look (95). 
Mali’s wives join Bhadra in regrets over their abandonment of 
their husband: ‘weighed in the gold-scale of love, they are 
discovered to be equal to the (slight weight of a) guhja^®’ (lOO). 
It will redound to their everlasting shame that their husband, 
standing in the courtyard (of Bhadra’s house), did not regard 
them even with a look (105). They beg him to return, but, if 
he is resolved to fast to death, let him at least present them 
with the ambrosia of his speech. Bhadra is moved by their 
laments to the pitch of again falling into a faint, and, after being 
restored, continues to cry (112). 

At this point King Srenika steps into the breach, by consoling 
her with the thought that she is going to be counted most honor- 
able and praiseworthy among noble women; that her son will 
be honored even by the gods; and that, of all women, she will 
wear a diadem upon her brow for having given birth to a lion- 


vasicandanakalpa; see Appendix iii. 

® A berr>' used as a small weight; see the note on p. 61 of Tawney*s 
Translation of Prabanrlhacintamaiji. 
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son who roars at the ^Elefant Delusion*. Let her, therefore, 
with resolute words encourage her son in his great struggle (112). 
Bhadra takes his words to heart; gives over her grief ; consoles her 
daughters-in-law; encourages her heroic son to victory; glories 
in her own and her daughters-in-law*s distinction; blesses the 
hard road to perfection (siddhi) which the two Munis are treading ; 
and returns to the city (131). Sali and Dhanya ride under the 
sailorship of their captain Gautama upon the ship ‘Asceticism* 
(samnyasa), die, and are reborn as supreme gods in the Heaven 
called Sarvarthasiddha where they enjoy the highest bliss (145). 
iti ^ri^alibhadracarite sarvarthasiddhipraptivarnano 
nama saptamah prakramab. 

APPENDICES 

Appendix i: Proverbs and Proverbial Expressions 

Like most Jaina fiction texts, and, indeed, like most fiction texts 
in general, the author or redactor of the Salibhadra Carita inter- 
lards his rather slender story with proverbs or proverbial ex- 
pressions. Some of these occur elsewhere, but the majority 
appear to be new. The Jaina texts are not only full of religious 
apothegms (dharma), but they also exploit every fase of wordly 
wisdom (niti, art ha, kautilya). To some extent such sayings 
are, doubtless, original with the Jaina writers, but, no less 
•certainly, the same writers draw from the springs of popular 
inspiration in this respect, no less than in respect of narrative 
and folk-lore. These niti-stanzas will have to be gathered and 
sifted into a huge supplement to Bohtlingk’s Indische Spriichey 
so deservedly famous in Indie filology ^ For the present a 
few illustrations of these conditions shall suffice. Thus: 

1.25ab: uttamah svagunaih khyata madhyamas tu pitur 
gunaib. 

‘Highest is the character of them that are famous thru their 
own virtue; middling the character of them that are famous 
thru their father’s virtue’ (Bbhtlingk, 1178, 1182). 


* How familiar among the Jainas these stanzas are may be gathered 
conveniently from the foot-notes to Tawney's Translation of Prabandhacin- 
tamani, pp. 20, 23, 32, 35, 40, 68, 78, 92, 114, 138, 182, 198. See also ray 
'Life of Parsvanatha', pp. 208 ff. 
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3.34: sinharkan^'padevesu b^a ity avahilana, 

gudhapraudhapratape§u * vidusarh nahi yujyate. 

‘It is not proper for wise people to underestimate lions, the 
sun, a prince, or a god on account of their youth, because great 
power is hidden in these' (Bohtlingk, 7043, with avahflana, not 
avahelana^ as Bo. emends). 

4.126: parakavyaih kavitvaih yad garvo yacitabhusanaiti» 
ya ca yacanaya trptis tad etan murkhalaksanam. 
‘When people establish for themselves the reputation of being 
poets thru others' poetry, or when they are proud of borrowed 
jewels, or satisfy their hunger thru begging — all that is the mark 
of a fool' (cf. Bohtlingk, 3917). 

5.9: nrsinha na samihante bhaksyarii kaksikrtaih paraibi 
svikurvanti tu gostha^vas tat krtva vigrahagraham. 
‘Man-lions do not desire the food tucked away in the hem 
of others' garments 4; stable-dogs appropriate that, making it 
an occasion for strife.' Cf. Bohtlingk, 4979, 7322; Bhavadeva- 
suri’s Par^vanatha Caritra 5.182. 

1.48, describing widowhood: 

nimnam strijanma tatrapi vaidhavyarh navyadubkhakrt, 
dausthyaih ( !) sthanam anasthaya dasyam hasyakararh jane. 
‘Low-grade is the birth of a woman. Her widowhood produces 
new pain. An evil station is that in which there is no support; 
servitude is cause for derision with people.' 

3.29-30, describing men's and women's relation to the up- 
keep of a family: 

stambhah saudham na tu sthuna yutharii hasti na hastini, 
duralanam lata naiva rathamuksa na gaur yatha, 
evam uccaib kulabharam sattvikab puruso 'rhati, 
abala namadhamabhyarii na n^T kovidapy aho. 

‘The (male) stambha-post is (the foundation of) the palace, 
not the (female) sthuna-pillar s; the male elefant is the herd, 
not the she-elefant. The (female) creeper is not at all a hard 


* \ ariant reading, gudhapraudhaprabhave§u. 

* Both Sanskrit words seem to me back-formations from Prakritic forms 
(avahirei) which are uitimately derived from Skt. avadhiraya-, ‘despise*. 

* The conventional Hindu pocket. 

* The noun stambha is masculine in gender; sthuna is feminine. 
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fetter (for an elefant to break) ; the cow is not a draught-ox 
Thus a noble man is fit to hold high the family; not, alas! a 
woman, weak by name and character, even tho she be an 
intelligent woman'. 

3.58, dealing with the duty of son to father: 

janakarh svarh kaiavantarh budhah sarhnihitab sutah, 
trayate vatsa no suram api mandas tamograhat. 

The stanza has two meanings: wise son (the planet Mer- 

cury) protects his accomplished father (the moon with its fases) 
w^hen stationed near him, O Child; but not a foolish one (the 
planet Saturn) even a learned one (the Sun) from misfortune 
(eclipse)’. 

3.89-93, describe a father’s love for his son. 

4.36 ff., describe the relation between wives and mothers- 
in-Iaw. 

5.98, illustrates equanimity. 

5.105, showing that subservience is a kill-joy: 

parajna bhogasaukhyesu sarvangasubhagesv api, 
trasarekheva ^ ratnesu mahamahimahanaye. 

‘The command of another reduces pleasures, even tho they 
delight in every (other) particular, just as a floating line in jewels 
reduces their value.’ 

5.115-118: objects of high quality are easily spoiled by con- 
tact with coarse persons or things. 

5.116: suvarnarh vahniniksiptarh varnikavrddhim a^nute, 
usnaivasabhiyoge ’pi mauktikaiii mlanam lyate. 

‘Gold thrown into fire is improved in quality, but a pearl 
touched even by warm breath loses its lustre.’ 

5.117: samanyavasanarh ksara^ilakuttakakuttanaih 

dipyate, devadOsyarh tu narasparsena dusyate. 

‘Garments of average people are made to shine by pounding 
them with alcali stones; but the garments of the gods are de- 
filed by the touch of man.’ 

5.153: katara api samgramavartam avartayanty aho, 
na ^vasanty api nisvanodvamasaihravine rane. 


* For rathamuksa, see p. 301 and note 12®. 
^ For trasa-rekha, see p. 304. 
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‘Behold, even cowards tell tales of battle; but they do not even 
breathe when battle resounds with its strident roar.*^^ 

The following are examples of proverbial expressions which 
accompany, pari passu, the set proverb stanzas, both constant 
elements of fiction : 

L44^:vadanti prati putram hi pratyamkarh na macarah, 
‘Mothers do not contradict their sons/ 

3.44: mahanto hi jatu muncanti naucitim, 

‘Noble men do not neglect decorum.’ 

5.57: sinhlpayab svarnapatra evavatisthate, 

‘The milk of a lioness remains only in a golden vessel. 
This is supported in the gloss by a niti-Sloka which does not 
occur in Bohtlingk: 

ksirarh §vanodare sinhidugdham asvarnabhajane, 
nispunye sri rasendro ’gnau dharmas tisthati nadhame. 

‘Milk does not remain in the belly of a dog; the milk 
of a lioness in a dish which is not gold; Fortune in him that has 
not accumulated a stock of merit; quicksilver in the fire; or 
religion in the vile.’ 

6.2: mahatam spthaprapti yugmajate iva dhruvam, 

‘Unfailingly desire and fulfilment, as tho they were twins, come 
to noble (pious) men.’ 

Appendix ii: Characteristic Jaina Words and Forms. 

Regarding the following, I do not guarantee that each item 
is exclusively Jaina. Each word or form occurs more or less 
habitually in Jaina literature, presumably mostly in literature 
composed in Guzerat. They are part of a larger collection of 
peculiarities, some of which may be gathered from the word- 
lists printed on pp. 220 ff. of my ‘Life and Stories of the Jaina 
Savior Par^vanatha* (Baltimore, 1919), and from the prefaces 
and introductions to the texts or translations of other Jaina 
fiction texts, such as Hemacandra’s PariSistaparvan; Pradyum- 
nacarya s Samaradityasamksepa; the Kathako^a; Merutunga’s 
Prabandhacintamani; Jinakirti’s Palagopalakathanakam ; the 

nisvana-udvama-samraviije: “characterised by uproar caused by 
emission (udvama; not recorded in Lexx.) of shouts”?? 
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BharatakadvatrinSika; the Pahcadancjachattraprabandha, and 
others. A larger collection of such material will be found in 
the author's forthcoming paper, 'On some Aspects of Jaina 
Sanskrit', which will show that this language has retained a 
certain productivity not altogether dependent upon Prakritic 
or geografical and dialectal influences. 

Salibhadra's list may be fitly headed by a group of inter- 
jections which contain the elements re and ari (are), used mostly 
to address inferiors, in the sense of ‘sirrah' or to express wonder; 

katare in 1,88; 2. 58; 7.3, ‘wonderful to narrate', glossed by 
a^caryabhutam in 2. 58; by aicaryarthe in 7. 3. At 1. 88 in 
parallelism with aho, and arire (see next). This word occurs 
also in Bhavadevasuri's Par^vanatha 3. 492; 8.48, glossed, ad- 
bhutartham avyayam, ‘an indeclinable, expressing wonder’ ; in 
Hemacandrasuriprabandha, §loka 63 (Edition of the Prabhavaka 
Carita, p. 300), katare jananibhaktir uttamanam kasopalah, 
‘behold, devotion to one's mother is the touchstone of noble 
men.’ In Kathako^a, in a stanza printed in Tawney's Trans- 
lation, p. 234, in a note to p. 3, lines 25-28, katare karma-laghavam, 
‘strange to tell, my karma is light!' Pischel, Hemacandra^s 
Grammatik der Prdkritsprachen, vol. i, p. 157 (anent 4.350), 
prints a doubtful and unexplained word katari, which is the 
Apabhrania form, and perhaps Prakrit form in general. Of 
this he cites a variant kutare, in vol. ii, p. 187. This, pre- 
sumably, is the same word. In the Apabhran^a Sanatkumara- 
caritam, elaborated by Jacobi, in the Abhandlungen der Bayer- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Miinchen 1921, katari 
occurs in stanza 777 by the side of vapuri and ari, in a sense 
similar to our word. In the Index, s. v. katari, Jacobi also 
mentions kata, and kata kata, as occurring in the Neminahacariu 
(Neminathacarita) , of which his Sanatkumara Edition is a part. 
The Apabhransa vapuri is a combination of vapus, which even 
in the RV. means ‘marvel’, and ri. The meaning is again a^- 
caryam. 

arire, in connection with aho and katare, also something 
like ‘wonderful to tell'. The word is probably Jaina only, 
perhaps of Apabhransa origin; see ari are, ari ari, ari ri, and arire 
in the Index to Sanatkum^acarita, Jacobi, 1. c.. Glossary, p. 
106. Sanskrit lexicografers report arare and areare. Malli- 
natha Caritra 1.130, 264; 2. 378 has are re. 
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The exclamation ehi re yahi re, ‘come here sirrah, go sirrah!', 
yields the pretty feminine adjective ehireyahira with kriya, 
‘work', expressed or understood. Thus in 6.161, ehireyahirarii 
cakruh, ‘they ordered about'; and in 7.7, ehireyahirak^i, a 
great ordering about was caused'. In Par^vanatha 6.82, karoti 
bhavakupe 'sminn ehireyahirarii kriyam, ‘he makes in the puddle 
of this existence a great ordering about (sc., a great stir, or a 
great pother)'. The gloss there is, ehi re! yahi re! yasyarii 
kriyayarii sa ehireyahira, tarn. The word is listed in the Gana 
mayura\yarisakadi (to Panini 2.1.72), but is not quotable in 
non-Jaina Sanskrit literature,. It may, therefore, have been 
taken by the Jainas from Grammar. See below, p. 306 ff. 

Other words that recur in Jaina writers are: 
nirarigi, ‘veil’, in nirangi-channa-vadanah, 7.46, glossed kaus- 
umbhavastram, tena channarii dharikitarii vadanarii yasarh tab 
((jharikitam, not in Lexs.). This word occurs also in Mallinatha 
Caritra 3.68; Parisistaparvan 2.8, 149, 496; Bharatakadvatriri- 
^ika 3; and in Samarad. 4.555. It is listed in Hemacandra's 
De^inamamala 2.20, 90; 4.31, in the forms niraihgi and nirariigi 
(glossed nirarigika). Tawmey, Translation of Kathakosa, p. 
xxiii, quotes nirarigi as a Prakrit word. In Par^vanatha, 8.185, 
the word occurs in the feminine compound krtanirarigika. 

^rlkari, ‘palanquin’, 5.118; 6.45; Par^vanatha 6.514 (glossed, 
sukhasanam) ; Uttamacaritrakathanaka 234. 

rora, ‘laborer, or ‘beggar’, in rora-grha, 1.91. Parisistaparvan 
8.72, 291, and Mallinatha Caritra 7. 19 have the same word in 
the same sense. Parsvanatha 8.221 has raurageha, ‘house of a 
laborer . The form rora occurs also in the Aghata tale; see 
Charlotte Krause, Prinz Aghata (Leipzig, 1922), pp. 148, note 2; 
150, note 1; it there alternates with rarika, ‘beggar’, which, 
according to Hertel, in his edition of BharatakadvatririSika, p. 
54 , is of Gujarati origin. But the word occurs also outside 
that sfere. Desinamamala 7.11 has rora, along with roghasa 
and roriikana, all in the sense of rarika. Rora in the same sense 
in Dhanapala’s Paiyalacchi, stanza 35, with many s\monyms 
for ‘poor’. 

masi-bheda, in masibhedamakurvanab, 3.71. Glossed, danadL 
cauiyam asaU^arii ca masibhedah. The expression masibhedam 
akurvanah, therefore, seems to mean, ‘not making an infraction 
of good character'. The subject of akurvanab is the pious 
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merchant Gobhadra, Salibhadra’s father, who is praised as a 
holy man in a Prakrit 6Ioka, reported above, p. 261, The state- 
ment there suits our word. In Parsvanatha 6.410 there is a 
half“§loka, vinaivadhyayanarh siddhir lebhe masatusadibhih, 
where masatusadibhih is glossed by munivisesaih, Totally with- 
out study perfection (or, magic power) has been obtained by 
the Sages so designated'. There seems to be some connection 
between masibheda and masatusadayah, masa being ‘one who 
is of good character' (namely masi). The word tusa, in the 
same sense, is also unknown hitherto. 

pherunda=pheranda, 6.95 (glossed by^rgala), MallinathaCari- 
tra 1.457, 'jackal'. So also Parsvanatha 3.904, glossed the same 
way. Both forms in Lexs. Cf. phera, pheru, and pherava. 

agahjita, 3.70, ‘un terrified', also Parsvanatha 6.376 (here 
glossed, abhita). Dhatupatha has a root ganj, in the sense of 
garj, ‘roar'. 

mangini, 3.18, glossed nauh, ‘ship'. Also Pari^istaparvan 2. 
402; Mallinatha Caritra 2.337. 

cheka, 3.21, 46, here glossed, cheka vidvansah, ‘wise', ‘cun- 
ning'. Also Parisistaparv’^an 2.447 ; Siiihasanadvatrin^ika, pp, 
295, 327 (Weber, Ind. Stud. xv). 

ratha-kat>"a,2.16, glossed, rathanamsamuhah, ‘mass of wagons'. 
Also cited in Bohtlingk's Lexicon from some ParSvanathacarita, 
4.172, which is not by Bhavadevasuri. Lexicografers and 
Grammarians have ratha-kadya. 

puspadantau, dual, 3.119, glossed, divakarani^karau, ‘sun 
and moon'. Also Satrumjayamahatmya 14.225. Lexs. have 
puspavantau in the same sense. 

chatacchota, 1.104; 4.89. The passages are as follows: 
1.104, anandasrujalodgarai^ chatacchotaih kirann iva; 4.89, hari- 
candana-kasmira-chatacchota-dhara dhara. The compound 
chatacchota seems to mean ‘mass’, in 4.89 ‘the earth carrying 
a mass of sandal and saffron trees'; cf. Prakrit chada, ‘mass', 
in Jacobi’s Ausgewdhlte Erzdhlungeny p. 109^ (Skt. chata). But 
in Pancadandachattraprabandha, p. 24, we have: makara- 
maccha - nakracakra - sunsumara - gaj aturagavrsabhakarapuccha- 
chatachototkalitaih mranidhim, which Weber (p. 65) translates, 
‘das meer, das durch die schwanzschlage von makara, fischen, 
krokodil-schaaren, delphinen, und von elephanten-, rossen-, stie- 
ren-ahnlichen gestalten aufgepeitscht ward'. Weber, p. 24, 
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note 112, cites Molesworth, Mahratti Dictionary; ‘Mahratti 
and Gujarati chatachota, imitation of the sound of slashing or 
cutting rapidly a soft, yielding and rushing substance (as plantain- 
trees, hair, etc.)'. I find it impossible to harmonize the last 
statement with the use of the word in Salibhadra. 

jemana, 2.73, 'eating', in the combination, rinsanaih (for 
rinkhanam 'crawling') kramanarii jemanam. Root jem also 
in Dharmapariksa (see Mironow, p. 8, note 10), See Hemacandra, 
IV, 110, 230; and Jacobi, Atisgewdhlte Erzdhlungen in Mdhdrdstrl, 
Vocabulary, s.vv. jimiya and jemei. 

kad-agraha, 'evil inclination', 1.43; Par^vanatha 6.787. 
caturthapurusartha, 3.22; Mallinatha Caritra 3.208; Vasu- 
pujya Carita 4.8 ff., 'fourth purpose of man', i. e., moksa, 
'release'. The four purusartha are: dharma, artha, kama, and 
moksa, Salibhadra 4.109 mentions a purusartha- trayi, followed 
by the fourth, namely moksa. Mallinatha Caritra 2.232 puru- 
§arthas trtlyah is a kenning for 'love'. Cf. Weber, Die Griechen 
in Indien^ p, 30, for possible connection with Greek ideas. 

akanakrita-krayanaka, 4.7, glossed, danacauryarahitapanya ^ 
'dealing in properly acquired goods': kanaka-kray in, 'purchaser 
of stolen goods', Bhavadevasuri's Par^vanatha Caritra 8.247. 
See Bloomfield, 'Life and Stories of the JainaSa voir Par^vanatha,' 
pp. 2J7, 234; and, 'The Art of Stealing in Hindu Fiction’, Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology 44.105. 

sarvarthasiddha (sc, mahavimana), 'heaven of complete ac- 
complishment': 7.139; Rauhineya Caritra 468; Mahavira Carita 
10.181. 

The most important word nyunchana, apparently exclusively 
Jaina, occurs twice in Salibhadra, 1.42 ; 7.64. In the first passage 
the pious and proper shepherd boy Saihgama asks his destitute 
mother to prepare for him a luxurious feast, quite beyond her 
means, and she replies, to wit: 

mata provaca he vatsa rOpanarayanasya te, 
nijalilavilasasya balakasya balih kriye. 41, 
nyunchanarh tava netranaih bhasitasyavataranam, 
bhramye harh bhujayor jatamukhakasya mriye mriye. 42. 


From this it seems to follow that it was thought improper to sell things 
acquired by gift. 
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In 7.64 Bhadra hears that her son Salibhadra has gone to 
the Vaibhara mountain to die by fast under a tree (padapopa- 
gama), and she wails: 

mriye mriye tavasyasya nyunchanam tava netrayoh, 
balih kriye ca te yami nirmamatve Vataranam. 

The comm, glosses avataranam with lokoktya ‘‘avataranum’*. 

In Bhavadevasuri’s Parsvanatha Caritra 6.1188 we have 
§ironyuhchanaka, apparently in the sense of, ‘some arrangement 
of the hair of the head’: 

prstau ca cakrina kim bho ihagamanakaranam, 
kevalarh tau dhunitab sma sironyuhchanakarii kila. 

‘And when the Emperor (Sanatkumara) asked the two (gods, 
Vijaya and Vaijayanta): “Why, Sirs, have you come here?”, 

they merely shook their This passage is wanting in the 

three versions of the Sanatkumara conversion story, Kathako^a 
p. 35, middle; in the Maharastrl version, Jacobi, Atisgewahlte 
Erzdhlungen, p. 21, 1. 5; and in the Apabhraii^a version from 
the Neminahacariu, published by Jacobi in Abhandlungen der 
Bayerischen Akademie, 1921 (stanza 739, p. 58). The latter 
text, however, has the word niumchanaurii in 777; see pp. 62, 128. 

Rauhineya Caritra, stanza 122, describes the following cere- 
mony which the mother of the thief Rauhineya undertakes in 
honor of his first theft: 

nyunchanani vidhayasu pradipam saptavartibhih, 
vidhaya tilakam mata putrayety asisam dadau. 

The root unch, ‘gather’, ‘glean’; nir-unchana, ‘lustration’, and 
pronch, ‘wipe out’, throw no light on nyunchana. 

In 4.133 occurs Naggati as the name of one of the four Pratye- 
kabuddhas, famous both in Buddhist and Jaina literature. This 
‘back-formation* of Prakrit Naggai* seems to be a genuine and 
exclusive product of Jaina Sanskrit writers, for it is employed 
also by Laksmivallabha in his Dipika on the Naggai story in 
Devendra’s commentary on Uttaradhyayana Sutra (Jacobi, 
Ausgewdhlte Erzdhlungen, pp.48 ff.). The proper noun Nagnajit 
occurs as early as Mahabharata (3.15257; 5.1882; 7.120); its 
Pali form is Naggaji, Kumbhakara Jataka (408). Almost one 
would think that the avoidance by the Jaina Sanskrit writers of 
the form nagnajit, ‘conquering the naked’, is to spare the feelings 
of the Digambaras, who might not like its implication. But 
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the form Naggati has no discernible association or meaning. 

In Salibhadra 5.11 the word netra, ^kind of a cloth’, is glossed 
by pattakulam, which occurs in the text of Rauhineya Caritra 
147, 176, 313; in Bharatakadvatrihsika 3; and in 'Die Abenteuer 
Ambadas’, by Charlotte Krause, Indische Erzdhler, Band iv, 
p. 167. Hertel in his edition of Bhar., p. 53^, derives the Sans- 
krit word from Old Gujarati patakula, 'silk cloth*, citing other 
forms from Hindu dialects. 

The word su-dhi, 'teacher’ (sridharmakumarasudhiyaby ‘spirit- 
ual teachers of Dh.’) occurs at the head of the Editors’ Intro- 
duction to Salibhadra. It is quoted otherwise only from the 
Ko^as, except that it is found in Prabandhacintamani, p. 2, 
where Tawney reads with some mss. svadhiyab- 

The 'root’ vidhyai, 'to go out’, 'be extinguished’, a Sanskrit 
back-formation of Pali-Prakrit vijjhai (itself from Sk. vi-ksai 
burn out’) is common, eclectically, in some Jaina Sanskrit 
texts, and totally wanting in others. See my 'Life of Par§- 
vanatha’, pp. 220 ff. ^ It does not occur in the text of Sali- 
bhadra, which has opportunity to use it (nirvapaya-, 'extinguish’, 
in 3.82; 4.26; 7.113); but the gloss at 6.176 knows the word: 
jvalatkastharii nlrena vidhapyace (! for vidhyapyate), 'a burn- 
ing log is extinguished by water'. 

Of grammatical peculiarities which Salibhadra shares with 
other Jaina texts the most noteworthy is the desiderative parti- 
ciple cikih 1.28; 4.113; 5.137 (glossed, cikirsati), 'desiring to 
perform , all times at the end of a compound. The word occurs 
also Parsvanatha 8. 25 (glossed, kartum ichuh); Parisistaparvan 
7. 90; 8. 453; Mallinatha Caritra 3. 116, 117i Jinakirti’s Palago- 
palakathanaka 123, 124, 177; Merutunga, Nabhakaraja Carita 
7. 60; 22. 22; Uttamacaritrakathanaka, 1. 98; and in the tale 
of Aghata, elaborated by Charlotte Krause, Prinz A ghaia (Leip- 
zig, 19 ). \erse 224; cf. p. 148, note 2, The form is reported by 

\ opade\ a, but is not quotable from any Brahmanical text 
(cf. Whitney. Sanskrit Grammar §392^); there is, at present, 
no \\a> of deciding whether or not the Jainas took and popu- 
larized the word from grammar merely. ^ ^ 


.Add yidhyapayitum ‘to extinguish2 MalUnatha Caritra 7.390. 
Mallinatha Caritra. 1.303, has cikirsu. 
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Salibhadra 6.25; Mallinatha Caritra 7. 34, 917; and Pari§i§- 
taparvan 1.153 have the secondary pronominal adjective yau§- 
maklna, ‘y^tir’, otherwise reported only by grammarians and 
lexicografers ; Mallinatha 7. 677 has the corresponding asmaklna 
(Panini) ; cf. mamakina and tavakina, Mallinatha 7. 124. Makma 
occurs a single time in RV. Salibhadra 5.1 has idamiya, ‘per- 
taining to him’ (glossed, asyayam), patterned after tadiya, etc., 
whereas Par§vanatha 3.465 abandons tvadlya in favor of tvatya, 
glossed tvadlya (see Whitney, 1245^}. Cf. kvatya, ‘whence’, 
in Mahavira Carita 11.43 (also Panini). The Prakritism imaib 
for ebhih occurs somewhere in Pari^istaparvan; in Par^vanatha 
1.805; 6.767; 7.398; and in Samaradityasamksepa 4.508, 619; 
6.385; 8.520. It may be presumed that other analogical or 
Prakritic pronominal forms will turn up in Jaina Sanskrit. 

In Salibhadra 5.102 the duplication bhoga-bhoga is Pali- 
Prakritic; see my ‘Life of Parsvanatha’, p. 223. For the peri- 
frastic perfect participle sarnbhavayamasivan 5. 167, see ib. 
pp. 237 ff., where are cited parallels from Parsvanatha and Samar- 
adityasamksepa. In Mallinatha Caritra 7.993, occurs the fern, 
kathayamasusi. The imperfect third plural aiyaruh, 1.52; 
4.4, is supported by the grammarians, but is not otherwise 
quotable; cf. the present third plural iyrati in Parsvanatha, 
Parisistaparvan; see ib., p. 237, and add Mallinatha Caritra 
8.63. Finally, the expression, with mixed symtax, yuyam abhuvan, 
5.157, for bhavanty^o ’bhOvan, is paralleled by tvam abhut, 
for bhavan abhut in Paficadandachattraprabandha, p. 26, I- 
9. In Salibhadra 5.69 the expression , matar ma tad vilambadhvam, 
‘Mother, do not therefore delay!’, is based upon the same un- 
conscious blend between matar and the polite plural bhavatyah. 

Appendix Hi: New words not in the Lexicons. 

Considering that the Salibhadra Carita is a small text it shows 
a rather surprising number of new wOrds, aside from an even 
larger number which it shares with native lexicons and grammars ; 
see below, pp. 306ff . They are not all of them of equal importance ; 
some are morfological variants of familiar words; some pertain 
to Jaina dogmatics; and some are more or less obscure in meaning. 
Collectively they seem, however, to show, along with the con- 
siderable list of new words in Bhavadevasuri’s ParSvanatha 
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Caritra * S that the springs of Jainistic language have by no 
means run dry since the days of Hemacandra. The following 
list contains more than 100 more or less novel items of varying 
degrees of interest or originality; 

1.29: mara t ta in the following sloka : 
sarhmarjanam cakararya harmyanaiii karmanam iva 
gharattair dalayamasa marat^ir vipadam iva. 

Here the word marattaibf glossed aharhkaraih prakarsair va, 
is not in the Lexs. 'The noble lady scrubbed houses, as one 
wipes off the effect of deeds (done in a previous existence); 
with grindstones, she rubbed off....’ 

1.36: kuksi-sambalin, glossed, pMheyam, ‘one whose (only) 
provisions are in his belly’, that is, ‘one who takes no provisions 
with him’. 

1.52: avesin, in ave^inyas taya §uca, ‘affected’ (by this 
grief) . Gloss, tena ^okena . . . vyakulab* 

1.57: is^ikapakamusika in the following ^loka: 
ajanmaduhkhadagdharh marh vidagdha api mugdhavat j 
taparh kirn prchata ^ ^ svaccha istikapakamOsikam || 

‘Why do ye tho ye are wise, foolish-like, plainly ask me, who have 
been afflicted (burned) by misfortune from the time of my birth, 
about my grief (fire), me who am (like) a mouse baked into a 
brick?’ This translation of istikapakamusika is, of course, con- 
jectural, my idea being, ‘why do you ask a mouse baked into 
a brick whether it is hot’? Note that the verse is redolent of 
words for heat. 

1.70: vararaksas, sc. sneham, glossed, pradhanato raksanarii 
yasya tarn sneham (pradhanaraksanlyam). The word seems to 
mean, ‘exercising especial care’. 

1.82; sarhtosa-drk, in sarhtosa-drg-bhaya, glossed, drsti- 
laganabhaya, seems to be eufemlsm for ‘envious look’, in the 
nature of evil eye’. Cf. Crooke, Popular Magic and Folklore 
in Northern India^ pp. 181 ff.^ especially p. 191 (to avoid ‘fas- 
cination while a particularly good dinner is eaten). In our 
text Dhanya leaves Samgama who is eating the feast prepared 
bv herself, sarhtosadrgbhayat “because she fears that her look 
may ‘fascinate’.” 


* * See my Xife of Parsvanatha’, pp. 224 ff. 

* ’ Read prchatha. 
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1.101: kalyanata, 'happiness’. With double entente, 'golden 
character’. 

1 . 103 : vigalad-vasu, bahuvrihi adjective, 'of vanishing weath’, 
'poor’. Cf. Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, § 1299^. 

1.107: aparama, 'bereft of fortune’, explained as derived from 
apa and rama, 'fortune’, apagata rama yasmat, but really 
to be taken as a-parama ‘he who has no superior’. 

1.110: pragrhita, in pragrhltabhidharii bhiksam. . .sasthim 
'designation of a certain form of alms’. Seven technical bhiksas, 
of which this is the sixth, are listed by the comm, in a Prakrit 
^loka, the sixth being paggahiya, which is explained in Sanskrit, 
to wit: bhojanartharii karopattabhojyamadhyad datum ista. 
In the Prakrit ^loka read uddhada for uddhad^. 

1.126: gajapati, glossed, de^antariyam vastram = gajavadib 
(Prakrit), 'imported garment’. Cf. pati. 

1.127 : jati-samsmara = jati-samsmarana, 'remembrance of 
former birth’. 

1.146: tallika, 'pool’, in punyambhastallika, 'pool of the water 
of virtue’; 5.47, ayallakambhastallika, ‘pool of the water of 
longing’. The latter passage is glossed: ayallako ranaranaka 
utkatha (read utkata) saivambhas tasya tatakika. Here the 
word ayallaka is quotable only from the Lexs. The word 
tatakika is not in the Lexs.; it glosses tallika also at 1.146; 
and at 5.142, punyambhastallika, 'pool of the water of virtue’. 
In 7.13, vatsalyamrtatallika, 'pool of the ambrosia of kindness’, 
the word tallika occurs once more without gloss. For tatakika 
(otherwise unquoted) cf. the words tataka and tatakini, ‘pool’, 
'pond’. Cf. also tadaka, and tadaga. 

1.154; kadannakam = kadanna, 'wretched food’, with pe- 
jorative syllable at the beginning and at the end. 

2.3: laksa-dipaka, glossed, laksayojanani yavad dipakah, 
'shining to a distance of a lakh (of yojanas)’. 

2.5: sapta-varsa, 'holding seven countries’, epithet of Jam- 
budvlpa. Gloss, atra varsa^abdah ksetravacl. The countries 
are enumerated: bharata, haimavata, harivarsa, videha, ram- 
yaka, airanyavata (read, hairanyavata), air^vata (Lexs. only, 
airavata). See Umasvati’s Tattvarthadhigama Sutra 3.10 
{ZD MG 50. 313). 

2.7; pare’bdhi, compound adverb, glossed, abdheh param. . . . 
avyayibhavah,'on the other shore of the ocean (an indeclinable)’. 
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2.23: netra, glossed tadakhyo vrksah, ‘name of a tree* (grow- 
ing about hermitages). 

2.26: 6reni, ‘supports of a king*, glossed, rajnam asthana- 
4renayo *stada§a. The eighteen are listed as follows; malla, 
apta, hita, snigdha, mantrin, amatya, mahattaina, buddhisakha, 
ubhayasakha, amnayika, sarhgramika, desiyapurusa, manapurusa, 
dhanyapurusa, kamapurusa, vijhanapurusa, rajapurusa, vino- 
dapatrani. The majority of these are not in the Lexs. Cf. 
the ratnani (^jewels*) of a king. 

2.27: puskaravarta = °vartaka, glossed, §re§tho meghab» ‘su- 
perior kind of cloud*. 

2.29: bhramara-dhyana, ‘p. kind of pious contemplation*. 
Glossed, vitaragarii yato dhyayan vitarago bhaved bhavi, ilaka 
bhramaribhuta bhramaridhyanato yatha (^loka), 

2.73; ilopanayana, and vatsaragranthibandhana, ‘sacra- 
mental practices during early childhood*. 

2.77 : kanaka-ghurghurab, glossed, suvarna-ghurghurali» 
‘golden anklets*. 

2. 78 ; keli-dola, ‘pleasure-swing*. 

2.79: balaksapaksapaksin, glossed rajahahsa, ‘bright-winged 
bird*, kenning for ‘royal hahsa*. 

2.92: prabha, glossed, prakrstarh bhayarh yasyab sa (quali- 
fyingprabha, lustre*), ‘dangerous*. 

2.128: kayavattara, glossed prakrstadeha, ‘of beautiful 
body*. 

2.134: nari-kuhjarata, ‘condition of being elefant among 
women*. See lexs. s. v. nari-kuhjara. In Pahcadandachat- 
traprabandha, p. 28 (cf. 67), the word occurs in a different but 
obscure meaning. 

2.135; dhofikara, ‘sound of a drum* =dhaum-kara, Mallinatha 
Caritra 4.165. 

2.136: jhatkara, ‘sound of a lute*. Cf. jharhkara (Prakrit 
jharhkara). 

3,5: krsnacitraka, glossed kali cintamanib, ‘black wish-jewel*. 
Previously, krsnab citrakah, in the same sense, 1.85. The 
word occurs also in the expression krsnacitrakakundalika, for 
Vrhich see note 5 to p. 173 of Ta\vney*s Translation of Praban- 
dhacintamani. 

3.13: apa-taru, glossed nirvrksa, ‘tree-less*, qualifying maru, 
^desert*. 
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3.13: da§abhid, in the passage: sariisare. . .dharmo da§a- 
bhida bhinnab kila kalpadrumayate. Glossed, ksantyadina (sc. 
da^abhida). Perhaps, *In the sarhsara. . .religion, unfolded by 
the ten-fold unfolder, verily acts as the heavenly wish-tree’. 
The 'ten-fold unfolder’ may be ten forms of ascetic practice 
(ksanty-adi) ; see Umasvati's Tattvarthadhigamasutra 9.6, where 
the ten restraints are listed: ksama, mardava, etc. In Mal- 
linatha Caritra 3.229 the abstract da^abheda. 

3.14: paksikatva, from paksika, in sukla-paksikatva, ‘act 
of taking the part of pure (religion)’, relating to the antithesis 
betw^een §ukla-dhyana and raudra-dhyana. Cf. Umasvati 9. 
29,36. 

3.29: ratham-uksa (stem ratham-uksan) ‘dray-steer’, in the 
clause, rathamuksa na gaur yatha, ‘as the (male) dray-ox is not 
like the (female) cow’, ft is not possible to construe ratham as 
an independent accusative. See the entire proverbial passage, 

p. 288 . 

3.30, 51 : kulabhara ‘upholding the family"’. Cf. kularhbhara. 

3.34: avahilana, ‘contempt’. Perhaps a Prakritism = Skt. 
avadhirana. See p. 288. 

3.45 : tribhuvani- in tribhuvani-sara (v .1. trijagati-sara) 
‘essence of the three worlds’; 4.127: tribhuvani-natha, ‘Lord 
of the three worlds’. Ordinarily tribhuvana-. The form -bhuv- 
ani-, only in composition. 

3.55: grha-vasa, metrical for grha-vasa ‘householdership’. 

3.66: panca-mahavrati, ‘group of five great vows’. Ordi- 
narily, mahavrata. 

3.80: trayastrin^a, ‘designation of aids of Indra’. See U- 
masvati, 4.4. Cf. trayodasa, ‘relating to 13’. 

3.87: hrdyaka = hrdya, ‘charm’, or ‘delightful gift’. 

3.98: akrsti-vidya, ‘magic charm by which one brings to 
one’s presence’. Cf. akrsti in BhavadevasOri’s Par^vanatha- 
caritra 1.576; and akrsti-mantra in Lexs. An akrsti-mantra is 
given in full, DKyavadana, p. 612 (11. 16 ff.); the practice of 
akrsti is described in Ya^odharacaritra; see Hertel, Jinakirti’s 
Geschichte von Pala und Gopala, pp. 142, 143. 


But perhaps ratham is a nom., with anomalous gender: ‘‘the ox 
is the vehicle, not the cow” (cf. pada b, “the he-elefant is the herd, not the 
she-elefant”). — F. E. 
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3.125; 4.142: Svasam-sarpa, glossed (in 4. 142), sarpaviSesafe, 
'serpent that kills by breath'. Lexs. only ^vasana. In Divya- 
vadana, p. 105 middle, occur four kinds of serpents, one of 
them the present kind, ^vasa-visa, 'whose breath is poison.’ 

3. 148 (bis) : marud-baka, glossed, yatha marau bakah 
sidati, 'heron in the wilderness’. See my paper, 'The Fable 
of the Crow and the Palm-Tree’, AJPh. 40. 10. 

4.9: baladhuli, 'dust thrown up by an army, or by force’, 
i. e., 'thick dust’. The §loka reads, samrat (read °rad) devesu 
bhupala nepalo yatra bhubhujam, ^irabsu baladhuliva gandha- 
dhulyadhirohati. Here the word gandhadhuli, ‘musk’, is re- 
ported only in Lexs. and the word baladhOlI is uncertain. 

4.15: urnayu-varnika, 'woolen texture’. See urnayu, 'wol- 
lig’ (Bohtlingk), and 'woolen blanket’ (quoted from Lexs. in 
Mon. Will., Appendix); and varnaka (s. v. varnaka), 'wwlen 
cloth’ (quoted from Lexs.). Cf. urnayu- varga in 4.32. 

4.30: vlra-kraya, glossed, yathakathitamulya, 'originally 
stated price’. 

4.32 : dhautika-rupa, unexplained in the following two yugma 
stanzas: purnam urnayuvargena §Itabhitartiraksanaih, k^tva 
ca dhautikaruparh devarcasu yad arjitaih; tenaganyena punyena 
svajatau prapya ratnatam, kambalah ^alikantanam anhrisevam 
ivasadan. Seems to refer to some ascetic practice. 

4.44: parigrahika, 'pertaining to a retinue’ in mantripari- 
grahikavigraha, ‘intestine strife’. 

4.62: vaha-vrsabha, ‘draught-bull’. Metrical for vah5.°. 

4.63: d2palaya = drpali, 'name of a lamp festival’; see Hertel’s 
Translation of Hemavijaya’s Katharatnakara, vol. i, p. 97, note 3. 

4.69: pi'ntyangiramahamantramandaloddharakarman, 'some 
tan trie practice . For pratyangiras rites see Bloomfield, The 
Atharva-Veda and the Gopatha-Brdhmana^ pp. 8, 66, 68. 

4.109. tritaya, three-fold’, in bhumi tritayl, 'threefold earth 

4.120: avagahinl, fern., 'immersing itself’, 'entering’. 

4.125. paribhoga, metrical for pari'^, 'enjoyment*. 

4.131. indra, brachyIog\" for indraketu, or indradhvaja, 
Indra’s banner’; see p. 275 and cf. Charpentier, Pacceha^ 
hiiddhageschichten, p. 43. 

>ngmin. The Pet. Lexs. have, 'von unbesdmmter 
Bedeutung , Satrumjayamahatmya 3.4. The passage here reads : 
pitasya divyabhoga^riyarh datte kalpadrur iva yugminam, 
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^His father bestows upon him the bliss of divine enjoyment as 
the wish-tree (gives happiness) to Yugmins*. The word occurs 
a second time, 6.185, to wit, atisnigdharh jaganmaitrya manah 
kiih yugmikalavat? 'Why is their mind exceedingly tender with 
kindness to the world as in the time of the Yugmins?’ 

4.149: sarhvahana (caturvidha), glossed asthi-mahsa-tvag- 
roma-bhedai^ caturdha, 'fourfold shampoo’. Lexs. have only 
neut. sarhvahanam. 

4.157: sormika, 'having waves’. 

4.165: tala-hati, as gloss to adhityaka, 'table-land’. Lexs. 
have neither tala-hati, nor hati. 

4.170: dhuma-paka, 'smoked food’. 

4.170: dvipakima, glossed, vahnisuryatapapacita, 'zwieback’. 

4.173: panau-krta, glossed, vivahita, 'married’. Lexs. have 
panau-karana. Cf. pani-grhiti, Par§vanMha Caritra L570, and 
^gfhita in Ko^as. 

5.3 : gandha-sindhura = gandhagaja, 'scent-elefant* (elefant 
during rut). 

5.17: kekikekayita : kekaya, 'cry keka’, as a peacock. 

5.22 : vinayagastyadaksina, glossed, vinaya eva agastyas tasya 
nivasaya daksinadiksamana, 'a kind of reverence’. 

5.66: adi-potrini, glossed, adi-varahi, 'primordial she-boar’. 

5.79: sapta-ksetri, in sapta-ksetri-niveiana, 'act of placing 
into the seven fields’. Cf. sapta-ksetri in 6.37 (saptangirh 
saptaksetrim). According to Hertel, Translation of Hemavijaya’s 
Katharatnakara, vol i, p. 207, note 2, the seven fields are: the 
Monks and the Nuns; the male and female lay-disciples; the 
temples; the ikons of the Jinas; and the libraries of the Monks; 
see also vol. i, p. 232; vol. ii, p. 105, 290, and the same author’s 
Translation of Jinakirti’s Ratnacuda, p. 168 (Indische Mar- 
chenromane I). The word occurs also in Mallinatha Caritra 
2.658. 

5.84: §ri-kalyanacala, glossed meruparvata, 'Mount Meru’. 
Cf. the mountain Sri, mentioned frequently in Jaina literature; 
e. g.Bhavadevasuri’s Par^v^anathacaritra 3.120, 124; Prabandha- 
cintamani, Tawney’s Translation, p. 10. 

5.88: jagati-dr^, glossed jagan-netra, ‘eye of the world’ 
(sun, moon, etc.). 

5.91 : Gaubhadri, patronymic of Gobhadra. Neither in 
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Lexs. Gobhadra, however, is mentioned in KathakoSa, pp. 82, 
83 of Tawney’s Translation. 

5.92: arvacma-ta, glossed, ihalokapeksa, 'interest of the pres- 
ent or terrestrial world*. 

5.94: kubja, glossed, trna-kutiraka, 'grass hut*. 

5.97: taptayogola-kalpa, 'age of the heated fire-ball’, 'pres- 
ent age’. 

5.103: uddhuksita, glossed, dagdha, 'kindled*. Root dhuks, 
otherwise only in composition with sam. 

5.105: trasa-rekha, 'floating line in jewels’, in the expression, 
trasarekheva ratnesu mahamahimahanaye, 'as a floating line 
in a jewel, calculated to diminish worth’. See p. 289. 

5.109: susthitaka-praya, 'for the most part unshaken’, but 
with pun on ‘some brilliant headgear worn by a king’, parallel 
to kalyana-mauli (glossed, suvarnamukuta). susthitaka is 
glossed by Prakrit suthiya, lokabhasayam idhunl, quotable 
neither from Hemacandra, nor Pischel’s Index. The passage 
reads: kalyanamaulau ^rivlrasvamyade^e §irahsthite, kathaiii 
susthitakaprayam raj ate raja^sanam. The susthitaka is, appa- 
rently, a headdress inferior to the diadem (mauli). 

5.120: sakala-devafi, glossed svayarnbhudevatanam, sapra- 
bha van aril va, 'superior gods’. Mallinatha Caritra 7,574 has 
devata sakala. 

5.131: phalika, in, katham. . .karpuraphalikabhir pr^ada§i- 
khararii b ha vet, perhaps, ‘how can the crest of a palace be made 
out of slabs of camfor?’ phalika seems to be a vrddhi-derivative 
from phalaka. 

5.134: vijigahisu, 'desiring to immerse one’s self*. 

5.138: devadantin, glossed airavana, 'Indra’s elefant*. In 
Lexs. said to be Siva (erroneously). 

5.150: ^ tunda-tandava, glossed, mukhanrtyam, 'mouth-dance*, 
i. e., 'vain talk’. 

5.153: udvama, perhaps "emission”? In the cpd. nisvanod- 
vamasariiravine; see p. 289 above. The gloss renders nisva- 
nodvama- by ravad bhavanake. 

6.11 . nasiravirata, 'position of a hero in the van of an army’. 

6.2^. \ ^ -amraksit, from vi 4- mrs, glossed , presayamasa, 'dis- 

missed . 

6.41: mani-maya, metrical for mani- 'jeweled*, mani is 
quoted as an independent stem, AdKvkra Caritra, 2.22:’ see 
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Suali, 'L' AdKvaracaritram*, Studi Italiani di Filologia Indo^ 
Iranicaj vol. 7, p. 6. 

6.50: lankha, glossed vahSagradin^-tyadikarin. Seems to 
mean, *some kind of acrobat or dancer'. In the dvandva com- 
pound lankha-mankha-vid Osakan, the two last members of which 
are glossed respectively, mankha^ citraphalakahastah, and vidu- 
saka umakadOcakadivacakah (kad-Ocaka = kad-vada, not in 
Lexs.) . 

6.64: adevadru, ‘without devadaru trees'. Neither devadru 
nor adevadru in the Lexs. 

6.79: luka, glossed lokoktya “lu". The ^loka reads : yatra 
dehe nrpa^vasaih ^OcisOca prapancita (gloss, §ucikakalpana 
kathita), lOka jhalajhala tatra malayanilatarh gata. Once more 
luka in 7.142: vyamohena mahahimena mathitam no mayaya 
lukaya kopena prabalatapena na madai rogabhiyogair iva. This 
lOka with its colloquial lu seems to run parallel to yOka and yu 
‘louse'. The word is evidently pejorative, but I do not venture 
to guess its meaning. 

6.81: kittita-lohata, glossed kitalohata, would seem to mean, 
‘red color of some insect'. Or, is kittita denominal participle 
from kitta ‘rust', so that the compound means ‘rusty color'? 
In antithesis with gaurikata, ‘color of white mustard.' 

6.82: kantalohapatra, glossed kantllohabhajanam, kan 
tilohabhajano 'gnitapena dugdham utphanatiti lokoktih (ut' 
phan, not in Lexs.). The Lexs. have kantalauha = lohakanta" 
‘magnetic iron'. 

6.85: vai^vanara-rathya, glossed agnisamanamarga, ‘a par- 
ticular division of the moon's path* =vai§vanara~patha. 

6.89: dhupani, fern., ordinarily dhOpana, neut., ‘exhalation'. 

6.95: uttunda, glossed utpatitamukha, ‘with open snout', 
(said of jackals). 

6.103: bhadra, mahabhadra, sarvatobhadra, yavamadhya, and 
vajramadhya, ‘certain kinds of Jaina ikons'. Gloss: etah sarvab 
pratimavi^esab. 

6.116, 141: trilokitilaka, ‘ornament of the three worlds'. 

6.137: kiradaru, glossed, kirakastha, ‘designation of a tree’. 

6. 155 : dvadaSabdiya, glossed, dvada^bdanam samaharah, 
abdani var§ani, ‘period of twelve years’. 

6.156: manorathika, ‘springing from desire' 
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6.158: savana-pitha, glossed, snana-pitha, 'bath-stoor. The 
latter word in this sense 4.151. Neither compound in the Lexs. 

6.194: abdhijalamanusi, glossed jalavasini strl, ‘mermaid*. 

6.205: iryapathikl = airya°, q.v. 

7.18 : vi-sadhaya-, ‘achieve*. 

7.26: alpa-kalma, in antithesis with ^§vata, ‘of short du- 
ration*. 

7.32: radha-vedhas, neuter, ‘act of shooting so as to hit 
the aim’ ; cf. -vedhin, and -bhedin. See Merutuhga’s Prabandha- 
cintamani, pp. 45, 77 of Tawney’s Translation. According to 
Leumann in a note to p. 45 of Tawney’s work, Radha is a puppet 
(Prakrit puttaliya), painted into the middle of a butt, as a 
mark to shoot at. He who hits it is a radha-vedhin. On p. 45 
the word Radha is inverted into Dhara, the name of a courtezan. 

7.33 : netra-patta, glossed, destotarayMavastravi^e§am, ‘im- 
ported garment*. 

7.36: pancafigiraksana, glossed, sadhukrtya, ‘padilehlkarl*, 
‘some Jain practice’; in juxtaposition with pancanamaskara, 
‘reverence to the Arhats, etc.* 

7.38: padapopagama = padapopagamana (namanaSanam) , 
‘death by fast under a tree*. 

7.60: korita, as gloss to utkirna, ‘heaped*. Dhatupatha has 
a root kur ‘utter a sound’, which does not suit. 

7.94: vasi-candana-kalpa, describing an advanced ascetic, 
‘he to whom the (burning) sword and the (cooling) sandal are 
all the same*. This word occur in Buddhist Sanskrit. See 
the author, JAOS 40. 339 ff. The antithesis between sandal and 
sword occurs also in Prabandhacintamani; see p. 92 of Tawney’s 
Translation; and cf. Bohtlingk, Indische Spruche 4882. 

7.118: cula = cuda, ‘crest*. 

Appendix iv: Words quoted only in Lexicons or Grammars j 
or quoted in their present meaning only in 
the same class of texts. 

The Salibhadra Carita, in common with many other Jaina 
texts, uses many words and expressions which are recorded 
hitherto only in the native Lexicons and Grammars. Beginning 
with the great and prolific Hemacandra, the Jainas were ardent 
students of filology. In the Mallavadi Prabandha, the scarcely 
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less famous Haribhadrasuri says of himself that his belly is 
so full of learning (^astrapurat) as to threaten to burst, and that 
he is, therefore, tying it with a golden band. If he should happen 
not to understand the sense of a single word spoken by any one, 
he vows to become his pupil. See CandraprabhasOri’s Prabha- 
vaka Carita, pp. 104 bottom; 105 top. The same, or similar, 
statements appear in ManikyasOri's Ya§odhara Carita, and in a 
Pattavali, extracted in Weber's Handschriftenverzeichniss, ii. 
3, p. 1034 (nr, 1989) ; see Hertel, Jinakirtis Geschichte von Pdla und 
Gopdla, pp. 142, 144 ^ The monk Sobhana ^ ^ studies for 
twelve years not only Grammars, Lexicons, and Poetics, but 
also other sciences, in the 138th story of Hemavijaya's Katha- 
ratnakara (Hertel's Translation, vol. ii, p. 81). Inasmuch, 
therefore, as Jaina texts are all relatively late, it does not follow 
that words which occur in them, and only Ko^a and Vyakarana 
texts besides, are any more ‘quotable' than the grammatical 
forms of the Bhattikavya. Thus mandala (mandalaka), cited 
widely by Lexicografers in the sense of ‘dog', occurs in that sense 
in Par^vanatha 3.1104; Dharmapariksa 2.36; 4.74 (Mironow, p. 
8), but we may not, therefore alone, assume that the word is 
really Sanskrit^®. Nay, even if the word in that sense should 
ultimately turn up in ‘Classical' Sanskrit literature, we should 
not be certain that the Jaina authors actually knew it as such: 
it would still be possible, or rather likely, that their knowledge 
of it is derived solely from the Ko^as. The same caution should 
attend our judgment of many Jaina words. Thus, e. g., aja- 
krpaniya, Salibhadra 5.125; Hemavijaya's Katharatnakara, 
story 19 (Hertel’s Translation, vol. i, p. 54), in the sense of 
‘unexpected untoward happening'. This Paninean word, as 
yet unquoted in Sanskrit literature proper, is the precise opposite 


*3 Cf. Wintemitz, Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur^ 2. 320. 

For Sobhana see Tawney, Translation of Prabandhacintamani, p. 
62. Cf. Wintemitz, 1. c., p. 341. 

*5 Cf. the droll story in Prabandhacintamaoi, p. 39, where an entire 
family, down to the wretched one-eyed maid-servant, is clever enough to 
fill in stanzas partly recited before them (samasya, dodhaka, or gudha- 
caturthaka). That was, doubtless, a Jaina family. 

This word is also Prakrit, but that does not explain its origin, nor is 
it likely that the Sanskrit writers have borrowed it from that source; see 
Zachariae, Beitrdge zur Indischen Lexicographies p. 66, 
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of kakataliya, ‘unexpected favorable happening’, which is very 
common in Sanskrit; see the author, AJPh. 40. 11 ff. Tho 
ajakrpaniya refers to a well-known apolog, and is probably 
good Sanskrit, the Jaina writers seem to derive it from Panini, 
and not from any literary source hitherto unrevealed. 

Quite certainly Pradyumnasuri, the learned, elegant, and 
fecund author or redactor of the present Salibhadra Carita, 
does derive part of his verbal inspiration directly from the Gram- 
marians. Thus we have stanzas 5.44, 45: 

tad aham sdsahifp kastam vdvahir bharam ahitam, 
cdcalis tava nirdesair apakirtau na pdpatih; 
bhujisyas te yatisye ’ham sarvarthapraptaye tatha, 
labdhva * *• ^ yathaham indratvarii gosvami na vyathisyate. 
The Body speaks to the Mind; ‘Then I (the Body), bravely 
enduring hardships, stoutly bearing the burden imposed upon me, 
swift to obey thy orders, not plunging into disrepute— may I, 
as thy (Mind’s) servant, thus strive to fulfil thy every intention, 
so that thou, my Master, after having obtained control, shalt 
not fail of thy purpose’. The four italicized reduplicated 
adjectives (participles) appear in the same order in Panini 5.2.38. 
It does not matter that three of them (all but papati) are from 
Rig-Vedic times, whereas papati is cited only by Grammarians; 
our author obviously derived them from Panini, and their indi- 
vidual chronology is negligible, in so far as our author’s diction 
is concerned. 

Once more, at Salibhadra 4.50, occur three adjectives in 
-ayya in the following 51oka: 

^xinikdyya ^ ^ prannyyo ^ ^ ’pi kambalafi prajya/>ray wbhQfi * ® 
prasahya mahyam ana>ya sapradarpaih samarpyatam. 

The passage is spoken by Queen Cellana to King Srenika: ‘O 
(king), dwelling-house of Fortune! bring here by force, and 
proudly give me the shawl which, tho it be (intrinsically) worthless, 
confers great honor!’ The theme of the command of the queen 
is a shawl of magic power. The three italicized words above 
are all from Panini 3.1.138; our author’s use of them throws not 


* ? Text, erroneously, labdha. 

*• Glossed, Iak§migrha. 

** Glossed, asammata. 

Glossed, bahumanakaratiam. 
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the least light on their standing in literature. They may, or 
they may not, be mere fictions of grammar, as far as Pradyum- 
nasuri's testimony goes. 

Less stringent, yet quite convincing, is the alliterating use 
of the words a^vina and adya^vina in 5.46. 

dehavahamanahsadisangatyam avagamya tat, 

sa mene bhavam a^vinam adyasvinam jayotsavam. 

'Having understood this connection of the Mind seated in the 
vehicle of the Body, (Salibhadra) regarded existence as a vic- 
torious race, run by a horse in one day (a^vlna) ^ % coming 
to an end to-day or to-morrow (adya-§vTna) ^ The two glossed 
words are cited respectively in Panini 5.2.19 and 5.2.13; there 
is scarcely a chance that our author knew them from literature 
or any source of information other than that of the Grammarians. 

The two curious compounded gerunds, kane-hatya and mano- 
hatya*3 occur in 5.26 and 6.165 respectively in the sense of 
‘being sated or satisfied’ (glossed, trpti-paryantam, and trpti- 
sucakam). Panini treats these anomalous verbal prefixes (gati) 
in 1.4.66, 3.1.6. I take it unquestioningly that Pradyumnasuri 
has derived them from grammar, and not from any other source. 

‘The Grammarians teach that any noun-stem in the language 
may be converted without any other addition than that of an a 
into a present stem’ (Whitney, Skt. Gramm. 1054). Such forms 
occur scatteringly thru the language, and Jaina writers seem to 
favor them. Thus our text, 1.118, has suvarnati, ‘to be worth 
gold’, glossed, suvarnayate (neither in the Lexs.) ; 6.95, kanta- 
sarhgitanti, glossed, kantasamgitam ivacaranti, ‘they practice 
the song of female loves’. The word is used of the howl of 
open-mouthed she-jackals (uttundacandapherandah, glossed, 
utpatitamukhavac canda^rgalyah) ; 7.80, vajrati, ‘be hard as 
adamant’, glossed, vajra ivacarati. Suali, in his ‘Analisi dell’ 
Adl§varacaritra di Hemacandra,’ Studi Italiafii di Filologia Indo- 
Iranicay vol. 7, p. 6, cites the forms pa^avanti, 2.97 3 ^ and, can- 
carikanti, 5.402. It seems as tho this fenomenon, whose 
scope it is not possible as yet to state, is due to acquaintance with 
grammar, rather than to inspiration from outside literary models. 


** Glossed, ^vino 'dhva sa yo 'svena dinenaikena gamyate. 
Glossed, adya svo va bhavam adyasvinam. 

Not in the Lexs. 
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The same is true of occasional Vedisms in Jaina Sanskrit. 
Our text, 6.188, has the reduplicated participial adjective, govern- 
ing the accusative, dadhi (glossed, dadhati), quoted only from 
Veda and Grammarians. In the same Sloka occurs nir-iyama- 
nayoh (glossed, nirgachatob) which is also pretty clearly a Vedic 
archaism. In 1.79, the participle esantyah (glossed, agachant- 
yah) is quotable only from RV. and AV. In 5.13 we have ra- 
jasarpah prasarpantarh yakarh jegilyate. . .bhogilokam, The 
anaconda (with double entente, Toyal serpent’, meaning King 
Srenika) who devours the poor serpent-folk (with double entente, 
‘his happy people’)’. The pejorative or diminutive use of 
suffix ka with pronoun is essentially Vedic; see Edgerton, JAOS 
31. 93ff., but is occasionally found in Jaina texts, see my ‘Life 
of Par^vanatha’, p. 238. See also, as instances of real diminu- 
tives in our text, 5.108, naraka (glossed, kutsito narah)f *un- 
worthy man*; and, 5.126, putaraka, from putara, ‘despised in- 
sect’; cf. kadannakam, above. Nevertheless yaka may be 
a mere Vedism, Mironow, Die Dharmaparlksd, p. 7 ff . , cites from 
that text, ana^vahs, ‘not having eaten’; vi^vajanina, ‘ruler of 
all folk’; a^anaya, ‘hunger’; caranyu, kenning for ‘wind*. We 
may feel sure that some of these Vedic words are derived from 
filological rather than literary sources. So probably also the 
nominative na, ‘man’ (stem nr) in Mahavira Carita 1.136. 

The following is an additional list of words quoted only in 
Lexicons or Grammars, or quoted in their present meaning only 
in the same class of texts; it contains more than forty words, 
in addition to those discussed in the preceding. 

1.38: utpasya, ‘looking up or upwards*. Glossed, unmukha. 
Also in Mallinatha Caritra 6.244. 

1.40. sahya, health’ (gloss, sahyaya = nrrogaya). 

1.65: dhumari, ‘mist’, ‘fog’; see Zachariae, 1. c., pp. 55, 66. 

1.77 : kundalika, ‘mixture of rice and ghee’ =kundala. This 
sense of kundalika is not given in the Lexs. 

1.93. Silaputra, ‘good-for-nothing*. The interesting gloss 
reads : 

nirbhagyo durbhagah pangub kunih kunthamatis tatha, 

nicah paparato yas tu iilaputral? sa ucyate. 
kecid evam ahuh: kasya^ cit striyo lodhako jafcas tay^av 
aranye tyaktab (accordingly lodhaka seems to mean ‘bantling’. 
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to be exposed in the forest), kuntha-matis (not in Lexs.) — 
kuntha-manas, 'weak-minded'. Mallinatha 7.393 has aSmaputra 
in the same sense. 

1 .96 : patratra-kr, glossed, pMraya diyata iti patratra ; 
“deye tra ca” (Panini 7.2.133), ‘to give to a worthy person*. 

1.115; 4.163: a^itarhbhava, glossed, ttpti, ‘satiety*; only in 
Panini and Lexs. 

1.117: pragunair gunaihi is glossed by audanikair gunaib- 
The word audanika is quoted only in Gana samtapadi, to Pan, 
5.1.101. The reference of the scholiast is to the word punya- 
paka in the text, so that the meaning of audanika, ‘one who knows 
how to cook porridge*, is relevant. 

1.125; 7.2; Mallinatha Caritra, 8.466: asadaksTna, glossed, 
catuskarna, ‘not seen by six eyes*, i. e., ‘known by two persons 
only*, ‘secret*, Pan. 5.4.7. Cf. the familiar satkarna, as con- 
trasted with catuskarna in parallel senses, and see the author 
in Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 56, p. 13. 

2.33: catura, glossed hastisala, ‘elefants* stable*. The neuter 
caturam occurs in that sense in the Lexs. only. 

2.55, 56: tailakanda and tailakanda-maharatnam, ‘crystal*, 
or ‘jewel*, glossed, am^akundasamarii tailakandan^na rat- 
navi§esah; and, sphatikaratnavi^e^b- The word is quoted in 
the Lexs. only in the sense of ‘a certain bulb*. 

2.66: patrlna, in sarva-patrina, glossed, sarvapatrebhyo 
yogyani, ‘filling the whole dish*, ‘abundant*. 

2.73: The word rihsanam is to be emended to rinkhanam, 
‘crawling*, and is so quoted only in Lexs, 

2.93: laksmipuspa, glossed, padmaragamani, ‘ruby*. 

2.128: cirantikai (emend, cirantika^) cirantib (the latter 
glossed, vadhutyab), apparently, ‘a class of women described 
in the Kamasutra*. The Lexs. s. vs. ciranti, cirinti, ‘a woman, 
married or single, who, after maturity, resides in her father's 
house*. Only in Lexs. and Gramm. — ciranti also in 4.36 ; cirantika, 
glossed by vadhO, also in 6.140. 

3.6: bhadramatura, glossed, bhadra mata yasyasau, ‘son 

of a virtuous or handsome mother*. Here with double entente, 
Bhadra being Sali’s mother- 

3.8: cidrupa, glossed, pandita, ‘wise*. In that sense only in Lexs. 

3.15; 6.52: yapyayana, glossed, §ivika, ‘palanquin’, ‘litter*. 
The same word in 6.7 (glossed sukhasana). The Sanskrit form 
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is a facile, yet really senseless, folk-etymological back-formation 
of Prakrit jhampana; see Zachariae, in Vienna Oriental Journal 
vol. 16, p. 25. 

3.70: hincji, glossed, ratrau raksacara, ‘night-watch*. 

3.80: kuksirh-bhari , ‘gluttonous’ . 

4.7: kautaskuta, glossed, kutahkuto bhavah, ‘coming from 

an unknown country’; Mallinatha Caritra 5.93. The feminines 
kautaskuta and kautaskuti, Mai. 6.390; 7.576. Quoted in 
Gana kaskadi. Cf. kautastya, ‘coming whence*, ParSvanatha 
3.618; Mai. 1.52. 

4.9 : gandhadhuli, ‘musk*. 

4.23: galakambala, ‘bull’s dewlap*. Lexs. and Unadisutra. 
See Hemavijaya’s Katharatnakara, Hertel’s Translation, vol. ii, 
pp. 156, 271. 

4.66: ciratna, ‘ancient*. Panini and Grammarians. Digest, 
in the Introduction to the text, glosses, cirarhtana, 

4.142: ku-rajya, ‘evil government*. 

4.153: jangullya, glossed, garudika, ‘snake-charmer*. Lexs. 
have janguli etc. in that sense. 

4.162: panipatyate, intensive from pat. Only in Gramm. 

4.166: hayapriya, glossed, yava, ‘barley*. 

5.47: ayallaka, ‘longing’, in ayallakambhastallika, ‘pool of 
the water of longing*. 

5.49: kala-keli, glossed, kandarpa, ‘sporting with the digits 
of the moon*, as a kenning of Kama. 

5,116. varnika, purity of gold*; see Lexs., s. v. varnaka. 

6.36: vira-jayantika, glossed, vira-pataka, ‘hero-flag*. 

6.43: somala in su-somala, ‘very delicate*. Cf. 6.118, where 
the text has soma lata, for somalata, ‘delicacy*. 

6.87: bhissa and bhissata, ‘inferior kinds of cooked rice*. 

6.92: karpQra-pMcall, ‘puppet made of camfor*. pancali, 
m that sense, only m Lexs. (frequent in Vikrama Carita, F.E.); 
It is glo^ by pQtali, not in Lexs., and doubtless -puttalL 


6.94 

6.94 

6.97 


katutkata, ‘dried ginger*. 

(habit of) roaming*. 

^vavan, glossed, onr apanayane, 


‘ ‘ ^vavan, giossed, onr apanayar 

auoati dosan. carrying off (blemishes)’. Panini and lL. 
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6.191: katyayani, glossed, ardhavrddhanari, 'middle-aged 
woman*. Also in Prabandhacintamani; see p. 34 of Tawney’s 
Translation. 

7.4: kukkuta-grama, glossed kugrama, 'low caste village*. 

kukkuta = kukkura, 'offspring of a Ni§ada by a Sudra woman*. 
Only Lexs. 

7.5: manji — manja, glossed aja, 'she-goat*. Both only in 

Lexs. 

7.18: varkara, glossed, hasyena ajaputrena va, 'sport*, or, 
^kid*. In the former sense only in Lexs. 

7.27: kalamba, glossed, bana, 'arrow*. 

7.57: kil, 'bind*, in jala-kilita, 'caught in a net*. 

7.87 : nir-vlra, glossed, nispatisuta, ‘woman without husband 
and sons*. In this sense only in Lexs. 

7.138: Sakhapura, glossed, purasya samipaiii yad upapuram, 
^suburb* =^akhanagara. 

Appendix v: Denominal Verbs and Participles: 

Elative Verbs in tardm. 

In my 'Life of Par^vanatha*, p. 230 ff., I have listed a notably 
large number of new denominal formations. This seems to me 
to be a peculiarity of Jaina diction, for the present text also 
exhibits considerable fertility in this respect; see Suali*s parallel 
observation on the text of the Adi§varacaritra, 1. c., p. 6. In 
addition to the denominals in -a, mentioned above, p. 309, 
Salibhadra Carita contributes the following list: 

1.2: gh^ameghayita, 'acted as a cloud rich in ghee*. The 

passage is, adau dhanabhave yena ghrtameghayitam. Gloss, 
ghrtameghavad acaritam. In 6.203 occur further the parallel 
compounds dugdhameghayita, mahameghayita, dadhimeghayita, 
and sudhameghayita.The uncompounded denominative meghaya- 
is familiar, but these participles are denominals made directly 
from compounds. 

1.15: sajjanaya-, 'to act a good part*. 

1.96: cintamaniya-, 'to act the part of a thought-gem*. 

1.157: svamiya-, 'to rule*. 

2.121: vasanta-samayayita, 'pervaded by the spring season*. 
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The passage is, puspaprakaraniksepair vasantasamayayitam^ 
(sc. vivahain[!j, in stanza 126), ‘a wedding turned into spring 
season by throwing bouquets of flowers*. 

2.122: suparva-nagarayita ^turned into a festive city*. The 
passage is, divyair dusyair alariikaraih suparva-nagarayitam^ 
(sc. vivaham), ‘a wedding turned into a city festival by means 
of divine garments and ornaments’. Followed by another de- 
nominal participle, konita, in the expression nayavallidalaih 
pugapugaih'^4 kaunkanakonitam (sc. vivaham). Here kaunkana- 
konitam is obscure. 

3.13: kalpadrumaya-, 'act as the wish-tree’, cf. §atat- 
pattradrumayate, ‘become tree with falling leaves’, Par^vanatha 
Caritra 2.177. 

3.28: alanaya-, ‘fasten to an elefant’s post*. 

6.55: pari-civarita, ‘drest in a ragged monk’s garment*. 

6.63: vimukhayita, ‘averted*; gloss, vimukhacarita. 

6.69: tOrnaya-, ‘to make restless’; glossed, utsukikuryat. 

6.69; apakarnita, glossed, avaganita, ‘disregarded*. 

6.186: svargasargayita, where sargayita has the gloss, ststi, 
‘there was created heaven*. 

7.129: samdhiraya (text, sandhi°), ‘encourage*. 

I add here, as established Jaina usage, tho not restricted to 
these texts, the frequent employment of the elative suffix taram 
to finite verbs: 2.105, plavayate-taram; 4.141 ; 5.115, doduyate- 
taram; 5.53, rocate-taram ; 6.93, paprathire- taram ; 6.159, 
tatvarire-taram; 6.191, mumude-taram. Cf. my ‘Life of Par- 
^vanatha’, p. 238. 

Appendix vi: Emendations and Corrections, 

1.2: for yathorvISasyaSrlh, read “Sasya §rib. 

‘ , ' jahgamas sevadhis, read °ma^ ^evadhifi. But 
sevadhi also in 2.55. 

^ 1.26. for nicchadma (glossed, nirmaya), read ni^hadma, 
pro , or, possibly, nifisadma, ‘without abode’ (anyasad- 
masu nihsadma, in alliteration). 

for ave§inyo^^^ ^^te 9 on the stanza read in the gloss, ave^inyo 
Glossed. fcramuka.samahaib, meaning ^samuhaih. 
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1.57 : for prcchata, read prcchatha. 

1.68: for °tandulan, read °tan^ulan. So also in 5.107. 
1.69, note 9: for sarkaram, read §arkaram. 

1.71: for prativeSanyah, read prativeSinyabi as in the re- 
peated ^loka 1.124. 

2.5, note: for airanyavata, read hairanyavata. 

2.73: for rinsanam, read rinkhanam. 

2.80: for Sukarah, read su®. 

2.122, note 3: for kramukasamahaih, read ^samuhaib- 
2.128: for cirantika§, read cirantika§. 

2.140: for nacastamitam, read na ca°. 

3.46 : Separate the two vocatives, anutsuka and mahotsaha, 

which are printed as one word. 

4.9: for samrat, read samrad. 

4.10: the alternate reading, kambalaih svabalair iva, is to 
be taken into the text. 

4.21: for kim balarii, read kirhbalam. 

4.43 : for vattapitta°, read vatapitta®. 

4.67 : for kim rupah, read kiiiirupah. 

4- 118: for Srni-^Qcyeva, read stni-sucyeva. 

4.153: for jangullyapadena va, read jangullyapadeneva (?). 
4.156: for suresu read ^uresu. This particular interchange 
between § and s is a frequent Jainism; see e. g. Hertel, Indische 
Mdrchetiy p. 130. 

5- 7: punaravrta seems to stand for °vctta, ‘recurring*. 

5.45: for labdha, read labdhva. 

5.47 : in gloss 5 read utkata, for utkatha. 

5.61 : for harmyianam, read harmyan^. 

5.80: in tvam api puraya sarv^angacangasarvaSah, separate 
°canga from sarvMah, ‘having knowledge of ail Angas, fulfil 
thou all hopes’. With double entente, ‘do thou of sound limbs, 
fill all the regions of space’. 

5.103: for parade^analai matar, read parade^analair matar. 
5.107: for ^tandulab read ^tandulah. So also in 1.68. 

5.111: for nanarupi cakre, read nanarupicakre. 

5.119: for nyatkara (gloss, tiraskara), read nyak-kara. 
6.17: for tad duhkhato, read tadduhkhato. 

6.18: for soma lata, read somalata, ‘delicacy’. 

6.43: for sukhamamulaib, read susamamulaib- 
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6.54: for bhu^ananyastadusanah, read bhusanan nyastadu- 
§anal]L. The rare masculine bhusanan also in 6.56. 

6.93; for svamisattaya, read svamisaktaya. 

6.110: for kika^a®, read kikasa'^. 

6.174; for pravrajisyamabi read the conditional pravraji§- 
yamah. 

7.3: for parav^ttya, read, perhaps, paravartya. But Jaina 

texts seem to confuse primary and causative forms a good deal; 
see Weber, Pancadandachattraprabandha, p. 3; and my ‘Life 
of Par§vanatha\ p. 238. 

7.63: for nirajanirahjana, read, perhaps, niraja niranjana, 
pace gloss kamalavan niranjana. 

7.80: for tripariksitavajrati, read tripariksitaih vajrati. 

7.96: for mjrgapaksiganakulam read °kula, agreeing with 
the subject of the sentence. 

7.122: for mahasamarasarhrambhe, read mah^amara®, with 
pun, to be sure, on maha^ama-rasarh rambhe; see p. 262. 

7.176, note 2: for vidhapyate, read vidhyapyate; see my 
remarks on the ‘root' vidhya, ‘Life of Par^vanatha', p. 220, 
and cf. above, p. 296. 

In 5.53; 6.122 we have the frase, mrstaih vaidyopadistam ca, 
‘delicacies and food prescribed by fysicians'. The same frase 
is printed in 4.81 as mis tarn vaidyopadistam ca. Tho both 
mrstam and mis tarn are good Sanskrit only one of these 
(here mr§tam) should appear in a given text. 


** mi§^m is perhaps a cross between mfstera and is^am, under Prakritic 
impulse. 


ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF COMPOUND POSTPOSU 
TIVES IN EARLY SUMERIAN 


George A. Barton 
University of Pennsylvania 

POEBEL in his Grammatical Texts, Philadelphia, 1914, p. 
24ff., states that the compound postpositive -ka-ka is a double 
sign for the genitive — a noun + a noun + a genitive-]- a genitive. 
In making a new translation of the early Sumerian royal inscrip- 
tions I have been led to study the subject somewhat minutely ^ 
and Poebel’s explanation does not suit any one of the cases 
which I have examined. As Poebel cites only hypothetical 
examples in support of his statement one is at a loss to know 
on what he bases it. ^ If one may judge by the published trans- 
lations of inscriptions PoebeFs view is shared by other scholars. 
It seems fitting, therefore, that the subject should be more 
fully and inductively examined. 

It should be noted as a starting point for such examination 
that, when the relation to be expressed is the simple genitive^ 
but one -ka is used, as in the Stele of Vultures, vi, 12ff. : gu- 
edin-na a-shg gdn ki-dg ^nin-gir-sii-ka: ''Guedin, the irrigated 
field which is beloved of Ningirsu.^' Also (Stele of Vultures 
xii, 11-13): a-sdg~da-na ki-gar-ra ^nin-gir-su-ka: ‘‘That exalted 
field, the place of the luxurious crops of Ningirsu.’' 

It should further be noted that, in Sumerian, a postpositive 
governing a noun which is followed by a dependent genitive 
is placed after the dependent genitive. For example: e-an-na- 
turn pa-te-si w-ptir-la^*-ra: “To Eannatum, Patesi of Lagash^’^ 
(Galet A, 22-24). The -ra governs Eannatum. Again: nam- 
Pa-k-si namdugal kis^* mii-na-ta-sum: “(Ininni) 

to the patesiat of Lagash the kingdom of Kish added^' (ibid. 
vi, 2-5). Here -ta after nr-purda^' governs nam-pade-si. 


^ The view is reiterated in his Grundzuge 
1923 , p. 135 . 
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Similarly, in accordance with this rule, a postpositive govern- 
ing a noun followed by a dependent genitive, when that geni- 
tive is denoted by the postpositive -ka, is written after the ~ka 
and both postpositives retain their meaning. Thus: nam-til 
en-te-me-na-ka-su: “For the life of Entemena'* (Cone A, vi, 
3, 4), The -sii governs nam'-tilj and the -ka is the sign of the 
genitive, and both retain their full meaning. Again in Ur- 
kagina’s “Oval plaque” inscription {Decouvertes en Chaldee^ 
p. L), col. V, 17ff., we find ^'^^ge-gir ^^saUiHb hi dg 
gir-su-ka-ra mu-na-ru: “For Khegir, the priestess beloved 

of Ningirsu, her temple he built.” In this sentence the -ra 
of -ka-ra clearly means “for” and governs Khegir, Similarly 
in Urkagina^s Cones B and C, ix, 23ff. : ^^ki-sur-ra ^^nin-gir- 
su-ka~ta ^ ^a-ab-su ^^maskim-lu nii-e: “In the irrigated land of 
Ningirsu, even to the sea, an overseer was no more.” In this 


sentence -ta clearly means “in” and governs “^i” in 1. 22. 
Another example: an-ta-sur~ra ^nin-gir-su-ka-ta zu~zu lugal 
u-iig * tl-tig mu-gaz: “(Eannatum) from the Antasurra of 
Ningirsu, Zuzu king of Opis, unto Opis pursued” (Galet A, v, 
2—7). In this sentence -ta means “from” and governs an4a- 
sur-rOy while -ka has its usual meaning “of”. Still another 
is the following: ^en-Ul4a e-ad-da ni-sag-ga-ka-ni mu-na-ru: 

For Enlil the house of the father of the loud thunder he built” 


(Urkagina, Stone Tablet, iii, 7— iv, 1). In this passage -ni 
has the force of ana, “for” (cf. Origin of Babylonian Writing, 
no. 228 and governs ^en-Iil-la, while -ka denotes the genitive 
relation^ after ni-sag-ga. Similarly in the Stele of Vultures 
(v , i) . e-an-na-tum a-Mg-ga- hi-dug-ga ^nin-gir-sii-ka-da ^nin- 
gtr-su mu-da-giil: Eannatum in the devastated field of Nin- 
girsu Ningirsu made to rejoice”. 

In this connection it should be noted that the postpositive -ka 
oes not alva>s mean of’ , but is equivalent to other English 
prepositions. For example it may mean “in”. Thus in the 
ament ov er the fall of Lagash, written in the time of Lugalzaggisi 
dAssyr. \T, 29 and Cros, Notivelles Fouilles, 47) we 
n ^u-a -e-ga-ka hi-bi-us: ‘Tn the ruined reservoir they have 

expression in which -ka means 
IS meaning is also found when -ka occurs in a compound 
postpositional expression, as gi-ka-na ^nin-mag ter azag-ga-ka-ka 
i us. n t e Gikana of Ninmakh, the grove of the holy 
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one, they have shed blood” {Ibid., ii, 10). Here the second 
-fea governs gi-ka-na, with which ter is in apposition, and the 
first -ka denotes the genitive after azag, which is in apposition 
with ^nin-mag. 

Once more: e-an-na-tum mu-pdd-da ^nin-gir-sii-da-ka kur- 
kiir-ri sag e-dd-sig: “By Eannatum, whose name was spoken 
by Ningirsu, the countries were subdued” (literally, “knocked 
on the head”), Galet A, iv, 20-24 In this sentence -ka is in- 
strumental and governs e-an-na-tum, while -da is also instru- 
mental, governing Ningirsu. 

Passing now to the passages which contain the compound 
-ka-ka, variant -ka-kam, we find, upon examination, that they 
fall into two classes which represent two distinct usages: 

1. The second -ka (or -kam) is a postpositive governing a 
preceding noun in the dative case and having a meaning analo- 
gous to -ka-ra or -ka-ta. 

2. The second -ka (or -kam) performs the functions of the 
temporal adverb “when”. 

The first usage predicated above is veiy^ clear. Thus: e- 
ki-sur-ra ^nin-gir-su-ka-ka e-ma-ta-hal: “Over the boundary 
ditch of Ningirsu he crossed” (Entemena, Cone A, iii, 2-4). 
Here the second -ka means “over”. Again: gdn u-gig-ga a- 
sdg-ga ^nin-gir-su-ka-ka gis-ur-ur-m e-da-lal: ”Into the field 
Ugigga, the irrigated field of Ningirsu, for battle he pressed” 
{Ibid, IV, 8-10). This passage is repeated in the Oval plaque 
of Urkagina (iv. 14ff.), thus gdn ii-gig-ga gdn ki-dg ^nin- 
gir-sii-ka-ka ^nin-gir-sii-ge gis-u^^ zig-ga-bi ni-ga-lam: “In 
the field Ugigga, the field beloved of Ningirsu, for Ningirsu 
Umma his glory destroyed.” In this form of the statement 
the second -ka means “in”, but as in the passage in Entemena, 
it governs gdn. 

Again, in the Stele of Vultures iii, Iff.: e-ma-da-gii sir-pur-la^*^ 
bar nig-im-ba-ka-ka gah-bi hi-e-ga-ma-us: “The\' said as to 
Lagash, on account of the hatefulness of its government, its 
control verily is ended.” Here the second -ka governs bar. 

Similarly Stele of \"ultures iv, 21ff. : e-an-na ^ininni ih-gal- 
ka-ka a-itim mu-ni mu-sd: “To Eanna the Ininni of the great 
enclosure, advancing, named his name.” The second -ka here 
governs Eanna. 

In Entemena’s Vase Inscription (21,22) we find also the follow- 
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ing: vd-ba du-du sangu ^nin-gir-sii-ka-kam: ‘‘At that time Dudu 
was priest of Ningirsu”, Here the second -ka means “in” 
or “at” and governs ud. This explains the rise of the second 
usage predicated above, of which we shall speak presently. In 
Gudea’s Cylinder A (xiv, 8ff.) we have; ^ma-da-gu-sag-sar-sar 
ra-na ^gu-edin-na ^nin-gir-su-ka-ka: “In the country's chief 
rich land, the Guedin of Ningirsu.” The second -ka means “in” 
and governs ma-da. 

The second meaning of the second “when”, is proved by 
the following passages: 

In Urkagina’s Cones B and C,vi, 155ff. and ix, 35ff. this sentence 
occurs : gi ^en-ki-ka-ka hi sa turn : “When to the enclosure of Enki a 
man for burial was brought. ” The second -ka here means “when”. 

Similarly in Entemena^s Cone, vi, 9 ff. : Hti gis-u^*-a ^ 
ki'Sur-ra ^nin-gir-su-ka~ha e ki-sur-ra ^nina-ka d-zid-Ki d-sdg- 
gdn iiim-ne an-ta bal-e-da: “When the men of Umma the irri- 
gating canal of Ningirsu and the irrigating canal of Nina, in 
order to bring the cultivated fields into their power, shall 
destroy”. Here the second -Jfea of ^nin-gir-su-ka-ka clearly 
means “when.” Again, Entemena, Brick A, viii, 1-S: [mu]-na 
[muyna-[sd\ en-te-me-na kes-du rtUa ^mn^gir-sn-ka-ka: “Its 
name he named when Entemena was the reservoir builder of 
Ningirsu.” The second -ka denotes the time “when”. 

Once more (ibid, viii, 8, 9): du-du \sangti\ ^nin-gir-su-ka-kamt 

(It was) when Dudu was priest of Ningirsu”. The final -ka 
again means “when”. A comparison of this passage with the 
example quoted from Entemena *s silver vase above, to illus- 
trate our second usage of -ka-ka, shows how this adverbial use 
of the final ~ka rose. Originally it was a postpyosition governing 
ud-ha\ then, by the omission of ud-ha^ it was employed alone 
to express the adverbial idea. 

Another compound postpositive which is of frequent oc- 
currence is -ka-ge. The uses of this combination are peculiar; 
they do not run parallel to those of any other compound post- 
positi\es. This is not strange, since the {X)stpositive when 
employed singly, exhibits characteristics possessed by no other 
postpositive. It will tend to clearness to give first some examples 
of the meaning of -gh when used singly. It may express: 

1. The genitive relation, “of”, as: us pa-te-si gis-uf-gh: 

Ush, Patesi of Umma” (Entemena, Cone A, i, 13-15). 
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2. It sometimes means'‘to*'or‘*unto”thus:'^m«-g^r-5«-g^ e-nug^^ 
-ga inim dug-ga ur-ka-gi-na-ka %a-ii mii-da-gu: ‘‘To Ningirsu at 
the temple of Erech a good word for Urkagina Bau spoke/’ 
(Urkagina, ClayOliv^e A.) In this passage means '*to”or “unto”. 

3. In a third usage -ge denotes instrumentality. Thus: d~ 
sum-ma ^en4iUge: “Endowed with might by Enlil” (Galet E, iv, 
7, 8); mu-sar sd-a ^nina-ge: “Whose great name was named by 
Nina” (Ibid, 11,12). 

4. A fourth and fairly frequent usage of is to give emphasis 
to a nominative case. This usage is similar to the emphatic 
state of a noun in Aramaic. Thus: ^ininni-ge da-ni ni-dih: 
“Ininni his hand seized” (Stele of Vultures, iv, 19, 20); again: 
en-te-me-na-ge lugal ki-an-na-dg-gd~ni ^nin-gir-su-ra id-min-ta 
mu-bi-kur-ra e^na-ta-ni-e: “Entemena, for the king who loves 
him, Ningirsu, from the great river to the slope (?) of the moun- 
tain carried it” (Clay, op, cit, no. 5, iii, 2 iv, 2). 

This second example explains, perhaps, how this emphatic 
usage arose. If the -ta in e-na-ta-ni-e originally had a passive 
force as Langdon thinks {Sumerian Grammar^ p. 147), this -ge 
may originally have been instrumental. In that case, the 
passage last cited would be translated: “By Entemena, for the 
king who loves him, Ningirsu, from the great river to the slope 
of the mountain it was carried.” If this was the oiigin of the 
usage, that origin was forgotten by the time our inscriptions 
were written, for, as in the example previously cited, it is now 
employed with verbs which are active in form. 

It is frequently employed after nouns which are in apposition 
with a preceding nominative. The following examples will 
illustrate this emphatic use of -ge in appositives: dingir-ra-ni 
^nin-sag-gh nam-til-la-ni-su ud-ul-la-ni ^nin-gir-su-ra sub ge-na- 
gdl: “May his goddess, Ninshakh, for his life unto distant days 
to Ningirsu offer up prayers” (Urkagina, Stone Tablet, 
iv, 10-v, 5), Again: lugal-zag-gi-si pa-te-si gis-u^^-ka dingir- 
ra-ni ^nidaba-gh nam-dag-bi gu-na ge-il-il: “As for Lugalzaggisi, 
Pates i of Umma, may his goddess, Nidaba, bear his mortal sin 
on her head!” (Lament over Lagash, vii, 11-ix, 3). 

Coming now to the compound -ka-ge we find two distinct 
uses. 1. It is employed in an instrumental sense, parallel to 
the instrumental use of -ge. In the inscriptions of Eannatum, 
Ur-Bau, and Gudea, it is used side by side wdth -ge to express 
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instnimentality. Thus : t-an-na4um pa4e-si Hr-pur4a^*-gi 
mu-pdd'da ^en4iUge d-sum-ma ^nin-gir-su-ka-ge sdg-pdd'da 
^nina-ge ga-zi-ku-a \in-gar-$ag-ka-gh mu dug sd-a ^ininni- 
ka-ge gis4uk-pi ^en-ki-ka-ge: “Eannatum, patesi of Lagash, 
(whose) name was spoken Enlil, (who) was endued with power 
by N ingirsu , (who) was conceived by N ina, (who) w as 
nurtured with the milk of life by Ninkharsag, (who) was 
named a good name by Ininni, (who) was given intelligence by 
Enki*’ (Galet A, i, 2-ii,7). In this passage -ge and -ka-ge are 
found side by side with identical instrumental significations. 
In the similar passages of Entemena and Enannatum II the 
names of the gods are thrown into the accusative and no post- 
position is employed. For evidence see Silver Vase inscription, 
Bricks A, B, and C, and Clay Nail Inscr. ; also Enannatum’s 
inscription in Decouvertes, pi. 6, no. 4. Urkagina’s inscriptions, 
like those of Urnina, do not employ the construction. The 
usage, although discarded by the immediate successors of Ean- 
natum, was revived by Ur-Bau and Gudea five hundred years 
later, both of whom employ -ge and -ka-ge in the same context 
to express instrumentality. (For Ur-Bau see D^couverteSj pi. 
8, col. i, 7-11, 3; and for Gudea, Ibid,, pi. 16 (Statue B),ii,8-iii, 6.) 

2. Entemena on the other hand employs and -ka-ge side 
by side to express the genitive relation '*of*'. Thus in his '‘Galet'' 
inscription (Clay, Yale Babylonian Collection, no, 4) we have: 
en4e-me-na pa4e-si sir-pur-lcL^^-gh dumu en-an-na-tum pa-te-si 
sir-pur-la ^-ka-gh: '‘Entemena, Patesi of Lagash, son of Enan- 
natum Patesi of Lagash" (col. i, 3-8). Also du-du sangu ^nin- 
gxr-su-ka-g^: ‘ Dudu, priest of Ningirsu" {ibid, iii, 2, 3). And 
finally: pa4e-si gal ^nin-gir-su-ka-gh: '‘The great Patesi of Nin- 
girsu (Brick C, ii, 2, 3, Clay, op. cit., no. 5). As a rule, then, 
the uses of -ka-gh do not run parallel to those of -ka-ka. I have 
noted but one passage vrhere this could plausibly be claimed. 
That is the last but one cited, which, when read in full, runs: 
tid-ba ir-ra-ni du-du sangu ^nin-gir-su-ka-ge\ '‘At the time 
his servant Dudu was high priest of Ningirsu". It may be 
argued that -ge here governs tid-ba just as -ka does in the silver 
vase inscription. L ndoubtedly this would be the right interpre- 
tation, were there parallel usage to substantiate it, but, since 
there is no parallel, and since ud-ba can be an accusative expres- 
sing time, the explanation first givexi is probably the right one. 
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At last the great lacuna in our cuneiform Genesis — the list 
of the ten antediluvian monarchs — has been filled, at least in 
part, thanks to Langdon s publication (JRAS 1923, 251-9) of 
W(eld)-B(IundeII) 62 in the Ashmolean collection. This tablet 
gives the list so long sought in vain, though it is unfortunately 
in an imperfect condition. The names are badly mutilated in 
several cases; one of them is quite illegible, at least in the present 
state of our knowledge. Fortunately, however, the last four 
names are preserved, as are also all the regnal years. Quite 
enough is available to make a comparison with the Greek list 
of Berossus possible. Langdon has made a good beginning of 
such a comparison, but more can be done. 

The first two kings on the new list reigned in HA-A-KI, that 
is, Subari (cf. Poebel, Historical Texts, p, 121) ; Langdon 's reading 
Hahtir is entirely baseless, since the Sumerian towm of Subari 
has, even when transplanted to the underworld and the banks 
of the river ^ubur, nothing to do with the terrestrial river 
yabfir in the land of the Subarfi or Subaraeans (cf. AJSL 35. 
171, note 1). The first one bears the name [ ]-a/m, and is 
said to have reigned 18 % sars ( = 67,200 years, since a sar is 
3600). Though Langdon seems to have overlooked Poebel’s 
suggestion that Aloros is to be identified with LaJ-iir-alim-ma, 
the traditional king of Nippur who figures as the hero of the 
so-called ‘'Babylonian Job,'' this text would seem to confirm it, 
since we must surely supply [LdTur-]alim. In support of this 
view is the fact that the second name also contains the element 
lal — [ yidl-gar, since such traditional pairs of names tend to re- 
semble one another ; cf. Mes-an-ni-pad-da and Mes-ki^dg-nun-naj 
Edu-lu and Ba-lu4u, etc. It is interesting to note that the 
first antediluvian king appears as ruler of Subari near Eridu, 
of Eridu itself (so apparently in the Poebel text of the Creation 
legend), of Nippur, and finally of Babylon in the official version 
handed down to us by Berossus. The story of Lal-ur-alim 
(Tabi-utul-Ellil) may then have been originally parallel to Adam's 
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Fall rather than to the career of Job. The Greek AXojposr is 
presumably a dissimilation of Lal-ur, like Inanna for Nin-anna, 
Inurta for Nin-urta, etc. The second king of Subari, [ ]4al-gary 
who reigned 20 sars, is identified by Langdon with Berossus^s 
second king, Alaparos or Alaporos, whose name he would read 
KKayapos — T for U. Since Alaparos is said to have reigned 
only three sars, I would suggest the identification of [ ]4M-gar 
with the Megalaros or Amegalaros of Berossus, the latter's fifth 
king, who reigned 18 sars (originally 20, see below). We should 
naturally transpose, as in Kapocyx^ for Aajx^P^y reading 
Melagaros or Amelagaros. Langdon does not identify Mega- 
laros at all. 

The second antediluvian dynasty, according to the new 
tablet, was that of Larsa, ^ with two kings, [ ]-H( })-dM-un-nUy 
the sd-kin-kifiy who ruled 20 sars, and [ who reigned 

six sars (21,600 years, not 20,800, as Langdon erroneously 
has). Identifications are doubtful — ^but see below for a possi- 
bility. 

The third dynasty, of Bad-tibira (Dur-gurgurri) also had 
two kings. Langdon's reading Bad-tibira for the usual Bur- 
gurgurri^ and identification with the Pautibiblon or Pautibiblia 
of Berossus, is very happy indeed, and solves this long puzzling 
point. For 6/c we should naturally read e/c 

TlctVTi^ipiiip or the like ; the present Greek form may be due to 
the contamination of jStjSXfoj', etc. The first of the 

two kings bears the name [ ]-si, and is called a shepherd; since 
Bad-tibira was one of the chief centres of Tammuz worships 
w'e can hardly go astray if we read the name Dumu-zi, or even 
Damu-ziy following the older form which survived in the appella- 
tion damiiy ''son,” of Tammuz. It is true that the Nippur 
lists of postdiluvian kings make Tammuz, now a palm-tree 
fertilizer, ^ fourth ruler of the First Dynasty of Erech, but 
other lists may have had a different system. Nor is it im{K>ssible 
that Tammuz, the shepherd of Bad -tibira, and Tammuz of 

f \ • writes “Ellasar** for Larsa, following the identification 

^ ^ Ellasar, Gen. 14, 1, with Warad-Sin or Rim-Sin of Larsa, now 

antiquat . WTiichever one of the suggested identifications of Ellasar with 
^ ^ ^ ^ntral and Xorthem Mesopotamia we may adopt, there can be 

^ ^ ^ Arioch is a good Hurrian or Subaraean (Mitannian) name. 

3 ^ ^ instead of ku. 

Uarton, Archaeology and the Bible\ p. 264, n. 3. 
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Erech were considered as distinct; such doublets are by no 
means uncommon in ancient legend. At all events we can hardly 
avoid identifying our shepherd of Bad-tibira, who ruled eight sars, 
with Dads or Daonos, the shepherd of Pautibiblon, who ruled 
ten sars, especially since Dumuzi or Damuzi (pronounced Dawuz), 
the hero of Bad-tibira, was also a shepherd {sib) in Babylonian 
mythology. It may be added that Daos had been previously 
identified with Tammuz by Pinches and others. Tammuz's suc- 
cessor,! ]~en4ii-an~naj ruled six sars and may very probably be 
compared to the Amel&n of Berossus, who also reigned at Pauti- 
biblon, for thirteen sars. 

The seventh king of our cuneiform list ruled at Larak, the 
Larancha of Berossus, as pointed out long ago by Delitzsch. 
It is doubtful whether his name, Sih-zi-an-na, is complete or 
lacks something at the beginning; if complete it is identical with 
that of the constellation Orion^ ('^the faithful shepherd of heaven”) 
which may, therefore, have received special divine honors at 
Larak. As seen by Langdon the name is clearly identical with 
that of Amempsinos, also king of Larancha, who also reigned for 
ten sars. We should perhaps read instead of Ajjiefxypivos, 

the initial A/x of the latter being due to the influence of the 
adjacent names AfM7]Xo)p and Afxfievo^v. 

Dynasties wdth only one king instead of two having now become 
fashionable, we find the next antediluvian dynasty, that of 
Sippar, also with one ruler, the famous Enmeduranki (the 
Enmeduranna of the text is simply vertical dittography from the 
preceding Sibzianna) , who reigned 20 sars according to the cunei- 
form text and 18 sars according to Berossus, the latter number 
going back, however, to 20, as will be shown below. Our new 
text seems to remove the most remarkable correspondence be- 
tAveen the Hebrew and Babylonian lists of antediluvian patriarchs, 
since Enmeduranki appears as eighth king, and cannot, therefore, 
be compared with Enoch, the seventh. It must naturally be 
admitted that the order of the names is not of much moment, 
since the two Babylonian lists disagree among themselves 
quite as much as the two Hebrew systems preserved by E and J. 

The last antediluvian dynasty is that of Suruppak. Here 

* For Sib-zi-an-na cf. Weidner, Handbuch der babylonischen Astronomie, 
pp. 30 f. It may be added that CT XXXIII, 2, Col. II, 2 identifies the con- 
stellation Sib-zi-an-na with the god Papsukkal. 
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there is a surprise for us. Instead of giving Ubar-Tutu and 
Ziusuddu, the Opartes (text OrtaprT/s) and Xisuthros of Berossus, 
our new list gives Aratta{SU-KUR'LAM)-gi son of Ubur(so)- 
Tutu and Ziusuddu son of Aratta-gi. This explains the Ardages 
(read APAAFHS for APAATHS) of Alexander Polyhistor, and 
suggests that the latter drew on some unknown Hellenistic source 
for part of his Babylonian material. Apparently the Babylonians 
had two conflicting traditions regarding the parentage of Ziusuddu, 
which our text harmonized by considering one father as a grand- 
father. The recension of Berossus agrees perfectly with the Weld- 
Blundell tablet in the number of years assigned to Xisuthros’s 
father, in both cases eight sars. Since the name of the Deluge- 
hero is written in its Sumerian form, Zi-ud-sud-du, there can 
be no longer any doubt that Sttrou^pos is a mistake for the 
more correct Ht(rou0os, due to the influence of such Greek words 
as epvdpos. With this is of course identical the name of 
the Flood-hero of Hierapolis, Sisythes (reading with Buttmann 
CICT0HC for CKT0HC of the mss). The etymologies of 
Xisuthros based upon a transposition of Atra-hasis must now go 
by the board. It is a pity, however, that Langdon still insists 
on regarding a hypothetical Uta-napiUim-\arik] as being the 
Assyrian equivalent of Zi-ud-sud-du, when the direct translation 
Ut-napiUim ruqu has been independently pointed out by Hommel 
(Nies, Ur Dynasty Tablets ^ p. 205), Zimmern, and the writer 
{JAOS 38. 60 ff.). 

^ The new list credits these ten kings with a total rule of 126 
sars, or 456,000 years. Langdon has two mistakes, perhaps 
due to the compositor, as so often, which confuse his calculations; 
in the transcription he offers a total of 455,200 years, while at 
the opening of the article he gives the total as 127 % sars, or 
459,600 years. Now Berossus gives us only 120 sars, or 432,000 
years, for the antediluvian period. It is clear that his system 
is secondary to that of the new cuneiform list, since the 
traces of a modification are still apparent. At present 
only two of the reigns given on the two lists are identical, but 
se\ eral others are practically so. Moreover, while [ yidl-gar and 
Enmeduranki have 20 sars each, (Me)Iagaros and(Am)empsinos 
have 18 each, so Berossus seems to have reduced their reigns 
^stematically. There is one other with 18 in the list of 
erossus Xisuthos (so). Since the first king of the cuneiform 
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list has 18% sars, and the last one has 10, while the first of the 
Greek series has 10 and the last has 18, there has evidently been 
a transposition ; Aloros should have 18(%), while Xisuthos should 
have 10. This gives us 4% of the 6% sars eliminated by Berossus 
for cyclic reasons; his method in reduction was evidently to 
deduct from the highest reigns, so he may have taken the re- 
maining two sars from the reign of Amelon. 

The new list enables us to recover the original Sumerian scheme 
of antediluvian rulers with a high degree of probability. The 
number 126% sars, which also, as we have seen, lies at the bot- 
tom of the system preserved by Berossus, represents 20X6+6%. 
In other terms, there were seven rulers, the first six of whom 
reigned 20 sars each, while the last, whose reign w^as interrupted 
by the great Flood, ruled 6% sars, or one-third of the normal 
period. If now we turn to the cuneiform list, we find that there 
were at first three dynasties of two kings each, and that the first 
three kings ruled 20 sars each (assuming that the 18% is reduced 
from 20). Obviously the original scheme of sev^en kings — two 
each of Subari, Larsa (Larak?), Badtibira, and one of §uruppak — 
has been changed to one of ten kings by introducing extra rulers 
of Larak (or Larsa) , Sippar, and Suruppak. The confusion in the 
numbers is due to the attempt to distribute the numbers without 
changing the total length of the period. The 1 20 sars of Berossus 
represent a slight modification of the correct 126% (according 
to Sumerian calculation) in order to obtain a cycle of 12 world- 
years of 36,000 common years each (see below). 

There is an extraordinary parallel between the two Baby- 
lonian systems which w^e have found and the two schemes of 
Genesis, preserved respectively by E and J. As well known, 
the former, ^‘Sethite'^ genealogy has ten names, while the latter 
“Cainite” list offers only seven, omitting Seth, Enosh, and Noah. 
It would seem that both lists reflect — indirectly, of course — 
Sumero- Babylonian prototy^pes. It may^ be added that the 
scheme of seven kings is even more Babylonian in character 
than that of ten. Besides the seven planets, seven evil spirits, 
seven tuhuqdii, seven etc., discussed fuIly+yZimmern,iir^T^ 
462 f., 615 ff., note the seven wise men of Enoch in the Gilgames 
Epic, and the seven gates of the underw'orld, seven apse {JSCR 7. 
9, n. 28), etc. — ^According to one Sumerian theory Ziusudu did 
not disappear immediately after the close of the Flood, as in 
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the Assyrian recension and Berossus, but remained on earth 
(cf. JAOS 38. 61 f.). This theory is illustrated by the view 
of the Sumerian archetype list we have recovered, that Ziusudu 
ruled only 6^ sars, a third of the normal length of reign; pre- 
sumably he lived 13M sars after the Flood. It is interest- 
ing to ncte that Noah lived two-thirds of his life (six hundred 
years) before the Flood and one-third (350) after that catastrophe. 

The development of antediluvian chronology in Babylonian 
erudite theory is closely paralleled by that of postdiluvian. Ac- 
cording to the probably correct view of Poebel {Historical TextSy 
pp. 98 ff.) the Nippur chronology counted 32, 243 years from the 
Flood to the end of the Isin Dynasty. Now Berossus gives 
(cf. Eduard Meyer, Klio, III, 131 ff. ; 3 2, 351) the length 

of the period from the Flood to the beginning of the kingdom of 
Babylon (presumably the Amorite Dynasty) as 34,090 years, 
obtaining this result by subtracting the duration of the historical 
dynasties, which he reckoned as 1910 years to the death of Alex- 
ander (b. c. 323), from an arbitrary total of 36,000 years from 
the Flood to the same date. This period of 36,000 years is to 
be considered a world-year (equivalent to 360 days of a century 
each) which came to an end with the new dispensation intro- 
duced by Alexander the Great. Naturally it is hard to say whether 
this theory arose as a bona fide tribute to the friendly Mace- 
donian rulers or as flatter\". Now, as the writer has pointed 
out elsewhere (cf. Rev. dAssyr., 18. 94, note 2) the Darr^ian 
world-\ ear is simply a modification of the older Babylonian period 
of 36,000 years on the basis of the Julian calendar; that is, 365 
/4N 100 — 36,525 common years. Evidently this reflects a new 
speculation of the Babylonian wise men of the Parthian period, 
who, disappointed in their hopes that Greek domination meant 
a new and happier age, extended the duration of the first post- 
diluvian vvorld-vear by 525 years, thus bringing its end to 
til out _r3 A. D. assuming that they followed Berossus’s system 
m matters of detail. It is hardly necessary to point out the simi- 
ant> between the course followed by these eschatological 
specu atIon^ in Babylonia and in Palestine, as illustrated by the 
prop ecie& o Daniel. \ er\' probably the expectation in Baby- 
lonia ot a new world age at about the opening of the Christian 
era, as re ect m the second chapter of Matthew^ w’as based 
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upon speculation of this type, rather than upon astrological- 
astronomical computation, as frequently supposed. 

At the close of our paper we append a table illustrating the 
correspondences between the new cuneiform list of antediluvian 
kings and Berossus, altering the order of the latter for ease in 
comparison : 


Cuneiform Names s 

Sars 

Greek Names 

Sars 


1. [LM-ur]-alim of Subari 

ISH 1. AXccpos 

18% 

(10) 

2. [ ]-lal-gar 

20 

5. {M€)\orYapos (MeyaXapos) 20 

(18) 

3. [ ]-ki-du-un-nu, Larsa 

20 

4. (?) 

12 


4. ? ” 

6 

2. Kkairapos (?) 

3 


5. [Dumu]-zi sib, Badtibira 

8 

6. Aaojs, TroLpi]v 

10 


6. [ ]-en-lu-an-na ” 

6 

3. {Ap.)7}\cjt)v 

?15 

(13) 

7. [?]sib-zi-an-na, Larak 

10 

8. Hep.il/ivos (kpepif/LVOs) 

10 


8. En-me-dur-an-ki(!), Sippar 20 

7. Eveooopocyx^^ 

20 

(18) 

9. Aratta-gi, Suruppak 

8 

Apbayrjs (Apdarris) 



or Ubur-Tutu his father 


9. OTrapTTjs {OrLaprrjs) 

8 


10. Zi-ud-sud-du, Suruppak 

10 

10. ‘SlO’OvOos (AKTOvdpOs) 

10 

(18) 


126?^ 


126% (120) 


s We may safely assume that the list was originally compiled by gather- 
ing the names of the traditional first rulers of certain towns, selected because 
of their claim to superior antiquity. There were always certain places which 
made this claim, justly or not, and most such claims were taken by out- 
siders at their face value. Cf., for example, the Phrygian theory that they 
were the oldest of peoples, which was generally accepted, as was often also 
the Arcadian claim to be older than the moon (Trp^<Te\r}POi). Some of the 
names in our list are presumably divine, borne by the deity of the town, 
which regarded him as its first ruler, while other names are doubtless human, 
borne by traditional heroes who may actually have lived — after the Deluge. 
One would naturally ascribe Dumu-zi and Sib-zi-an-na to the former category, 
and Lal-ur-alim to the latter. Enmeduranki may have been a man originally, 
but his name is suspicious, and his figure has distinct solar traits, borrowed 
perhaps from Utu, the god of Sippar, just as Gilgames borrowed from Lugal- 
marda. Ziusudu, the Flood-hero, has a very suspicious name, “He who pro- 
longs the day of life,’' but it may be an appellative, like Atrahasis, “The very 
wise.” It may be added that all the comparisons made between the names of 
Berossus and Genesis are proved false by our cuneiform list. It is likely, 
at least in the present state of our knowledge, that only the framework of 
the lists was borrowed — indirectly — from Mesopotamia, and that the names 
are genuine Canaanite or Hebrew', derived by combining the traditions of 
different clans or tribes regarding their founders. This is almost certainly 
the case with Adam and Enosh, archetype men, Seth, Lamech, and Cain. 
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An elucidation of the adverbial phrase n mt n ^.t. 

Back in 1882 Adolf Erman prefaced his commentary to the 
inscription of Uni {ZAe. 20. 1 ff.) with a statement that he 
intended to show by the analysis of a longer text, how far our 
understanding of Old-Egyptian texts reaches. He came to 
the conclusion that the intrinsic philological understanding 
of Eg>^ptian texts was still wanting. A like analysis of the same 
text at the present time would undoubtedly show material progress 
in the philological interpretation of Egyptian texts, but it would, 
at the same time, reveal the need of investigation of many points 
which stand out as linguistic enigmata. The Uni inscription, 
in fact, offers quite a number of unsolved problems. 

At present I wish to draw attention to a phrase which occurs 
in line 19: 

ink wnn{w) iry-n-sn shr 

{i)st iiw.t{y) m pr-^\ mr hnty-s 

nmtns.t 

Erman (/. c., p. 15) was unable to explain the phrase nmtn s.t. 
He wrote : “Aber was ist nmt n dst} 1st es ein Titel wie mty n si 
(L. D. ll, 142 c, Louvre C. 11.12)? oder ist n mtd nd dst zu lesen 
und gehort es zu dst mty (Louvre C 1)? oder steckt endlich ein 
Verbum nmt darin, das zum Folgenden zu ziehen ware?” 

Breasted, Ancient Records, I, p. 143 translated: ”I was the 
one who made for them the plan while my office was (only) that 

of superior custodian of the domain of Pharaoh of ^ V* 

Budge cites the passage in his Egyptian Dictionary, p. 331, 
but leaves it unexplained. 

Breasted seems to have felt the force oi nmt n s.t by inserting 
only in brackets. The passage should be translated: ”I 
was the one who devised the plan for them while my office was 
that of Pharaoh s chief of the orchard, properly^ speaking.” 

The phrase n mt n s.t literally means *‘nach der Korrektheit 
des Platzes , and might also be translated by ”nach der rechten 
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(Rang)stellung”, “according to the correct position (of rank)/^ 
thereby keeping more closely to its literal meaning. But there 
is no doubt, judging from the want of an additional word, like 
that the phrase has taken on the more general meaning 
of “properly^ ^ or, “properly speaking^ ^ “eigen tlich/’ N mtn iJ, 
therefore, is to be explained as an adverbial phrase. 

The revised translation of lines 16 (beginning with hlb.wy) to 
19 this runs as follows: 

“His Majesty sent me at the head of this army; then (fst) 
{sciL came) the counts, then {ist) the royal treasurers, then 
{isf) the sole companions of the palace, then {isf) the nomarchs, 
the commanders of strongholds of the South and the Northland 
(and) the border districts {smr is here a designation of Egypt's 
border lands or neighboring vassal states), the chief interpreters, 
the chief prophets of the South and the Northland, the chiefs 
employed in government storehouses, those at the head of a 
troop of the South or the Northland (and) of the strongholds and 
cities which they ruled (and) the negroes of these countries 
(which are mentioned under the term smr). I was the one who 
devised the plan for them while my office was that of Pharaoh's 
chief of the orchard, properly speaking." 

Former translations ignored the fact that ist ist expresses 

the graded formation of the army and its leaders. Uni marches 
at the head of the army, followed by the officers according to 
their rank down to the troop commanders of the South and the 
Northland, of the strongholds and the cities. The rear of the 
army is made up of the Negro- tribes. Uni, howev^er, not only 
marches at the head of the army, but he also devises the plans^ 
although “properly speaking” he is an inferior officer. The 
force of the phrase nmtns.t comes out more fully with a correct 
understanding of the syntax of isL..Ast. 

H. F. Lutz 

University of California 
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Geschichte der indischen Litter ahir. Dritter Band. Von M. 
WiNTERNiTz. Leipzig: C. F, Amelangs Verlag. [1922.] 
xii + 698 pp. 

After twenty -three years of labour, Px^ofessor Winternitz^s 
'‘History of Indian Literature,” whose first volume appeared 
in 1908, is complete; but though its composition has occupied 
so long a time, the Avork, both in execution and in spirit, forms 
a unit. The author has attempted, with much success, a dif- 
ficult task — a survey of a vast literature in many diverse fields, 
a literary evaluation, and adequate bibliographical references — 
a toil all the harder because of the utter vagueness of the Indian 
mind as to history or even as to accurate recording of names of 
authors. Chronological certainty can seldom be attained in 
matters purely- Indian, whence, faiite de mieiix, it seems best 
to accept Indian tradition regarding authorship until definite 
scientific proof can be alleged to the contrary. These problems 
are judiciously weighed by the author; and though some may 
doubt, for example, whether all the works which he assigns to 
Bhasa (pp, 184-202, 644-646) were really w-ritten by that drama- 
tist, it appears wisest for the present to take this position, at 
least as a working hy-pothesis. 

It may- be stated quite safely that Professor Winternitz’s 
“History ’ supersedes all works hitherto written on its theme. 
The volume under consideration discusses the artificial poetry 
of India, including the native theories of poetics, dramaturgy, 
and metrics, the court epics, pseudo-histories and real histories, 
ly-ric, proverbial, and didactic poetry, drama, fable-literature, 
romance^, and campus \ the scientific literature on grammar, 
lexicography, philosophy, customary usage (if the re\dewer 
may >uggest this as covering all that is implied in the w'ide 
term dharmamstra) ^ practical science (arthasdstra) — especially 
politics, hippology, elephantology-, architecture, music, and 
precioub stones erotics, medicine, astronomy, astrology, and 
mathematics: and concludes with a brief “survey of modern 
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Indian literatures^' and with addenda and corrigenda to the 
entire work. 

From the nature of the case, the study as a whole is a compi- 
lation, though it bears throughout the stamp of the author's 
own judgment and individuality. For the technical reader its 
principal value is that it summarises the present state of knowl- 
edge and opinion on its subject; for the layman its length may 
perhaps be deterrent, and a condensation of all three volumes 
into a single one of less specialised character might be desirable. 
The reviewer has long been of opinion that there is need (1) 
of a strictly technical history of Indian literature corresponding 
to the Geschichte der romischen Liter atm by Teuffel and his 
successors, including all the material of Aufrecht's Catalogtis 
Catalogorum and the catalogues of manuscripts which have 
appeared since, together with an exhaustive bibliography; and 
(2) of a purely literary history somewhat like Croiset's Histoire 
de la literature grecque. 

Particular interest attaches to the author’s discussion of 
the dramas ascribed to Bhasa (pp. 184-202), of the history of 
the Pancatantra (pp. 272-311) and the Brhatkathd (pp. 312-353), 
and of the Kautiiiya-Arthasdstra (pp. 509-524), while his ju- 
dicious remarks on the Prakrits (pp. 97-98, 404) as literary 
languages developed from popular dialects deserve notice, as 
do his views on the question of Indo-Hellenic contacts in drama 
(pp. 174-180), fable (pp. 307-311), romance (pp. 371-374), 
philosophy (pp. 477-478), medicine (p. 554), astronomy (pp. 
557-562), astrology (pp. 566, 569-570), and geometry (p. 577). 

Although Professor Winternitz has included a vast amount, 
and has given abundant proof of his wide reading and deep 
reflection, there are a number of omissions; and, without at- 
tempting an exhaustive supplementation, the reviewer has noted 
the following addenda, including some studies which have 
appeared since the work was published. 

p. 48, note 2: reference should be made to Ettinghausen’s Ilarsa 
Vardhana, empereur et poHe de VInde septentrionale (Paris, 1906). 

p. 58, note 2: the Raghnvamsa has been translated into Greek 
by Galanos (Athens, 1850) and into French by Fauche in his 
CEiivres completes de Kalidasa (Paris, 1859-1860). ^ 

^ Generally speaking, much additional bibliographical material might 
have been added from catalogues of manuscripts, printed books, etc. 
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p. 67, note 2, and p. 105, note 2: Fauche has also translated 
the Sisupalavadha (Paris, 1863) and Meghaduta {CEuvres com- 
plies de Kalidasa). 

p. 109, note 4, and p. 127, note 1: Fauche has likewise trans- 
lated the Rtusamhdra and Gltagovinda (Paris, 1850), and Sir 
Edwin Arnold has made a poetic version of the Gltagovinda 
{The Indian Song of Songs ^ London, 1875), 
p. 117, note 1: The Caurlsuratapancdsikd has been translated 
into English verse by Sir Edwin Arnold {The Thief s Lament, 
London, 1896) and into French by Fauche (Paris, 1852), while 
an adaptation of the framework in English verse has been made 
by P. Seshadri (Madras, 1914). 

p. 143, note 3: Bhartrhari has been translated into French by 
Fauche (Paris, 1852) and Regnaud (Paris, 1875); the Nltisataka 
and Vairdgyasataka into English prose by Wortham (London, 
1886), into English verse by Tawney (Calcutta, 1877), and 
into Italian verse by Pizzi (Turin, 1899) ; cf. also More’s Century 
of Indian Epigrams chiefly from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari 
(Boston, 1898). 

p. 189, note 2: the Madhyamavydyoga has been translated into 
English prose by E. P. Janvier (Mysore, 1921; University of 
Pennsylvania dissertation) . 

p. 234, note 1 : the Mdlatimddhava has been translated into 
Italian by Cimmino (Milan, 1915) ; cf. also his Osservazioni sul 
rasa net Mdlatimddhava di Bhavabhuti (Naples, 1915). 

p. 286, note 1: the Pahcatantra has been translated into Greek 
(together with the Ilitopadesa and Sukasaptati) by Galanos 
(Athens, 1851), into French by Lancereau (Paris, 1871), and 
into Italian by Pizzi (Turin, 1896). 

p. 293, note 2: the Ilitopadesa has been translated into French 
by Lancereau (Paris, 1882) and into English by Johnson (2nd 
ed., London, 1864) and Pincott (London, 1880). 

p. 353, note 2: the Dasakumdracarita has been translated 
into French by Fauche (Paris, 1862). 

p 509, note 2 : see also Kalidas Nag, Les Theories diplomatiques 
de rinde ancienne et VArthaqdstra (Paris, 1923). 

p. 533, note 4. the first part of Srikumara’s Silparatna appeared 
in 1922 in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 

p. 541, note 1. an English translation of the Ratirahasya 
appeared in 1923 at Lahore. 
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p. 556, note 1 : on the problem of the naksatras see also Ginzel, 
Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologies i 
(Leipzig, 1906), 70-88, where the theory of Babylonian origin 
is favoured. 

p. 606 (on i, 24): add a reference to Hilka, Die altindischen 
Personennamen (Breslau, 1910). 

p. 608 (on i, 62); the second volume of Sarup's Nighantu 
has now appeared (Oxford, 1922). 

p. 621 (on i, 246 ff.); well-founded doubts as to the exact- 
ness of these identifications have been advanced by W. E. Clark, 
“The Alleged Indo-Iranian Names in Cuneiform Inscriptions,” 
in The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures y 
XXXIII (1917), 261-282. 

A general reference might also be made to Sushil Kumar 
De’s Studies in the History of Sanskrit Poetics (2 parts, London, 
1922-23). 

It is rather difficult to criticise Professor Winternitz's section 
on the modern Indian literatures. It is confessedly only a sketch ; 
and an adequate discussion, which might conceivably be pre- 
pared by Sir George Grierson and Mr. R. W. Frazer, would 
fill at least a volume. Yet if this part had been expanded only 
a few pages, the review^er cannot but feel that it would have 
been greatly improved. For the Dra vidian literatures in general 
reference might well have been made (p. 579, note 2) to Caldwell's 
Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South-Indian Family 
of Languages (2nd ed., London, 1875), pp. 123-153, and for the 
Aryan languages (p. 585, note 2) to Beames's Comparative 
Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India ^ i (London, 
1872), 82-96. The following bibliographical additions to this 
portion of the W'ork may be noted. 

p. 578, note 1; for Sindhi literature see Linguistic Survey of 
Indiay VUI, i, 12-13. 

p. 579, note 2; for Tamil literature see also Chitty, The 
Tamil Plutarch y Containing a Summary Account of the Lives of 
the Poets and Poetesses of Southern India and Ceylon (Jaffna, 1859) ; 
P. Sundaram Pillai, Some Milestones in the History of Tamil 
Literature (Madras, 1895); M. Sesagiri Sastri, Essay in Tamil 
Literature (Madras, 1897). 

p. 583, note 5 : at least one Malayalam novel has been translated 
into English, the Induleka of O. Chandu Menon (Madras, 1890). 
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p. 583, note 6: a reference should be added to E. P. Rice,. 
History of Kanarese Literature^ 2nd ed., London, 1921. 

p. 583, note 8: a very serious omission is the failure to record 
the Wide-Awake Stories of Mrs. Steel and (Sir) R. C. Temple 
(Bombay, 1884) with its '‘analysis of the tales*' and "survey 
of the incidents in modern Aryan folk-tales.” Mention should 
also have been made of Swynnerton's Indian Nights' Enter- 
tainments] or, Folk-Tales from the Upper Indus (London, 1892) 
and Romantic Tales from the Panjdb (Westminster, 1903). 
Other collections worth noting are The Talking Thrush and 
Other Tales from India by Crooke and Rouse (London, 1899j, 
Chilli's Folk-Tales of Hindustan (Allahabad, n. d.j, Shankunny's 
Folklore in Malabar (Calicut [1902]), Natesa Sastri's Dravidian 
Nights Entertainments, being a Translation of Madanakamarajan- 
dakai (Madras, 1886), Anderson's Collection of Kachdri Folk- 
Tales and Rhymes (Shillong, 1895), and Campbell’s Santal 
Folk Tales (Pokhuria [1891]), to mention only a few works in 
the reviewer’s private library. 

p. 584, note 1 : refer also to T. H. Thornton, "The Vernacular 
Literature and Folklore of the Panjab,” in JRAS, 1885, pp. 
373-414, and to LSI IX, i, 618. 

p. 585, note 2: for Assamese literature see Grierson, "Assamese 
Literature,*' in I A xxv (1896), 57-61, and LSI, V, i, 396-397; 
for Otiya, Monmohan Chakra varti, "Notes on the Language 
and Literature of Orissa,” in JASBe, Ixvi (1900), 317-348, 
Ixvii (1900), 332-386; for Rajasthani, LSI, IX, ii, 3-4 (for 
Marvvari, ib, p. 19; for Jaipur!, ib. p. 32). 

p. 588, note 1: for Marathi literature see LSI, VII, 12-15. 
p. 590, note 2; for Maithili literature see ib. V, ii, 17—18. 
p. 592, note 1 : for Kashmiri literature see ib. VIII, ii, 237-238. 
p. 592, note 3: for Gujarati literature see ib. IX, ii, 332-333. 
p. 597, note 1: a number of Bengali novels have been trans- 
lated into English, among them being Banklm Chandra Chat* 
terjees Poison Tree (London, 1884), Kopal Kundala (London, 
1885), Chandra Shekhar (London, 1904), and Abbey of Bliss 
(n. p.. n. d.), P. C. Miner’s Spoilt Child (Calcutta, 1893), and 
X. C. Sen s historical romance Roshinara (Trichinopoly, 1912). 


L^niversity of Nebraska 


Louis H. Gray 
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Choix d*objets d'art d' Extrhne-Orient conserves dans les Pays 
Bas. Premiere serie. Soci6t6 des Amis de TArt Asiatique, 
publications redigees par T. B. Roorda. La Haye : Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1920. 

In the autumn of 1919 the Society of Friends of Asiatic 
Art of the Netherlands held an exhibition of selected works 
of East-Asiatic art at Amsterdam, which are well reproduced 
in this volume in twenty-four photogravures with brief explana- 
tions. This new series, however, has a wider scope, and it 
is proposed to render accessible to the public in future issues 
all remarkable examples of Asiatic art found in public and pri- 
vate collections of Holland. This is a very praiseworthy en- 
terprise, as only in this manner may we hope to arrive at a 
just appreciation of the monuments by having as much material 
as possible at our disposal. The editor expresses the wish that 
this publication may give an impetus to similar publications 
abroad, so that a sort of international archives of reproductions 
may be engineered, in which the necessary tools for a comparative 
study of the art of the East will be presented. In this issue 
monuments, chiefly of Buddhistic character, from China, Tibet, 
Japan, Siam, and Camboja are reproduced. The Tibetan paint- 
ing of a White Tara and the Japanese sculptures are particularly 
beautiful. Thanks to her former intimate relations with 
Japan, Holland can boast of many Japanese treasures which 
are not easily duplicated in any other country . The large 
size and fine quality of the reproductions permit one to study 
the designs with all details, and this publication promises indeed 
to become a thesaurus of oriental art. We anticipate with 
great eagerness the issues to follow. 

B. Laufer 

Field Museum, Chicago 

Aegypten und aegyptisches Leben int AUertum. Von Adou* 
Erman. Neu bearbeitet von Hermann Ranke. Mit 
einem farbigen Titelbild, 100 Abbildungen auf 42 Tafeln, 
sowie 276 Strichzeichnungen, 2 Karten und Schriftproben 
im Text. Tubingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1923. XXVII + 692 pp. 

H. Ranke, the well-known translator of Breasted’s excellent 
History of Egypty shows his great ability now by his new edition 
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of Erman’s book on Egypt which appeared in 1885 for the 
first time. The important new material which through ex- 
cavation has come to light in the meantime made it necessary 
to revise our views of ancient Egypt. It was a very difficult 
task which R. has executed in the best possible way. Although 
the framework and the leading ideas of the book remain the same, 
R. has worked in all the new results gained in the last four 
decades since the first edition of the remarkable book. There 
is a larger number of very instructive pictures in the text and 
of plates. At the end of the book there is added a list of the 
Egyptian kings and their dates (as far as they can be fixed). 
Then follows an index (pages 662'672), a list of all native texts 
cited, as well as of passages in the Old Testament and classical 
writers (pp. 679-680), and a list of abbreviations (pp. 682-692) 
which is at the same time a very useful bibliography of all im- 
portant publications. The book marks a decided progress in 
Egyptology. 

Nathaniel Reich 

University Museum, Philadelphia 

The Lebanon in Turmoil: Syria and the Powers in I860. 

Book of the Alarvels of the Time concerning the Massacres 
in the Arab Country P By Iskander Ibn Ya‘qub Abkarius. 
Translated and annotated and provided with an Introduc- 
tion and Conclusion by J. F. Scheltema, M.A., Ph.D. 
{\ale Oriental Series. Researches. Vol. VII.) New Haven: 
Vale University Press, 1920 

Dr. Scheltema's attempt to provide English readers with 
a translation of a valuable as well as interesting Arabic source- 
document relative to the Civil War of 1860 in the Lebanon is 
one worthy of high commendation and special praise. The 
epLode w ith which the document deals is one of the most 
important, tho least understood, in the modern history of Syria. 
Man\ old men and women still living to-day in Syria could 
tell from first-hand knowledge much about the events recorded 
in this work; and yet how hard it is, with the religious bias and 
personal equation of the narrators and chroniclers, to disen- 
tangle the facts from the web of traditions and to ascertain the 
truth as it really happened! Nor is it an unusual thing to 
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hear an old man in our present day, in Syria, dating the events 
of his life, and often determining the date of his birth, from the 
third haraki (the Civil War of '60) — so great is the impression 
left by those events upon the minds of the subsequent genera- 
tion. 

Likewise should the acquaintance of Dr. Scheltema with the 
English and French literature on the subject be favorably com- 
mented upon. His mastery of many details connected with 
the subject is evident from a perusal of the Introduction and 
Conclusion he writes. Our only regret, however, is that his 
mastery of the intricacies and niceties of modern Arabic ex- 
pression does not seem to have been such as to enable him to 
do justice to the Arabic original. In fact this is not to be ex- 
pected from anyone, however scholarly and learned he may be, 
who has not spent a large part of his life in Syria. ^ 

Our purpose in the following paragraphs is not so much to 
make a general review of Dr. Scheltema's work as to offer 
criticisms and make corrections which, we trust, will prove 
of value to those who wish to make use of the book. The 
criticism is based on a manuscript found in the possession of 
khawdja Wadr, the son of the author Iskander Ya'kub Abkarius, 
a resident of Ba>T0t. Whether the manuscript used by Dr. 
Scheltema, known as No. 759 of the Landberg Collection in 
Yale University, or the Bayrut manuscript is the original one 
is hard to ascertain and is not of vital importance for our im- 
mediate object. What is more to the point is the fact that 
the two manuscripts seem so identical as to warrant the follow- 
ing criticism. The rhythm of the rhymed prose {saf) used 
throughout by the author, the context, and the kind of mistakes 
made by the translator, which in almost ever\' case can be easily 
explained as we shall have occasion to see later, leave no doubt 
in our mind as to the identical wording of the phrases corrected 
in both the Yale copy and the Ba\Tut copy. Aside from omit- 
ting certain sentences in the one copy or the other, the only 
noticeable variation that we could discover was in the title of 


* The translator complains that “Abkarius’ handwriting is in places 
hard to decipher” p. 6, and that his diction is “involved and consequently 
obscure” p. 7. The handwriting of the Bayrut MS is perfectly clear, and to 
one familiar with modern Arabic literature the style is most simple and easy. 
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the book which the translator renders (p. 45): ^‘Book of the 
Marvels of the Time Concerning the Massacres in the Arab 
Country.” This evidently differs from our title only in the 
last word which in the former is: ‘arabistan, and in the 
latter: “lubnan.” ^ And then follows the basmalah (irr the name 
of God etc.) which, in the Yale MS,, is according to the Muslim 
formula, but, in the Bayrut MS., is according to the Christian 
formula. 

In our criticism we shall desist from taking exception to 
certain statements made by the translator on his authority 
in the Introduction and Conclusion, 4 and from pointing out 
the abject, and in many cases as it seems to us unnecessary, 
dependence on the Arabic original often to the extent of sac- 
rificing English clarity. We shall limit our criticism to the 
correction of (a) mispronounced and mistransliterated proper 
names of places and individuals, (b) faulty information given 
in the foot-notes, (c) mistakes in translation due to failure to 
comprehend the Arabic original. We shall not attempt to re- 
cast many sentences, which should be recast, nor to point out 
the variation in the shades of meaning rendered by the trans- 
lation. The following corrections will serve only as an illus- 
tration. 

(1) For “Malham” p. 19 F.N. 29, proper name of a person 
still in common use in Syria, read '‘Mulljim”. (2) For “ 'Amad'* 
pp. 39, 51, 53, 61, 96, 124, etc., name of a family still surviving, 
read: “ Tmad”. (3) For “Mutawalies” pp. 47 F.N. 5, 76, 90, 
93, etc., the Shi‘ite sect of Islam, read: “Matawilah”. (4) 


In foot-note 3 p. 46, Dr. Scheltema notices that this word in his MS. 
is “half erased and rewritten”. 

3 The original title we therefore take to be, nawddir uz-zamdnfi maldkim 
jabal lubndn. which we would rather render: “The Rare Events of all Time 
Relative to the Butcheries of Mt. Lebanon”. 

4 Such as the Maronites [during the Great WarJ did not belie their 
reputation for turbulence and disobedience to the law of the land” p. 180, 
and “Elias Huwayek, the patriarch of the Maronites, was removed from his 
official residence to a locality where he remained under close observation” 
p. 180, both of which statements are incorrect. 

^ Notice, for instance, his including each one of the first six chaptem 
m one para^aph only, introducing fourteen consecutives sentences, pp. 52-54, 

* Ignoring the fact that Arabic wdw is not always the equivalent 
of English “and”. 
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For “Jaba^ah'' p. 48, a village in southern Lebanon, read: 
*'Jba‘''^ (5) For ''Banu-l-'Ayd'' pp. 46, 75, 104, etc., a family 
name still borne by many, read: ''Banu-l-‘Id”. (6) For '‘al- 
Mukhtara” pp. 53, 102, a well-known village in the ShOf dis- 
trict of Lebanon, read: '‘al-Mukhtarah'\ For “Hama"' p. 
77, a city in northern Syria, read: * ‘Hamah”. (7) For “al- 
Buqa‘a” pp. 53, 72, 165, etc., the plain between the two 
Lebanons, read: “al-Biqa‘”^. (8) For “al-Munasif” pp, 53, 
64 F. N. 77, 101, 104, 120, etc., a district in Lebanon, 
read: “al-Manasif”. (9) For “ash-Shahar” pp. 53, 101, 
107, another district, read: “ash-Shahhar”. (10) For “Ha- 
madah” pp. 57, 102, 104, 109, etc., a distinguished Druze 
family with a number of modern representatives, read : “Himadah”. 
(11) For “Bayt Mary” pp. 62, 63, 67, etc., a village in the vi- 
cinity of Bayrut, read: “Bayt-Miry”. (12) For “Zukhur” 
p. 75, a proper name still in vogue, read: “Zakhkhur”. (13) 
For “al-Qasinlyah” p. 76 F. N. 99, a river, read: “al-Qasimlyah”. 
(14) For “Jorjas ar-Rays” p. 81, name of a person, read : “Jurjus 
ar-Rayyis”. (15) For “Najam” p. 77, name of a person, mean- 
ing star, read: “Najm”. (16) For “Hasan-ad-Din” p. 102, 
proper noun, read: “Husn-ad-Dln”. (17) For ”ad-Dawayk” 
p. 108, family name, read: “ad-Duwayk”. (18) For “al-Ju- 
dayyidah” p. 115, a village in Lebanon, read: “al-Judaydah”. 
(19) For “Ma‘asir al-Fakhar” p. 115, another village, read: 
^‘Ma‘asir al-Fakhkhar”. (20) For “al-Haddar” p. 118, a name 
as common as its English equivalent — Smith, read: “al-Haddad”. 
(21) For “Hamud” p. 121, a familiar name among Muslims, 
read: “Hammud”. (22) For “Shahadah al-‘Aky” p. 137, 
name of a person, read: “Shihadah al-‘Akky”, pertaining to, 
or coming from ‘Akka — Acre. (23) For “YOsuf al-Kakk” p. 138, 
proper name, read: “Yusuf al-Kikk”. (24) For “al-Inja” p. 
155, a family name, read: “al-Anja”. 

Here are some of the corrections to be noted in connection 


^ It should be noted in this connection that the failure of the transla- 
tor to disting^uish in transliteration between Arabic hamzah and 'ayn and his 
use of the same sign ‘ for both is very confusing. Far‘un Sha‘ul p. 107, 
for instance, should be: **Far‘un’ (rather Fur‘aun) Sha^ul''. 

7 We are following the system of transliteration used by the translator, 
altho in such case we would prefer the ” for the “g” to represent the Arabic 
Hf. 
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with the comments made by the translator in his footnotes: 
(1) The Nakad family is neither '‘extinct” nor of "Maghrebine” 
origin, as stated in F.N. 31, p. 51. It is of Arab origin and is 
represented in our day by some thirty persons resident in 'Abayh, 
of whom two were last year students in the American University 
of Bayrut. (2) Nasib Bey Janblat lived, before his death 
which occurred some two years ago, in Bramiyah, a suburb 
of Sidon, and not in "Bayrut” as stated in F. N. 39 p. 53. 
(3) The water brought by Amir Bashir to his sarai in Bayt- 
ad-Din came from 'Ayn-Zhaltah, and not from "Baruk”, as 
stated in F. N. 48 p. 55. (4) The famous Fakhr-ad-Din, credited 
in F.N. 81, p. 65, with the planting of the pine grove of Ba)n"Ut, 
may have added a few trees to a grove already existing since 
mediaeval times. (5) For "an ajawld”, an epithet given by 
the translator to as-Sayyid 'Abdallah, and meaning a sheikh 
highly initiated in the Druze mystic rites, read: juwayyid^\ 

in the singular. 

We shall now proceed to correct some of the mistakes made 


in the translation: (1) walpakama ^ala-a-l~a^mdri bi-Udjdl, ren- 
dered, and passed judgment upon the conduct of our lives 
at their appointed term” p. 45, should be: "and determines 
the lengths of all lives”. (2) wakdnat ahdllhi min kadimi-z-- 


zamdn min 'ahadati-l-anthan^ rendered, "and its inhabitants 
ha\e their origin in the most remote ages, preceding the epochs 
and times of the peoples who clung to vain beliefs” p. 47, 
should be. and its inhabitants in remote ages were heathen”. 
(3) in^asamat ahdli-l-bildd ila janbldtlyah wawzbaklyah nis- 
batan ila yazbak, rendered, "The clans of the country branched 
off into Janblatites and Yazbakites, the latter of whom claimed 
descent from Yazbak” pp. 5U52, should be: "The population 
of the land divided themselves into a Janblati and a Yazbaki 
so called after one Yazbak”. (4) wakdna 
dhaltka min akharid^mughdlatdt, rendered, "in consequence of 
critical circumstances surprising him” p. 57, should be: "and 
+ the greatest mistakes into which he was made 

r fi suluki turukid- 

nasah bakhllan safik aNisdn. rendered, "he lacked training in 

a% e mg the v ay ^ of authority [conducting the affairs of govern- 

tongue [with circumspect 
language] p. . . , should be : "he lacked training in pursuing the 
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right path of leadership, was stingy and filthy of tongue”. 

(6) wasani ka'annahum hum ashdbu4-kauli wa-l-'amaf translated 
“becoming companions [closely united] in words and deeds” 
p. 60, should be: “and they conducted themselves as if they 
were free to say and do whatever they pleased.” as^dbu-l- 
mardmat, rendered, “companions of calamities” p. 62, should 
be: “those of evil designs.” sdhib al-makrumah was-siyddah, 
rendered, “the companion of high deeds and dignity” p. 141-2, 
should be: “the possessor of noble deeds and lordship”, ^dhib 
ad-daulah, rendered, “the companion of empire” p. 143, literally 
means the possessor of powerand correspondsto:“his excellency”®. 

(7) fala'ihat bihimi-l-i^amlyah, rendered, “so their disdain 

[for a supposedly weaker enemy] had played them a trick” p. 
63, should be: “so their enthusiasm was aroused”.^ (8) min 
ashaddi-n-nasi ta^assuban fl-d-dlUj rendered j “the mo^t strenuous 
of men [a zealot] in the [Muhammadan] faith” p. 63, should be: 
“one of the most bigoted of all men in matters of religion”. 
(9) yuhaddid-hdlj rendered, “and take the direction of the affair” 
p. 65, should be: “and quiet things down”. " (10) liajli kat'i- 

l-asbdbf rendered, “because of their cutting the lines of com- 
munication” p. 66, should be: “in order to remove the causes 
of provoking trouble”. (11) wa'idh kdna Hnda diiruzi bayt- 
miry ghubnun min al~dmi4-mddi lam yasa'humu-l-ihmdl wat- 
taghddiy rendered, “And lo! the Druzes of Bayt Mar>' had practis- 
ed deceit for a year past. Neither delay nor feigned indifference 
had made them swerve” p. 67, should be: “The Druzes of Bayt- 
Miry having received a bad deal [or bargain from the Christians] 
the year before, could neither let things go nor overlook [the 
grudge which they cherished]”. (12) akhadhu yuwazzi'una 
amtVathum wa'iydlahum ila bay rut likay yatafarraghu lil~kitdf 
rendered, “each looking after his own family and belongings, 
they took these to Ba>Tut in order to steer clear awa\' of 
fighting” p. 67, should be: “they began to distribute their be- 


® ashdb has evidently caused the translator a great deal of trouble, 
and is rendered by him “companions” when it has the idea of possessing or 
having. 

® The Arabic expression is an idiomatic one that is very often used. The 
translator was misled by the etymological meaning of la*iba. 

The verb yuhaddi is derived from hada^a and not hada. 

** The Arabic idiom is often used in the colloquial. 
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longings and families [among their friends] in Bayrut in order 
to be free to carry on the fight’'. (13) fa^ahraku khan jamhur, 
rendered, “and burned down a public inn” p. 68, should be: 
“and burned down the inn of Jamhur.”^^ (14) wamin hundka- 
ntashaha-Ukitdlu fil-matn bayna-l-farlkayn washta^alati-n-naru 
fi buyuti4-tarafayn, rendered, “and [spreading] from there, 
the hostilities between the [contending] bands involved al- 
Matn and the fire blazed up in the houses of the noble-bom” 
p. 68, should be: “thence fighting between the two parties 
spread into al-Matn, and fire blazed up in the homes of both 
sides”. (15) wakatahi-d-duruz bishajd'atin wahamlyeh, rendered 
“and the war between them and the Druzes was kindled with 
respect to matters of religion” p. 69, should be: “and they fought 
the Druzes with valor and enthusiasm”. (16) hatta idha 
badatha 'alayhim amrun yuddfi^una sawfyatan *ala-l-iinkdn, 
rendered, “until an order came instructing them to break up 
as evenly as possible”p. 70, should be: “so that in case something 
should happen they could defend themselves as much as possible 
conjointly”. ^ ^ (17) wa'idha bimaujatin ^azlmatin saJiabathunia 

ila-l-'titnky rendered, “a huge wave came and carried them out 
of their depth” p. 72, should be “and behold, a huge wave came 
and carried them away into the depth [of the sea]”. (18) aU 
ifranj, rendered, “French nation” p. 72, should be: “the 
Europeans”. The same word is used later in different 
forms and rendered, “French consul” p. 94, “France” p. 
98, French Empire” p. 144; it should be: “European con- 
suls , Europe , ^European Powers” respectively.^^ (19) 
ila ma shd al-lah mina-z-zamdny rendered, “as long as it 
pleased the God of [all] time” p. 72, should be: “as long a time 
as it pleased God i. e., to the end of time, everlastingly. 
(20) karyat aUma^marlyah, rendered, “their larger villages” 


Jamhur is a village still standing near Ba‘abda, the scene of the 
events depicted m the preceding paragraph. It lies on the main route be- 
t^n Ba>niit and Damascus and has to-day a railway station. The trans- 
lator took it for a common noun. 

« The translator took amr and yuddfi' un in the wrong sense. 

Ever since the crusading times the people of Syria have applied the 
/th”' a corruption of Franks) to all Europeans indiscrimiLtely. 
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p. 74, should be: ''the village of Ma'mariyah. wakdna kad 
bakiya jdnibun minhum fi-Uma' marly ah ^ rendered, "And those 
that remained alive of them were only a few"' p. 76, should 
be: "And some of them had remained in al-Ma'mariyah". * ^ 
(21) al-b(^rakahy rendered, "proceedings'^ p. 74, "commotion '' 
p. 91, "disturbance” p. 99, "agitation” p, 100 etc. is the word 
still used by the people of Lebanon to designate their Civil 
Wars of 1840, '44 and '60. These harakah's are often referred 
to as the first, second and third, respectively. (22) katabati-d- 
duruz ila wali dimashk ifddan hdfilan biUkhtUum waUasmd\ 
rendered, " then the Druzes wrote to the governor-general at 
Damascus fully and circumstantially with seals and names 
attached” p. 79, should be: "The Druzes wrote to the Wali 
of Damascus a petition all full of seals and signatures”, i. e., 
signed by many people. ^ ^ (23) al-ladhlna kdnu yatazdharuna 

bil-isydn, rendered, "who had supported the rebellion” p. 80, 
should be: "who openly arose in rebellion”.^® (24) famtana^u 
an yusallimu sildhahum duna an yafkudu arwdhahumj rendered, 
"Now they would have refused to deliver their weapons if their 
spirit had not failed them” p. 85, should be: "But they refused 
to deliver their arms without losing their lives”, i. e., while 
alive. (25) rabatu wady al-karn, rendered, "occupied Wady 
al-Qam” p. 90, should be: "stationed themselves at Wady-al- 
Qam as highwaymen”.^® {26) tafarrakat ahdli zahlah ba'da 
dhdlika fi kulli fajjin dmlk, rendered, "And after this the in- 
habitants of Zahlah dispersed in all directions [taking] the 
mountain roads along the deep and long ravines” p. 98, should 
be: "And after this the inhabitants of Zahlah dispersed in all 
directions”, or to all quarters of the earth. * ® (27) allati lam 

It is evident that the translator took al-Ma* marlyah, the name of a 
village in southern Lebanon and close by the scene of the battle described 
in the preceding lines, for a common noun, and derived it in the one case 
from * amara = to populate a village or make it large, and in the other from 
* amira = to live long. 

The translator was misled by the etymological meaning of i^rddan 
and bdfUan, 

The translator confused tmhara = to make public show of, with ^hara 
=to support. 

A common colloquial idiom. 

“ fi kulli fajjin ‘ am%k is an idiomatic expression and should not be trans- 
lated literally. 
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tiibki walam tadhar, rendered, '‘which was pitiless and did not 
[seem] to cease” p. 98, should be: “which did not spare [any one] 
nor leave [anything]’'. ^ ^ (28) kullu tdHfah ^ala silaJj^iha wdkifahy, 

rendered, “the whole community stood under arms” p. 102„ 
should be: “each community [i. e. both the Christian and Druze 
communities] stood under arms”. (29) waV ana la akdiru an 'u'ti- 
yakumii-dh-dhimama ma lam tadhhabu, rendered, “ and now I 
am unable to give you the assurance [which you demand]. 

Why do you not go etc.” p. 107, should be “ unless 

you go”. (30) bihddha-s~sadadj rendered, “in that neigh- 
borhood”, should be: “regarding that matter”, (31) fada^ 
^dhtima bishdrah-s-susay rendered, “ and the teacher of the 
Gospel as-Susa invited them”, should be: “and Bisharah as- 
Susa invited them”. ^ ^ (32) irtdbu min dhdlika-l-amri-l-munkaTy 

rendered, “they thought that this thing was unknown” p. 113, 
should be: “their fears were aroused on account of that evil 
act”. (33) allati arda biha rabba4-bardya bitakdlmi-l-kardblna 
wad-dabdyaj rendered, “which it had pleased the Lord of creation 
to confer upon him, by bringing offerings and sacrifices” p. 125, 
should be: “by which he won the favor of the Lord of creation 
thru the offering of offerings and sacrifices”. (34) wala khatara 
'ala kalbi bashar, rendered, “the heart had never been moved” 
p. 133, should be: ”it never occurred to any human heart”, 
i. e., mind — a very common Arabic expression. (35) wakdna 
ba'du mnslinii-Umadtnati 'ala mashrabihim, rendered, “And 
some of the people of the city had been drinking”, should be: 

And some of the Muslim people of the city were of the same 
opinion.” (36) wabdlaghu fi hajwihim nazman wanathran^ 
rendered, they vigorously censured them restoring order 
and dispersing [the mob]” p. 141, should be: “and they went 


A common Arabic expression used to convey the idea of utter de- 
struction. 

” The translator considered the negative particle, ma, an interrogative 
particle, which is grammatically impossible. 

The translator, taking the first name of the gentleman for a common 
noun, t^'^d to gi\ e some translation of it. The name is not an uncommon 
one m Syria. 

LiteralK , of the same drinking- taste, quite a common Arabic expres- 
sion to indicate oneness of thought. 
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to an extreme in censuring them in both poetry and prose”. * ^ 
(37) wayhakum ma khifttimu sultanakuniy rendered, and he 
will give judgment in what you fear from your Sultan” p. 142, 
should be: “woe unto you for not fearing your Sultan”. * ^ (38) 
wafauwada Hay hi ijrd'a ahkdmin fauka4- adati-Ukhdrikati-U 
kawdnlUy rendered, “and he entrusted to him the wielding of 
power beyond the ordinary, breaking with custom” p. 143, 
should be: “and he invested him with plenipotentiary power”. 
(39) waja'alii yalumuna ba^dahum ^ala-l-hudur al-ladhi waka^u 
flhi Jl4-ghurury rendered, “And some of them began to blame 
for having come those who had persuaded them” p. 157, should 
be: “And they began to blame one another for presenting them- 
selves [before Fu’ad Pasha] and for being so fooled”. (40) 
bildd safedf rendered, “the city of Safed” p. 52, should be: 
“the district of Safed”. aUbalad, rendered, “country” p. 79 
should be: “town”. aWdlim al-alldmahy rendered, “the 
learned among the learned” p. 55, should be: “the learned, 
the most learned”, shurakd'ihiniy rendered, “comrades” p. 
103 should be: “tenants”.''^ fildhat kabidij rendered, “life 
blood of my liver” p. 119 should be “a piece of my liver”. 
al-asdkir al-mansurahy rendered, “the troops sent for their 
succour” p. 122, should be: “the victorious troops”, mukhd- 
marahy rendered, “brotherly affection” p. 128, should be: 
“agreement to injure or destroy”, ar-rurriy rendered, “Greek” 
p. 138, should be: “Greek-Orthodox”. 

Philip K. Hitti 

American University of Beirut 


The translator was misled by the etymological meaning of nazman^ 
to put in order, to organize (hence to compose words into poetry ), and nalhran 
= to spread, to disperse (hence to spread the words in the form of prose). 

The translator misread ‘wayhakum for wayahkumu, in which case 
the rhyiihm of the poem will of course be broken, and then he made the nega- 
tive ma a relative pronoun, which is not grammatically possible. 

The translator misread for the reference being to Hasbayya. 

Peasants w^ho hold from, and till lands for, rich land-owners, re- 
ceiving a certain part of the products. 

^ Not an uncommon expression of endearment used particularly by a 
parent in addressing his child. 
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The Glass Palace Chronicle of the Kings of Burma, Translated 
by Pe Maung Tin and G. H. Luce, London : Humphrey 
Milford; New York: Oxford University Press, Ame- 
rican Branch, 1923. xxiii •4-179 pp. Price $3.35. 

A translation of three chapters (those dealing with traditions 
of early Burma, down to 1287 A. D.) from the “Glass Palace 
Chronicle” compiled in 1829 by a group of Burmese monks 
and scholars on the basis of older chronicles (none, however, 
older than the 15th century according to our translator), in- 
scriptions, and miscellaneous records. Judging from the present 
work, the Burmese seem to have a much greater flair for chrono- 
logy than the Hindus: from about the time of Buddha this 
chronicle professes to record precise names and dates of Burmese 
rulers. Unfortunately for its credibility , it goes farther and names 
thirty-three pre-Buddhistic rulers (without precise dates, to 
be sure). Interesting is a notation (p. 23) under a king dated 
60 B.C.-6 A.D.: “It was in the sixth year of his reign [i.e.B.C. 
55—54] that great questions were asked and answered between 
Milinda, king of Sagala, and Shin Nagasena in the Middle 
Country. This dating of the events told in the Milindapanha 
can hardly be strictly accurate (see Cambridge History of 
India, page 699), but it is after all only about half a century 
wrong. Presumably it represents nothing but a late combi- 
nation of Ceylonese with Burmese traditions, the figures in 
both cases being, we must fear, anything but certain. Of course 
the Burmese records are greatly dependent on the Ceylonese 
for early times. 


The Commentary of Father Monserrate, S J,^ on his Journey to 
the Ctmrt of A kbar. Translated from the Original Latin by 
LS. HoYLAND...and annotated by S.N. BANERjEE...London: 
tMPHRE\ Milford; New York: Oxford University 

Press American Branch, 1922. xxi-h220+xlvii pp. 
Price $3.00. 


the quaint and interesting record left by the 

in lOfifi j to Akbar ’s court (discovered 

m 1906 and pubhsht m 1914). The notes are very helpful. 
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Heber's Indian Journal. A Selection, with an Introduction, 
by P. R, Krishnaswami. London : Humphrey Mil-- 
ford; New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1923. xiv+221 pp. Price $ .75. 

Selections from Bishop Heber's Journal in India (1823-6), 
arranged topically under headings such as “British Settlements*', 
“Holy Places," “Architectural Antiquities,” “Contemporary 
Personages,” “Customs and Manners,” etc. 

Lands of the Thunderbolt. Sikhim, Chumbi & Bhutan. By 
the Earl of Ronaldshay. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. xvii+267 pp. Price 
$5.00. 

At once an interesting record of journeys in the little-known 
borderland between India and Tibet, and a sympathetic and 
intelligent account of popular Buddhism in those regions in 
relation to historic Buddhism. The volume contains a map of 
the regions visited, as well as many beautiful illustrations, 
reproduced from photographs taken by the author, who is 
President of the Royal Geographical Society and Governor of 
Bengal. 

History of Jahangir. By Beni Prasad, M. A. {Allahabad 
Studies in History, ed. Shafaat Ahmad Khan: Volume I.) 
London: Humphrey Milford; New York: Oxford Uni- 
VERsiTY Press, American Branch, 1922. xx+501 pp. 
Price $5.85. 

A very complete and detailed account of the turbulent reign 
of the son and successor of Akbar, based on original sources, 
including many not utilized heretofore. One of the most in- 
teresting and valuable chapters is the long one on “Mughal 
Government which throws much light on the political machinery 
of the period. The author is anxious to bring out the best 
sides of his subject, which is very proper. It seems that he 
overdoes it at times, however; to attribute “strong family 
affections”, a “burning hatred of oppression and a passion for 
justice” (p. 440) to Jahangir, after the facts recorded about 
him by the author himself, seems “a bit thick”. After all 
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that can be said for Jahangir has been said, he appears as a 
rather pusillanimous, often a contemptible character; and he 
surely did not exhibit ‘‘strong family affections” in relation 
to his father. Nevertheless he was human, and it is well to 
remind us that nature does not produce exclusively villainous 
men. 

A History of Hindu Political Theories j from the earliest times to 
the first quarter of the Seventeenth Century a.d. By U. 
Ghoshal. London, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta : Humphrey 
Milford, 1923. xiii+296 pp. 

Max Muller’s dictum that “ India has no place in the political 
history of the world”, because it was wholly absorbed in other- 
worldly matters, has been shown by recent discoveries to be 
somewhat exaggerated. It is well to have gathered within 
the pages of one book the scattered evidences of political specu- 
lation in ancient Hindu literature. The book here noticed is 
a meritorious attempt in that direction. Jt leaves on the reader 
the impression that after all the speculative genius of the Hindus 
paid little attention to political matters. Such works as the 
now famous Kautiliya Arthaiastra are mainly realistic treatises 
on the art of government, and have little to say about theories 
of the state. And while suggestions of such theories — of 
various sorts — are found in both Brahmanical and Buddhist 
works, they appear only incidentally, as stray hints and offhand 
guesses, rather than as anything approaching systematic 
speculations. In some later works of the commentary class 
we find perhaps closer approaches to serious attempts at political 
theorizing; but even they never acquire anything like the well- 
rounded outlines of Greek and European theorists. Our author 
brings out vety’’ sanely the fundamental differences between 
what have been called the Hindu theories of the “social con- 
tract and the divine right of kings” and their European 
analog. Despite some superficial resemblances, he seems to 
^ quite right in maintaining that to emphasize the analogies 
is more apt to be misleading than helpful. 

The Veda prdtisdkhya, udth the Commentary of Uvata, .By 
^AXGAL De\ a Shastri. Part of the Introduction. London : 
Humphrey Milford, 1922. 33 pp 

It is hard to review “part of the introduction” to such a work 
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as that planned by the author and indicated by his title. It is 
equally hard to understand why such a work should be issued 
at all in such piecemeal fashion. The thirty-three pages con- 
tained in this part deal with the manuscripts, the style, meter 
and grammar of the text, the “lack of unity in [its] authorship’', 
and the form of the text adopted by the commentator Uvata. 

Vdsavadattd. Being a translation of an anonymous Sanskrit 
drama Svapanavasavadatta [so misprinted on title-page] 
attributed to Bhasa. By V. S. Sukthankar. London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1923. v+94pp. 

This translation (with explanatory notes) is intended for 
the “general public”. There is a brief introduction, and an 
abridged version of the Udayana-Vasavadatta legend as found 
in the Kathasaritsagara, based on Tawney's translation. The 
translation of the play appears to be scholarly and accurate. 
The English does not always succeed in being smooth and idio- 
matic, but any one who has ever tried to translate a Sanskrit 
play must sympathize with the author on that score. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

By unanimous vote the Executive Committee has elected the follow- 
ng to membership in the Society: 

Rev. John Wick Bowman 
Rev. Thomas F. Carter 
Miss Lucy Cleveland 
Mr. Joel Hatheway 
Professor Arthur Jeffrey 

The Executive Committee has fixed April 22, 23, and 24, 1924, as the 
days of the next annual meeting of the Society. 

President Adler was empowered by the Executive Committee to appoint 
the Society *s delegates to the Conference on the Philological Sciences to be 
held in Cincinnati on Dec. 31, 1923, in connexion with the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Rev. John M. Kelso 
Dr.J. J. Obermann 
Dr. George L. Richards 
Mr. James R. Ware 



PERSONALIA 


Rev» Dr. Frederick A. Vanderburgh, Lecturer in Semitics in Columbia 
University, and a member of this Society since 1908, died on October 29, 1923. 

Dr. Louis H. Gray has been promoted from Associate Professor of 
Philosophy to Professor of Comparative Philology and Oriental Languages 
in the University of Nebraska. 

Professor H. C. Tolman of Vanderbilt University, a distinguished Iranian 
scholar, a member of this Society and a frequent contributor to the Journal, 
died on November 24, 1923. 
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BABYLOxNIACA 
Theophile James Meek 
University of Toronto 
The god, ^E-ul 

The god, ^E-u1, appears, so far as I know, only in the personal 
name, En-^E-ul. This name is found in two places: in a date 
formula of Warad-Sin, ’ and in an inscription of Nabonidus. ^ 
In both the reference is doubtless to one and the same person 
despite the fact that in the date formula she is called ^«(usually 
translated ** high-priest'') of Nannar and in the other nin 
and nin-dingir-ra (* ‘high -priestess") of Nannar. This is simply 
another of the many instances to show that Sumerian gave 
little heed to gender and both en and nin could be masculine 
or feminine as the context required. ^ According to the date 
formula En-^E-uI was invested high-priestess of Nannar by 
Warad-Sin, and according to the Nabonidus Inscription, Col. 
II, 1 f., she was the daughter of Kudur-mabug and the sister 
of Rim-Sin, who we know was the brother and successor of 
Warad-Sin. Nabonidus tells us further, CoL I, 24; II, 10 ff., 
that he dedicated his own daughter to be high-priestess to 
Nannar in the same temple in Ur over which En-^E-ul had 
presided, viz. E-gi-par, and on this occasion gave her as her 
official name, Bel(en)-saIti-^Nannar. This would seem to be 
simply a fuller, Semitic form of the earlier name, En-^E-ul, and 
in view of the circumstances recorded in the inscription and the 
antiquarian interests of Nabonidus it would seem very probable 
that he should have given his daughter the name of her distin- 
guished predecessor. In that case the god ^E-ul must be iden- 
tified with Nannar (Sin). 


* See Grice, Chronology of the Larsa Dynasty^ p. 24. 

^ Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Collection, 
No. 45, Col. ri, 1. 

^ The classical example for nin is the god-nan#, ^Nin-girsu, “lord of 
Girsu'*. There is no indication that Ningirsu was originally a female deity, 
as some have argued. 
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Is there a rooty eresu, ''to fashion'* 

In Sidney Smith's recently published First Campaign of 
Sennacherib, line 81, appears the phrase, *^daldti^^ *^hirmeni 
sFra-a-ti sa i-na pi4e-e ii ta-a-ri e-ri-es ta-a-bu, which Smith 
believes fixes for the root in architectural descriptions the 
meaning of cutting and fitting a wooden object to its place. 
The passage he accordingly translates: “lofty doors of cypress, 
which were well cut for opening and revolving”. At first sight 
the suggestion is very attractive, but the question immediately 
arises as to whether this meaning for eresu is supported by oc- 
currences of the root elsewhere, and this must always be the 
final test of the meaning of a word. In most instances erSsu 
occurs in a context that gives little or no indication of its mean- 
ing and it could as well signify “to fashion” as “to smell”. The 
following, however, are some occurrences that assuredly permit 
only the latter meaning: 

Nabonidus Cylinder, V R. 65, Col. II, 13 f, : “I anointed the 
threshold, the bolt, the lock and the doors with oil and for 
the entrance of their illustrious divinities I filled the beau- 
tiful temple with sweet perfume” {i-ri-su ta-a-bi). 

Ibid.y Col. II, 15 f. : “O §amas, illustrious lord, on thy en- 
tering Ebabbara may the gates, the entrances, the shrines 
and the sanctuaries be acceptable in thy sight; like the forest 
may they smell sweet to thee" {kFma a-a-ri li-ri-su-ku) . 
Nebuchadrezzar Wadi-Brisa Inscription, B Col. IX, 13 ff. : 
“Lebanon, the cedar mountain ^ of the luxuriant forests of 
Marduk, whose odor is sweet (^a i-ri-is-su ta-a-hu), whose ce- 
dars are tall”. 

The meaning “to fashion” for erehi in these and similar pas- 
sages is quite impossible and Smith's conjecture is therefore 
unsupported. His passage in Sennacherib ought accordingly 
to be translated: “lofty doors of cypress, which gave forth a 
sweet odor in opening and closing”, and the generally accepted 
meaning for erem, “to smell”, must stand. 

Frames of Parts of the Doorway 
A frequent expression in the building inscriptions of both 
the Babylonians and Assyrians is some or all of the following 

* According to Schroeder, KAV , No. 183, 10, sad erini=mdt ffatti, and 
Hatti in the late period came to signify Syria, Delitzsch, Parodies, pp. 269 ff. 
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terms in conjunction: daldti sippu sigaru hitiii tallu kanakkii^ 
all of them written both with and without the determinative 
of wood, isu. The meanings of the first three are well known: 
daldti, “door-leaves’’; sippu, “threshold”; sigaru, “door-bolt”. 
It is the last three that occasion difficulty. 

An expression found in the Assyrian inscriptions runs with 
some variation as follows ‘1 erected two pillars {dimme) 
and set in place {emid) on them a beam (dappu) as the hittu 
(variant, kululu) of the gateway”. The context suggests for 
hittu, variant kululu, the meaning, “lintel”. This would ex- 
actly suit kululu, as suggested by its root kaldlu, “to complete, 
finish off” {cf, killlu, “crown”). ^ The meaning is furthermore 
supported by the significance of hittu in Syriac where it is found 
as a loan-word and rather interestingly appears in both its 
Babylonian forms, b^ttd and ^ettd. Its meaning is plank or 
beam, especially one resting on pillars, i.e., when part of a 
doorway, “lintel”. To hittu, hUu one may accordingly assign 
the meaning “lintel”. Another }iittu appears with the deter- 
minative of vessel, karpatu, and must signify some kind of 
rectangular, box-like vessel, suggesting a lintel in shape. 

A word evidently closely related to hittu is tallu. When sig- 
nifying a part of the doorway it usually has the determinative 
of wood, isu, but as in the case of ]tittu there is another tallu 
with the determinative of vessel, karpatu. In the Amarna 
letters it appears several times in lists of gifts, and in certain 
ritual texts ^ we find it listed as a votive offering. According 
to the description in a votive inscription of Ashurbanipal, 
Bu. 89-4-26, 209, ^ it had sides and bottom and was manifestly 
box-shaped, and was used to carry or hold a divine statue. 
A number of such caskets have been excavated in Babylonia 
and frequently are found with statues in them. ^ Another ref- 


s Cf., e. g., Smith, First Campaign of Sennacherib, line 84; Rassam 
Cylinder of Ashurbanipal, V R. 10, Col. X, 101. 

® Cf. also kululu, which is mentioned several times in a \’otive Inscrip- 
tion of Nabopolassar (King, Babylonian Boundary Stones, Plate Cl). Here 
it appears in a list of priestly vestments that were given to Samas as votive 
offerings. Its meaning is clearly “turban, tiara, crown“. 

’ E. g., Thureau-Dangin, Rituels accadiens, p. 66, I. 19; p. 72, I. 12. 

* Published by the present writer in JAGS 38. 167 ff. 

’ See, e. g., Koldew’ey, Das vnedererstehcnde Babylon, passim. 
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erence of some significance is Knudtzon, Die EUAmarna-TafelUy 
No. 8, 38 f. : a amela sa-na-a ^sii-ta-at-na ak^ka-a-a-u i-na 
tal-Uni (not ri-U, as Knudtzon) ki-i uUzi-zu~hi, ''and after 
Sutatna of Akko had stood another man in a talhi-\Gss,^V\ This 
would suggest that a /a//zf-vessel was taller than it was wide and 
in this instance as tall as a man or taller. All these references 
suggest for ^Uallu as part of the doorway the meaning "door- 
jamb’', Streck’s rendering, "Tiirfliiger', is precluded by the 
fact that tallu often appears in conjunction with daldti, "door- 
leaves”,” and so must refer to some other part of the doorway. 
The connection of masii, "double”, with tallu, noted by Streck, 
would seem to have reference, not to the double doors, but to 
the double doorjambs. The talle, then, would be the two pillars 
{dim me) on which the hittu or lintel was placed. "Doorjamb” 
agrees well with every context in which tallu is found and so 
can very well be accepted as its meaning. 

The last word left in our list is kanakku or kanaka, and the 
only part of the doorway so far unmentioned is the hinge, which 
accordingly would seem to be its meaning. The Babylonian 
hinge was of course a pivot and socket arrangement. The tw'O 
words meaning pivot and socket are evidently sirru and nukusu, 
but which means "pivot” and which "socket” is difficult to say. 
The presumption is that nukusu means "socket”. It is usually 
found in the plural, showing that there was more than one 
connected with each door and the accompaniment of elu or 
saplii indicates that there was an upper and a lower nukusu, 
and of course every door had its upper and lower socket in which 
the pivot -post revolved. Nukusu is a loan-word from Sumerian, 
where it appears as ^ nu-kus-ii but this throws little light on its 
meaning. The expression nu-kus-ii ~ld "tireless, unfailing, 

imperishable ; it could veiy- well apply to the socket. In the 
early period it was manifestly made of wood as implied by the 
determinati\ e gis but later it was ordinarily made of stone. 
As in the casjc of the nukusu there was an upper and a lower 
sirru, but it is signiHcant that unlike nukusu the word appears 


Assurbanipal, p. 290, n, 2. 

Inscription, A Col. VI, 33 f.; East India House 
Inscription H R. a3;. Col. HI, 48. 

" Br.6387;CTXiX 18, Rev. 8. 
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always in the singular. It would accordingly seem to have 
been a single post with upper and lower ends, and was manifestly 
the pivot-post that ran through the length of the door with both 
ends protruding slightly beyond the door to act as pivots in 
the sockets. The same word in Hebrew (ts) and other Semitic 
languages manifestly means '‘pivot”/^ and the verbal form 
sardru, *‘to vex, oppress, force a way*’, could well suggest for 
sirru the pivot, grinding down into the socket. Closely con- 
nected with sirrti and nuktisu is l^anakkii. That it is the op- 
posite and complement of nukuhi is implied by CT XVII, 35, 
59 (cf. IV R. 16, 59a): sa ina ^^ka-nak-ki u nu-ku-Se-e i-sar-ru- 
rUy *^(the demon) who forces a way through door-pivot and sock- 
ets”. The verbal form kandku, ‘‘to seal, stamp”, would like- 
wise suggest for kanakkti the meaning, “pivot”. Like ?irru 
it is regularly found in the singular and so refers to the pivot- 
post and by this word it may best be translated. 


'3 See Brown- Briggs- Driver, Lexicon, p. 852. 




‘GEBEN^ UND ^NEHMEN* IM INDISCHEN 
Paul Tedesco 
Vienna, Austrla 

1. Waehrexd gr. dtrbs, araTOs im Ai. hita-y sthita- ent- 
spricht, * steht gr, Soros ai. datta- gegeniiber, eine jedenfalls 
junge Neubildung aus dem Prasens-Stamm. ^ Diese Neubil- 
dung kann auch geographisch nur eine schmale dialektische Basis 
besessen haben, denn im Mittelindischen setzt sie sich nicht fort. 

Vielmehr haben samtliche mittelindischen Dialekte, Pali und 
alle Prakrts, dinna-{dinna-) . Auch dies ist jedenfalls eine junge 
Neubildung und auch sie kann nicht, wie die mi. Ueberlieferung 
zunachst glauben lasst, das ganze indische Gebiet umfasst 
haben, denn die neuindischen Sprachen haben ausser den lokal 
beschrankten Nachformen von dinna- noch eine Reihe von 
anderen Typen, von denen einige alt sein miissen. 

2. Die ni. Sprachen bieten namlich fiir das Particip von da- 
in grossen Linien das folgende Bild: 

Der ganze X\V, d. i. der ganze Panjab ostlich bis zum Ghaggar 
mit beinahe samtlichen anliegenden Hinduku§- und Himalaya- 
Dialekten, hat scharf abgegrenzt den Typus panj. dittd. Daran 
schliesst sich ostlich in der Ganges- Ebene von (inclusive) Umbalia 
bis (excl.) Cawnpore, in den nordlich anliegenden Himalaya- 
Landschaften und den siidlich anstossenden Gebieten von 
Rajasthan und Bundelkhand der Typus hindost. diyd. Dieser 
wird in Oudh, im BhojpurT, Bhaghelkhand und teilweise Chat- 
tisgarh abgelost durch dih- (bzw. bhojpuri dih-aU)t woneben in 
Oudh und Baghelkhand noch din{h) steht. Oestlich von diesem 
de/z-KompIex hat die Gruppe Maithill-MagahT-Oriya, noch 
iibergreifend auf das 5stliche Bhojpuri und Bagheli und grosse 
Teiie des Chattlsgarhi, del, eine Neubildung zum Prasens-Stamm. 


’ Das Iranische dagegen hat data-, stdta-. 

Die alte Form hat sich nur in der Komposition, in der dort lautgesetz- 
Hchen Gestalt, in dtta- erhalten, und so noch pali atta-danda-. 
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Dagegen verbinden sich die Formen des ostlich anschliessenden 
Bengali- Assamese (beng. diydy dild) wieder unmittelbar mit den 
centralen und ebenso die des sudwestlich an ChattisgarhI-Ociya 
anschliessenden Marathi {dild). An letzteres schliesst sich, 
wahrend das im aussersten Siiden isolierte Singhalesische dun < 
dinna- hat, im NW das scharf umrissene dzi^n-Gebiet, mit 
Gujarat als Centrum und einem umliegenden koncentrischen 
Streifen von Rajasthani- und Bhil-Dialekten. Dariiber nord- 
lich ein dinna-Gebiet, das scharf ausgepragt in Sindh einsetzt und 
sich von hier aus einerseits etwa der Haidarabad -Jodhpur- Agra- 
Bahn folgend fleckenartig in das diyo-Gehiet von Rajasthan und 
noch Braj bis gegen Agra fortsetzt, ohne indes heute das in 
Cawnpore einsetzende ^/mwa-Gebiet von Oudh-Baghelkhand 
zu erreichen; andrerseits in einem mehr sudlichen Bogen wieder 
fleckenartig nach Khandes und Malva fiihrt. 

Zu den einzelnen Typen; 

3. (1) dittd eignet nur dem NW, vereinigt aber dessen samt- 
liche Dialekte, abgesehen von einer kleinen </?«a-Enklave im 
Punch! (nordostl. Lahnda) und einem den inneren, ^////a-Dialekten 
des nw. Himalaya-Abhanges aussen (gegen das Tibetische) an- 
liegenden ^/Jw-Streifen, der im Jaunsari (bei Kalsi) in der Ebene 
einsetzend nordnordwestlich gerichtet iiber den Tehrl-Dialekt 
des Garhvali, das Koci und die oberen Satlaj -Dialekte zum 
Kului fiihrt. 

Sonst gilt aber dittd im ganzen Lahnda und Panjabi (nur das 
BhattianI, Siidost, Staat Bikaner, das schon regelmassig Dop- 
pelkonsonanz mit Ersatzdehnung vereinfacht, hat dltd) und 
ebenso im anliegenden Berglande: So Torvali (Svat-Kohistan) 
dit^ Kasmirl dyut {<^dittu, wie dyuth^ <*ditthu), 

gleiche Form die Kasmirf-Dialekte von Kistvar und Pogul; 
ebenso dittdy selten (Mandeali und Handuri) dttdj in den Paha^I- 
Dialekten des Himalaya-Abhanges, so weit ostlich reichend wie das 
dittd der Ebene (d. h. etwa bis auf die Hohe von exclus. L'mballa) ; 
endlich haben dittd auch die Gujuri- Dialekte des Panjab-Tief- 
landes und -Kohistans. 

4. dittd, alien diesen Dialekten gemeinsam, ist zugleich das 
einzige Element, das sie a lie vereinigt. Denn sonst sind Pan- 
jabi (und dstliches Lahnda) und die westlichen Paharl-Dialekte 
stark central iiberschichtet und das Gujuri sogar reines Raja- 
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sthani (Mevati) ; in dittd (gujuri ditto) aber haben sie alle das 
urspriingliche NW-Element. 

Also bilden Panjabi und Lahnda hier gegeniiber den centralen 
Dialekten eine Einheit wie fiir die andern alten NW-Elemente 
des Panjabi (Gen. nw. -da: centr. kd\ Pron. 1 u. 2 Ps. PI. nw. 
asf, tusi: centr. ham, turn; Part. Pras. nw. -{n)dd: centr. -to 
usw., vgl. Grierson LSI Panj. 616ff.). 

5. Und die westlichen Pahari-Dialekte, alte NW-Sprache 
durch Rajasthani iiberschichtet, haben — wahrend im Gen, 
durchwegs das rajasthani -rd usw. siegte und das centrale ham, 
turn nw. dsse, tusse auf den Raum westlich des obern Satlaj 
beschrankte — in dittd das NW- Element ostlich bis Kalsi erhalten, 
so dass nur ein NW-Element, das auch auf das Garhvali, Kumauni 
und Naipali ausgedehnte Part. Pass, auf -do, noch weiter nach 
Osten reicht. 

Das Gujuri schliesslich ist sonst, wie gesagt, reines Rajasthani 
(Mevati), v^gl. Gen. kd, Pron. ham, turn. Part. Pass, -to usw., 
und ditto ist m, W. sein einziges wesentliches NW-Element. 

Aus all dem erhellt, wie fest dittd im NW verankert ist. 

6. (2) Aehnlich scharf begrenzt umfasst der SW-Typus dldho 
mit dem Centrum Gujarat ^ noch einen Bogen aus den benach- 
barten Rajasthani- Dialekten (Sirohi und Mevari von Udaipur 
\dlid\), den Bhil-Sprachen {dido) und dem westlichsten Malvn 
(Staat Rutlam dlid) ; auf ihm beruht auch marathi didhld (sel- 
ten). 

7. (3) Der Typus dinna- findet sich in den verschiedensten 
Teilen des ni. Sprachgebietes : 

1. Im NW (Enklaven im ditta- Gebiet) : 

a) das schon besprochene West-Pahari-Gebiet am obern 
Satlaj (Jaunsari dind usw.) ; 

b) no. Lahnda von Punch {dtnd). 

2. In der Mittelzone: 

a) Sindhi {ddin6)\ 

b) daran ostlich anschliessend die ^fiwo-Enklaven-Reihe im 
diyo-Gebiet (in Palanpur und Malva auch mit dli(h)d in Filh- 
lung), bezeichnet durch das siidl. Marvari von Palanpur {din-) 


j ^ Gujarati nicht de-, sondern — einzig im Ni. — dp-{<arpaya-) 

das uulicuB Wort fiir *gcl>cn*. 
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und das westliche von Jodhpur {dlno), Jaipur! {dxnu) und Dang!- 
Dialekt des Braj {dln\h\au)\ 

c) Malv! im Staate Devas bei Indore (dlno), und d a r a u f 
beruhend dinnald im AltmarathI; 

d) das ostcentrale Gebiet von Oudh (mit Cawnpore und Hardo!) 
und Baghelkhand, wo din {dlnh) in alien Mundarten neben 
dih- steht {dlnh aus dln-\-dih-), — und zwar so, dass dln{h) 
mehr als reines Particip, dih- mehr mit Endung {dihis wie 
kahis, dekhis usw.) ublich ist;^ doch kommt auch mit 
Endungen vor (Typus dlnhis).^ — Mar. dinhald beruht 
auf dlnh des no. anstossenden Baghel! w'ie mar. didhld 
auf dldhd des nw. anstossenden Gujarati. ® 

3. Im aussersten Siiden: Singhalesisch {dim <.dinna- wie sun 
< chinna-, bun < bhinna -) . 

8. Dieses Auftreten in den verschiedensten Gegenden deutet 
auf hohes Alter des Typs und wahrscheinlich einstige weitere 
Ausbreitung und gibt so seiner Alleingeltung im Mi. eine ge- 
wisse Berechtigung. 

Andrerseits ist der Typus geograph isch am wenigsten scharf 
begrenzt. Erstens hangen seine Gebiete nicht zusammen: 
Nicht nur die NW-Enklaven und das Singhal. sind isoliert, 
sondem auch in der Mitteizone ist das Westgebiet (Sindh-Agra) 
von dem Ostgebiet (Oudh-Baghelkhand) durch das reine diyo- 
Gebiet des Kanauj! und Bundell getrennt. Zweitens hat der 
Typus nur im Sindh! in einem grdsseren geschlossenen Gebiet 
Alleingeltung; sonst bildet er entweder Enklaven (im NW im 
dittd-y in der Haidarabad-Agra-Zone und Malva im rfn’J-Gebiet) 
Oder neben ihm steht in denselben Mundarten in teil- 
weiser funktioneller Differenzierung ein zweiter Typus {dihis 
neben din nicht ortlich, sondem im selben Dialekt funktionell 
geschieden im Avadh!“Baghel!) ; wobei dieser letztere \’erteib 
ungstypus klar aus dem ersteren entwickelt ist. 

9. (4) Der Typus dih- ist herrschend in Avadh!, Baghel!, 
Chatt!sgarh! {dihis wie kahis, dekhis, lagis, bolais, gais, bhais) 
und, mit -aJ, in Bhojpur! {dihles wie kahles, dekhles usw.); doch 
hat er, wie gesagt, im Avadh!- Baghel! dinih) neben sich; und im 

Z.B. Allahabad {LSI Eastern Hindi 101): d n, Und; kihis, dihis, kahis. 

s Baghel! {ebd, 154) dinhesi, (157) dinesi, (172) dinhis, 

® Unklar Bloch » Formation de la langue marathe, S. 140. 
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ostlichen Bhojpuri und Bagheli und im ganzen Chattisgarhi 
findet sich auch schon dUas, bzw. dels (ostl. bagh. dms: standard 
bagh. dihis — ostV bhojp. (Sahabad) delas: standard bhojp. 
dihlas) . 

10. (5) Die Neubildung aus dem Prasens-Stamm de-l- hat 
Alleingeltung in der Gruppe Maithili-Magahi-Oriya, greift aber, 
wie gesagt, auch auf die anstossenden Gebiete des Bhojpuri 
{del-)y Bagheli und Chattisgarhi {de-) iiber. So maith. delthlnh 
*er gab' wie kakalthlnh ‘er sagte', mag. delak wie kahlaky of, 
deld wie kahild, pdild usw. 

Dieser PrateritabStamm East. Hindi de-, Bihari u. Oriya 
de-l~ ist klar auf dem Prasens-Stamm aufgebaut nach Proportionen 
wie bhojpuri dekhab: dekhat: dekhal^deb: del: x. Sein Vor- 
laufer war zweifellos *di~j *dil~y das heute das dih{aT)- und de{l)- 
Gebiet im Westen, Siiden und Osten umgibt. 

11. (6) Das ganze iibrige ni. Sprachgebiet umfasst der Typus 
diyd, Er ist der alleinherrschende im Gangesland von (inclus.) 
Umballa bis (exclus.) Cawnpore (hindost. diya, braj diyaUy 
kanauji dad)^ in den angrenzenden Himalaya-Dialekten (garh- 
vali [mit Ausnahme des Tehri din-]y kumauni und naipali diyd) 
und im Bundelkhand (dad) ; ist vorherrschend in Rajasthan 
(dtyd) und Malva (diyd ) ; zu i h m gehoren, bzw. auf ih m beruhen 
bengali Ptc. diydy Prat, dild und assam. Ptc. diyd. Prat, dile 
und die Hauptform des Marathi, dild. 

Er war zweifellos auch der Vorlaufer der Eastern Hindi-, 
Bihari- und Oriya-Typen dihiaV)’ und de{l)-, die heute sein Ge- 
biet unterbrechen ; wie er auch tatsachlich noch heute neben 
dih-, de- im Chattisgarhi steht {diye). 

Formgeschichte, 

12. Da sich ai. datta- direkt iiberhaupt nicht, mi. dinna- nur 
in dem im Vergleich zu seiner mi. Alleingeltung stark einge- 
schrankten Typus din- fortsetzt, so ist letzterer vom Gesichts- 
punkte der iiberlieferten alt- und mittelindischen Formen zu- 
nachst der einzige historische ni. Typus. 

’ Die einzelnen Sprachen der Eastern Hindi-, Bihari- u. Opya-Gruppe 
haben also, im Ueberblick, die folgenden Typen: Avadhi din(h) und dih-is’, 
Bagheli din{h), dih-is, selten, im Osten, de-is; Chattisgarhi dih-is und de-is, 
im reinen Ptc. auch diye; Bhojpuri dik-l-as und, im Osten, de-l-as; Magahi, 
Maithili, Oriya nur de-l-. 
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Doch ist auch diyd^ der ni. Haupttypus, altererbt, alter selbst 
als das iiberlieferte ai. datta- und mi. dinna^. 

Denn wie hindost. hud, mudy gaydj kiyd auf vor§auraseni 
^huta-^^muta~^ gata-y^kita- zuriickgehen, so offenbar diyd — da 
irgendwelche Analogiebildung ausgeschlossen ist — auf *dita-. 
^dita- aber ist unmittelbar gleich gr. Soros wie hita-^deros 
und sthita- = crroLTOs. 

Keiner der bisherigen Falle von im Ni. erhaltenen, wahrend dem 
iiberlieferten Ai. fehlenden altindogermanischen Sprachgut® 
kann sich mit diesem an Bedeutung vergleichen. 

Die vollige Verdrangung von aus der alt- und mittelin- 

dischen Ueberlieferung kann — wenn sie auch (woruber gleich) 
eine gewisse geographisch-historische Berechtigung hat — doch 
keine wirklich sprachgeschichtllche Tatsache, sondern nur ein 
Ergebnis der Grammatiker-Konvention sein. ^ 

13. Mit der Erschliessung von ai. *dita- andert sich nun die 
Beurteilung der iiberlieferten Formen. Denn hat *dita- im 
Ai. bestanden, so muss es in samtlichen Dialekten die 
a 1 1 e s t e Form gewesen sein ; und als — nur in manchen 
Dialekten — dialektisch verschieden e — Xeubildungen auf- 
kamen, mlissen diese samtlich neben *dita~ aufgekommen sein. 

Diese Xeubildungen waren Bild ungen aus dem Prasensstamme 
dad~y und zwar mit -ia- oder -na- Suffix, wobei ersteres durch 
das alte *dita-y letzteres durch die allgemeine X'eigung der d- 
Stamme unterstiitzt wurde. (\ gl. ubrigens vittu- und vinna-: 
vid- ffinden’.) So entstanden — in verschiedenen Dialekten — 
einerseits datta-j die iiberlieferte ai. Form, andererseits *danna-. 
Da aber neben beiden zur Zeit ihres Aufkommens noch das 
alte "^dita- gestanden haben muss, wurden sie mit diesem zu 
^ditta- und dinna- ausgeglichen, wo von ersteres die \"orform des 
heutigen XW-Typus, letzteres die iiberlieferte mi. Form ist. ^ ° 


* Vgl. VVackernagel Ai, Gr. XIX fif. 

’ Diese hat bekanntlich dita~ auf die Bedeutungen 'geteilt' und ‘gebunden* 
eingeschrankt. 

* ° Damit hat sich mi. dinna- im Zusammenhange natiirlich erklart. (Analog 
sind die Ausgleich ungen von *lahia- und laddha- mit *dia- zu lih- und Ixdh-y 
woruber unten.) — Die fluchtige Erklarung Kieckers’ {IF 24.289ff.) hat 
Wackemagel KZ 43. 291 A. leicht genug widerlegt und die Stiitzungsver- 
suche Kieckers' IF 32.88ff. sind vergeblich. Kieckers hat aber in einem 
Punkte recht: nichts berechtigt im Indoiranischen zu Pischel’s Annahme eines 
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In der iiberwiegenden Menge der ai. Dialekte aber haben 
entweder iiberhaupt keine Neubildungen stattgefunden oder 
sie haben sich nicht durchgesetzt ; und *dita- blieb ungestort 
erhalten. 

14. Ai. datta- ist also eine litterarisch fixierte Durchgangsform. 
Andrerseits ist seine dialektische Fortsetzung in *ditta- zu sehen, 
das datta- neben *dita- voraussetzt. datta- ist also fiir altere 
Zeiten dort zu lokalisieren, wo heute *ditta- gilt. Damit ergibt 
sich aber bei der scharfen Begrenztheit dieses Typus im Ni. ein 
sicheres Lokalisierungselement fiir die dem iiberlieferten Ai. 
zugrunde liegende Mundart: diese ist ein NW-Dialekt. 

15. Im Gegensatz zur -/a-Neubildung {datta-) ist die auf 
entsprechend ihrer spateren Fixierung, schon in ausgeglichener 
Gestalt {dinna-) iiberliefert. Die Umfangsdifferenz des mi. 
und ni. dinna- ist zumTeil wohl wirklich eine historischeTatsache. 
So machen z. B. altmarathi dinnala und die urspriinglich offenbar 
zusammenhangenden malvi dino und singhal. dun es nicht 
unwahrscheinlich, dass die Maharastri wirklich urspriinglich 
dinna- hatte und dild (auf *dia- beruhend) erst spater einge- 
drungen ist. Fiir die Dialekte des Ganges-Landes (Sauraseni 
usw.) aber ist kaum anzunehmen, dass sie das alte "^dia- zur 
Zeit der Fixierung der Prak|i:s schon verloren hatten und das 
heutige *dia- auf spateren Neueinbriichen beruht; vielmehr 
diirfte *dia- in den Schriftsprachen durch Konvention eliminiert 
worden sein, wozu vielleicht gerade die Mahar. \’iel beigetragen 
hat. 

Damit sind die ni. Typen *dia-y ^ditta-, und dinna erklart. 
Zur Erklarung der restlichen (guj. dlihd und avadhi dih-is) ist 
es notwendig, auf die indischen Worter fiir ‘nehmen’ einzugehen. 

16. Fiir ‘nehmen’ zerfallt das Ni. in zwei grosse Gebiete: 
Centrum und Osten haben den Typus le-, Wes ten und Siiden 
grabh-. 


ai. *diddmi— 6t3a?/xt {BB 15.126). Das Pali hat wie das Ai. nur daddmi\ 
und im Iran, haben, von dem unsichern Awestischen abgesehen, das 
Altpers. daddtuv^ das Westo^et. das Si'yni 5d5-, das NW Turfan (wo 
Defectiv-Schreibung nicht wahrscheinlich) dah-, Np. dihdb beruht auf Aus- 
gleich von nwT. dahed mit echtpersisch (swTurfan) diyeh (vgl. Verf. Dialekto- 
lope §25^ gegen Andreas-Wackemagel GN 1911,10). 
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le- selbst hat wieder drei Haupttypen: 

1. /a-, reimend mit ka- *sagen\ in Assam und Ost-Bengalen; 

2. le~ reimend mit de~ im ganzen Centrum und SW (Rajasthan, 
Gujarat) ; 

3. le- nicht reimend mit de- im NW. 

1 7. Also (1 ) Assam. /a-*nehmen' wie ka- 'sagen’ gegen di- ‘geben’ ; 
Prat. Idle wie kale gegen dile, Ost-Bengalen, z. B. Dacca-Dis- 
trict {LSI Beng. 207) laild ‘er nahm’ wie kaild ‘er sagte’gegen 
dild ‘er gab’. Maimensingh {ebd. 391, 234-5) la ‘nehmt’ gegen 
di ^gebt’. 

Das mittlere Bengalen (Calcutta, Bardvan, Santhal Parganas, 
Dinajpur, Rajbangsi) hat ne-, nil-, immer reimend mit de-, diU. 
Da nun sogar westlich von der ne-, nil-Zone die Formen mit 
/-Anlaut wieder nicht mit de- reimen (Midnapur /aya, Dhal- 
bhum laye; laila gegen dila), so ist, solange sich nicht Formen 
wie*natl finden, beng. ne- wahrscheinlich zu sindhi nianti ‘wegneh- 
men’ und westpahari ;z7-‘nehmen’ ^ ^ zu ziehen und nicht lautlich 
aus le- entstanden. Dieselbe Moglichkeit besteht trotz des dort 
haufigen Wechsels von n und / fiir oriya ne-, neld ‘nehmen’. 

18. (2) Erst im westlichen Bengalen, im Uebergange 
zum Bihari, reimt le- mit de-: im S (Manbhum lilek wie dilek), 
in der Mitte (Malda liyd) und im N (Purnea lil- wie dil-). 

Von da an westlich reimt le- immer mit de- : maithili-magahi 
lei wie del, bhojpuri lihal wie dihal, avadhi lih-is ‘er nahm’ wie 
dih-is ‘er gab' (vgl. kah-is ‘er sagte’) und lln(h) wiedm{h), kanauji 
und bundeli lad wie dad, Braj liyan wie diyau und lln{h)au wie 
dtn{h)ati, hindost. liyd wie diya. Ebenso ndrdlich anliegend 
naipah, kumauni und garhvali liyd wie diyd. Schliesslich im 
SW rajasthani liyd, bzw. llnd und lld{h)o wie dlyd, bzw. dlnd 
und dli{h)d und gujarati lldhd wie dldhd. 

19. (3) Im NW westlich vom Ghaggar — dem *tf?7/a-Gebiet — 
dagegen reimt le- im Prater, nur vereinzelt mit de-: nur im 
ostlichen Teile dieses Gebietes steht panj. littd und litd (: ditta) 
neben liyd und (in den Himalaya-Dialekten) sirmaurl littd: 
dittd. Die westlicheren Him. -Dial. — vom Baghati bis zum Padarl 
— haben durchwegs led (mit ged ‘gegangen,’ pea ‘gefallen’ reimend) 


1 1 


Paiigv'all n€~, nid, bhadravahl ni- gegen sonstiges Westpahari le-. 
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Oder Ida gegeniiber dittd ; und ebenso hat das le- des Lahnda, das — 
in den Districten Sahpur, Jhang, Lyallpur — bis an den Jhelum 
und vereinzelt — in dem Stadt-Dialekt von Pe savar und dem damit 
zusammenhangenden Hindko von Hazara — selbst dariiber hinaus 
in den aussersten NW reicht, immer led (wieder wie gM^ pm) 
und liyd gegen dittd. 

20. Da nun in diesen Gebieten das alte Wort fiir ^nehmen' 
offenbar ghin- war — denn dieses ist es noch heute in den centralem 
Einflusse abliegenden Gegenden des Lahnda und hat sich in der 
Bedeutung ‘kaufen’ auch im Pah^i erhalten (§51) — , andrerseits 
das nordwestliche le- geographisch mit dem centralen zusammen- 
hangt, — so ist le- im NW nicht urspriinglich, sondern aus dem 
Centrum eingewandert. ^ ^ 

Im ostlichen Teile dieses NW-Gebietes, wo le-, liyd schon 
friiher eingedrungen war und damit zugleich das centrale in- 
nersprachliche Prinzip der Reimung von ‘nehmen’ und ‘geben\ 
wurde liyd teilweise nach dittd umgeformt. Der tiefere Wes ten 
aber, in den le- spater eindrang und dem die Reimung von 
‘nehmen’ mit *geben’ fremd war (er hatte friiher gkinn-j ghidda: 
de-y dittd) y Hess liyd — nur als led einer seiner Gruppen, ged, pedy 
angepasst — unausgeglichen neben dittd stehen. {le- ist also 
das weitest nordwestlich vorgedrungene Central-Element.) 

21. Entstehung des Typus le-. 

Das rein mit ka-{<kah-) ‘sagen' reimende la- des Assamese und 
ostlichen Bengali geht klar direkt auf lah- zuriick. Bei dem 
mit de- reimenden centralen le- und seiner Yorstufe, dem 
mit de- reimenden apabhramsa le- ‘nehmen’, vgl. 
lehi leppinti levinu levi lai lijjai zu 

"^dehi deppinu ^deiwu "^deii da'i dijjai — , 
ist dies aber lautlich nicht moglich, wie schon aus apabhr. 
lah- ‘erlangen’ neben /e-‘nehmen' und central kah- 'sagen’ folgt. 

22. Vielmehr ist le- eine Reimbildung zu de-: Nach dem 
Gegen wort dei ‘gibt’ wurde *lahai ^nimmt' zu lei umgeformt. 

Im Prasens siegt so bei dem Ausgleich der beiden Gegenworter 
stets dd-. Im Prateritum gewohnlich ebenso liyd fiir *lahid 
nach diydy dann auch Und nach dtnd usw. Doch hat hler, da 
(Ost) lahia- und (West) laddha- gegeniiber ^dia- die volleren 


Das wird sich spater (§|22 und 32f.) noch durch zwei Indizien bestatigen. 
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Formen waren, lah- sich in manchen Gebieten, nur mit Uebernahme 
des i von "^dia-, behauptet und seinerseits umge- 

formt: Daher der siidwestcentrale Typus IMho dtdho aus 
laddha--{-*dia- und der ostcentrale lih-is dih-ts aus *lahia~ 

Erst damit sind alle ni. Ptc.-Bildungen von dd- erklart. 1st 
le- als Reimwort von de~ entstanden, so muss es, wo es nicht 
mit diesem reimt (NVV), sprach-unurspriinglich sein. Das 
stimmt auch zu den historischen X^erhaltnissen (§20). 

23. Die lautliche Entstehung von le~ ist damit so weit klar; 
Schwierighei t macht aber, was noch nie beachtet wurde, die 
Bedeutung. Denn die Ost- und centralen Dia- 
lekte setzen ein I a b h- mit der Bedeutung 
*nehmen* voraus, im Ai. bedeutet labh- das 
aber nie, sondern nur ‘erlangen, finden,’ 
‘nehmen' dagegen nur gr abh - (und d - d d-). 

24. Dieses ai. fai^-^erlangen^ setzt sich auch im Ni. fort. 
Denn im Weste n — dem zusammenhangenden Gebiete 
des Kasmirl, Lahnda-PanjabI, Sindhi und westlichen Rajasthani 
— u n d i m S ii d e n — im Singhalesischen (weit weniger im 
Guj. und Mar.) — i st labh- das herrschende 
Wort fiir ‘erlangen’ (bzw. ‘erlangt werden’). ^ ^ 

25. So hat das Kasmiri — aber nicht seine Dialekte ostlich 
und siidlich vom Marbal- und Banihal-Pass — lah-^ lobu ‘er- 
langen’, also das urspriingliche Passi\i:hema ( <labhya-) in aktiver 
\"ervvendung und im Ptc. Xeubildung. Das siidlich anschliess- 
ende Gebiet des ganzen Panjab, Sindh und des anliegenden 
Rajasthan hat geschlossen labbh~, laddh-{od^r Neubildung) 
‘erlangt werden’; lahnda labbh-y laddhd, panj. labbh-, labhhid, 
sindhi labh-, ladho, westl. rajasthani thall ladho ‘gefunden’, 
bagri ladho, marvarl Idbd (aus dem Prasens) und ostlich iiber- 
reichend bis ins Jaipurl {lad-) und vereinzelt selbst bis ins Malv i 
(so Jhallavar Iddd). In labbh- hat also wieder das Panjabi 


Der Gujar.-Typus ^dho schon richtig zu mi. laddha- gezogen bei 
Beames Comp. Gr. 3.142; ganz irrig dagegen Hoernie Comp. Gr. 141f., richtig 
aber hier lik- zu *lahia-. 

Priifpunkt fiir die geogr. \*erteilung die Stelle ‘er war verloren und ist 
wieder gefunden’ der ‘\’erlorenen-Sohn’-ParabeI. 
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das alte NW-Element erhalten (§4; nur das PovadhI, sein ost- 
lichster Dialekt, hat schon das centrale mil- und ebenso seine 
N-Mundarten Dogri und Kangri, zusammen mit den benach- 
barten siidl. und ostl. Kasmiri-Dialekten) und ebenso in weitem 
Umfange das sonst schon fast rein centrale Rajasthani. Sindhi 
hat neben labh-^ erlaxigt werden’ auch noch das Aktiv lahanu 
'erlangen’. 

26. Das siidwestl. anschliessende Kacchi hat fiir sindhi 
labh-j ladhd auch lajh-, laddho (LSI Sindhi 190), womit es Jaina- 
Mahar. lajjhai neben labbhai fortsetzt, das also nicht mit 
Pischel §541 Verlesen*, sondern nach Analogic der Dental- 
stamme (bajjhai: baddha-) auf laddha- aufgebaut ist. * ^ Diese 
charakteristische Koincidenz ergibt zugleich ein wichtiges Lokali- 
sierungselement fur die Jaina-Mahar^tri: Diese beruht wohl 
auf der der centralen Ueberschichtung vorhergehenden urspriing- 
lichen West-Siid-M undart Gujarat’s, die dann durch jene 
nach Kacch zuriickgedrangt wurde. 

27. Der anschliessende SW, Gujarati und Marathi, hat 
ebenfalls guj. labhvu ^erlangen’, mar. Idbhni *erlangt werden’ 
und Idhni ‘erlangen’ (also ganz wie Sindhi) ; doch ist in Gujarat 
jad-{dem Guj. eigentiimlich), in Mar. mil- und daneben im 
Dekhan sdpad-, im Kohkan gav- das wirklich iibliche Wort 
(nur bisweilen im Kohkan auch lab-), Schliesslich hat das 
Singhal. lab-(<ilabha- oder labhya-), lad- *erlangen’. 

Also hat sich /a&fe-^erlangen’, dessen urspriingHche Ausdehnung 
iiber das Gebiet der ganzen West-Siid-Gruppe durch die beiden 
Eckpfeiler des Kasmiri und Singhal. markiert wird, im Westen 
in weitestem Umfange erhalten, ist dagegen im SW (Guj. und 
Mar.) — sekundar — zuruckgedrangt. 

28. Im Centrum und Osten dagegen,wo 
wir fiir I a b h- die Bedeutung ‘nehmen’ 
yoraussetzen mussten (§23),findet sich labh- 
erlangen tatsachlich nie. Dafiir haben diese 
Dialekte vielmehr prap-, mil- und bhet-. 


y ^ Dieses analogische Entwicklungsprinzip, schon von Jacobi, KZ 28.249ff., 
erkannt, ^eht trotz des Widerspruchs PischeFs (§§535.540 und sonst) durch 
das Ni. als zweifellos fest. 
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Und zwar ist, wie der Prufpunkt zeigt, mil- heute der iiblichste 
Ausdruck, vor dem pdv- (dieses z. B. in Braj, Avadhi, Chattis- 
garhi, Magahi, Beng. und Assamese) und (dieses vor allem 
ostlich: Nagpuria Bhojpuri, Maithili, Beng., aber andererseits 
auch im Westpah^i [Sirmaurl und Inner Siraji]) zuriicktreten. 

29. Das ost-centrale mil- hat sich auch stark ausgedehnt: 

n a c h N W, — wo es das Westpahari und selbst die ostlichen 
und siidlichen Kasmiri-Dialekte (ka§tav^i myul-, pogull mil-^ 
rambani gegen hoch-kasm. lab-) umfasst, so dass die nw. 
Hiigeldialekte (das eigentliche Ka§m. ausgenommen) labh- 
‘erlangen’, wahrend es sich in der anliegenden Ebene weit nach 
Osten gehalten hat, uberhaupt nicht kennen; und 

n a c h S W, — wo es vom Malvl {mil-) aus auch nach Gujarat 
(Ahmadabad mal-) und vielfach in das Dekhan- und Kohkan- 
Marathl vorgedrungen ist. 

[30. Wahrend sich aber das westliche /aM-'erlangen' im Ost- 
Centralen nicht findet, finden sich die ost-centralen prdp- und 
mil- auch im west-sudl. labh-Gebiet, Ersteres scheint nach 
sindhi pd-, paid, ' s mar. pdvni^ pdtld und pdvild im West-Siiden 
gleichfalls altheimatberechtigt und nur ausser Gebrauch ge- 
kommen; und letzteres hat nicht nur, wie gezeigt, in weiten 
Partieen des West-Siid-Gebietes /aW^-'erlangen’ verdrangt, son- 
dern findet sich in der Bedeutung 'vereinigen’ auch im labh- 
Gebiet selbst (sindhi milanu, lahnda mil-), wohl eingewandert.J 

31. Dadurch nun, dass, wahrend der Westen (ibereinstimmend 
mit dem Ai. nur labh-erlaxigtn' hat, der Osten, fur den ^lahh- 
'nehmen’ vorauszusetzen, labh- ‘erlangen' tatsachlich nicht kennt, 
ergibt sich die dialektische Differenzierung der Bedeutung von 
labh- als alt. 

Und dass die Ost-Bedeutung ‘nehmen' ebenso alt, namlich 
urindogermanisch, ist wie die — schon durch das iiberlieferte 
Ai. markierte — West-Bedeutung ‘erlangen', zeigtdasGriechische. 

Denn griech. ^aji^apo) bedeutet nicht nur — wie ai. und 

West-Slid labh ‘erlangen', sondern auch — wie vor-ost-cent rales 

labh ‘empfangen’, ‘nehmen’ als Gegen wort zu ‘geben’, und 

‘kaufen’, in welch letzteren Bedeutungen ihm im uberlieferten 
Ai. und heutigen West-Slid durchaus grabh- entspricht. 


Fiir *patd nach dem Prasens, s. Note 45, unten. 
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Also \afx0avo) (1) ‘erreichen, erlangen’ (/cXeos Xa^elv, KTrj/ia 
rjs n/C7ys)=ai. und West-Slid labh-; aber 

(2) 'empfangen’ {Trap* ovirep eXajSov rade ra ro^a, piadovs 
Xa/xj3di'etJ')=vor-Ost-Central *labh-, Hindi le- usw., dagegen ‘ai.’ 
grabh-, lahnda ghinn-, mar. ghe-; 

*nehmen’ als Gegenwort zu *geben’ [i75ecx?s ap Xd/3ot/zt 
Xpripara, ei bidoirj (Xen. Cyr. 3,2,28); Xap^apeiv paXXop rj 
bidovai (Thuc. 2,97); ovx &s ri bicrrovr' dXX’ ottcos ti \i]\peTai 
(Ar. Eccl. 783)] = hindi usw. le-, aber 'ai.', lahnda, marathi 
usw. grabh- usw. ; 

ferner Xap^apco ‘etwas um etwas kaufen' (Xapj^apetp tl 
6/3oXoC) = Hindi usw. le- (vgl. LSI Western Hindi 604-5, 240), 
aber ai. usw. grabJi-; 

schliesslich der so haufigen Wendung XajSojJ' ri ‘etwas 
genommen habend, mit etwas’ entsprechen die gleich haufigen 
Hindi usw. lekar, aber ai. g^hltva (oder dddya)j mar. giiMn usw.*^^ 

32. Von den urspriinglichen Bedeutungen von labh-, ‘nehmen’ 
und ‘erlangen’, hat also friih das Ost-Centrale ‘nehmen’, 
das West-Slid — dieses schon im iiberlieferten Ai. — ‘erlangen’ 
verallgeme inert. 

Da nun das Indische fiir die Bedeutung von labh~ in zwei 
Gebiete zerfallt: West-Siiden mit labh- ‘erlangen’ und Ost- 
Centrum mit ^Jabh- ‘nehmen’, und sein geograph isches Korn- 
plement in der ersten Bedeutung ost-centr. fnil-{prdp-), in der 
zweiten west-siid grabh- ist, so muss die ‘nehmen’-(gm&^“ : Jabh-) 
und die erIangen’-(/aWz-.* mil-) Isoglotte urspriinglich identisch 
sein; d. h , wo grabh-' nehmen\ muss /a&/?-‘erlangen’, und wo 
*labh-, /e-‘nehmen’, muss mz7-‘erlangen’ gegolten haben (und 
umgekehrt). 

Tatsachlich hat heute das reine West-Siid-Gebiet grabh- 
nehmen labh- erlangen’, das reine Centrum-Ost-Gebiet *labh- 
le- ‘nehmen —m//-(oder prdp-) ‘erlangen’. 

33. Doch liegen entlang der ganzen Grenze Uebergangsgebiete, 
die einen W-S-Ausdruck mit einem centralen konjugieren, 
abo le- nehmen und labh- ‘erlangen’ oder grabh- ‘nehmen’ 
und mil- ‘erlangen' haben. 

Diese \onige I eb^reinstimmung der Bedeutungen sichert neuer- 
Auslautditterenz h:hh, die Zusammengehorigkeit von gr. 
Ko^ipavo: und ai. labh-. 
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Denn die urspriinglich koincidenten 'nehmen’- und 'erlangen’- 
Isoglotten sind dies heute nicht mehr. Sondern die — auf der 
Hohe von Gujarat durch das Meer unterbrochene — 'nehmen* 
{grabh-: /^-)-Isoglotte zieht im Westen westlich, im Siiden ndrd- 
lich von der ‘erlangen’ {lahh-: mi/-)-Isoglotte, die sie etwa in 
der Gegend von Surat schneidet. 

Durch diese Divergenz schneiden nun die beiden Isoglotten 
zwei Uebergangsgebiete aus; ein westliches mit le- 'nehmen* — 
labh- 'erlangen* im Ost-Lahnda, Panjabi, West-Raj asthani und 
Gujarati — und ein siidliches mit ghe- 'nehmen* — mil- 'erlangen* 
im Dekhan- und meist auch Kohkan-MarathT. 

Diese Konjugierungen sind nun — besonders im Westen, 
wo heute /^-'nehmen*, das selbst schliesslich auf *labh- zuriickgeht, 
neben /aW/-'erlangen* zu stehen kommt — sicher unurspriinglich 
und es fragt sich nur, ob in den beiden Divergenzgebieten das 
centrale {le-j bzw. mil-) oder das West-Siid-Element {Inbh-, bzw. 
ghe-) das neueingedrungene ist — anders gesagt, ob die Diver- 
genzgebiete urspriinglich dem West-Siid-Gebiet oder dem 
central en angehorten. 

34. Da nun der nordliche Teil des West-Divergenzgebietes, 
Ost-Lahnda und Panjabi, zweifellos urspriingliches Westgebiet 
ist (sein le- hat sich schon vorher als aus dem Centrum einge- 
wandert ergeben, §§20 und 22) und ebenso das siidliche (Marathi-) 
Divergenzgebiet zweifellos urspriingliches Siid-, nicht centrales 
Gebiet (sein mil- ist also aus dem Centrum eingewandert) : so 
ist — da iiberhaupt allgemein die centrale, nicht die West- 
Siid-Sprache expansiv ist — auch fiir den Rest des westlichen 
Divergenzgebietes, das /^- ‘nehmen 'erlangen *-Gebiet von 

West-Rajasthan und Gujarat, wahrscheinlich, dass le- auch hier 
eingewandert, labh- aber (hdchstens mit Ausnahme des Ost- 
Rajasthanl von Jaipur und noch wahrscheinlicher Jhallavar) 
alt-bodenstandig ist ; dass also das durch labh- 'erlangen* markierte 
Rajasthani- und Gujaratl-Gebiet urspriinglich der West- 
Siid-(‘Outer Circle*) Gruppe angehorteC^ dass demnach dann 
nicht nur im Ost-Lahnda und Panjabi, sondern auch im West- 
Raj asthani und Gujarati grabh- das urspriingliche Wort fiir 
'nehmen* war. 

** Urspriingliches West-Siid-Gebiet lasst sich naturlich nach diesen Iso- 
glotten nicht bestimmen, wenn b e i d e Centralelemente, le- und mil-, 
eingewandert sind: so ini westlichen Pahafi, urspriinglichem NW-Gebiet (§5). 
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1st also le- dann im Ost-Lahnda — Panjabi und West-Raja- 
sthani — Gujarati letzten Endes gleich unursprunglich, so ist 
doch seine Stellung in beiden Gebieten grundverschieden : In 
ersterem ist es — relativ spat — als einzelnes Centrabelement in 
noch heute fast reines NW-Gebiet eingedrungen ; in letzterem 
gehort es der Sprach-hauptmasse an und /a6A-‘erlangen’ seiner- 
seits ist ein fast vereinzelter Rest der urspriinglichen West-Siid- 
Sprache in einem heute schon fast rein centralen Gebiet. 

35. labh- lebt also in diesem westlichen Divergenzgebiet in zwei 

Gestalten : labh- und le-jUnd zwei Bedeutungen : ‘erlangen' und 
‘nehmen' fort; als namlich das centrale ‘nehmen’ schon in 

seiner ausgeglichenen Gestalt, als le-j in den Westen einwanderte, 
wurde dort ein Zusammenhang mit dem bodenstandigen 
^erlangen'nicht mehr gefuhlt und die beiden Worter konnten un- 
abhangig nebeneinander fortbestehen. 

Die — urspriinglich eine — 'n^hm.^xi{grabh-: labh-)- und 
*erlangenX/u^A-; ?Kz7-)-Isoglotte ist also heute im Westen durch 
die *erlangenX/u^^'.’ mil-)-, im Siiden durch die 'nehmen’(gAe-: 
/e-)-Isoglotte gegeben, jedesmal also durch die inneren Isoglot- 
ten-Stiicke. 

36. Es sollen nun die iiberlieferten indischen Friihdialekte auf 
ihre Einstellung zu dieser Hauptisoglotte gepriift werden. 

Das liberlieferte Ai., mit grabh- ‘nehmen’ und labh- n u r 
‘erlangen’, fallt klar in das West-Stid-Gebiet, in dem es durch 
datta- weiter auf den NW eingeschrankt wird (§14). Wie auch 
die heutigen West-Siid-Dialekte (§30), hat es neben labh- fiir 
'erlangen’ auch prdp-\ mil- dagegen noch nie in Rigveda, Epos 
und Kalidasa (nach Boehtlingk, Kleines Wb. 80), wahrend es 
spater, offenbar als sich die Verlegung des *Ai.^ ins Centrum 
gel tend machte, sehr haufig wird. Ein gleicher Einfluss des 
Centrums auf die Bedeutung von labh- findet sich — worin sich 
die Starke der schriftsprachlichen Tradition zeigt — meines 
W issens nicht; fande sich /aZ^/j-^nehmen’ in einem ai. Texte, so 
wiirde dies dessen centralen (ostlichen) Ursprung beweisen. 

37. Dagegen hat die spatere Schriftsprache aus der centralen 
\ olkssprache die \\ urzel Id-^nehmen* neu eingefiihrt, die, nach 
Muster \on dd- aus *lei:d€i abstrahiert, bereits den Reimaus- 
gleich von labh- mit de- voraussetzt. ^ ^ D och ist, wie die iiber- 

Vgl. dazu Edgerton, JAOS 38.206f. 
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lieferten Formen {Idti, lalur, aldslt, Idtvd) zeigen, die Neubildung 
keine lebendige — denn diese hatte nach volkssprachlichem IH: 
dH Reimbildungen zu da- ergeben — ,sondern eine 
theoretisch-abstrakte : Man hat die aus de-:le- = dd-:x abstra- 
hierte 'WurzeF Id- kunstlich nach der denkbar einfachsten Art 
(Id-ti^ Id-tvd) flektiert. 

38. Auch das Pali hat in der Regel gaA- ‘nehmen’ ;/aA-‘erIangen’ 
(und mil- bei Childers niir im Ptc. milita-) und fallt so gleich- 
falls wesentlich ins West-Sud-Gebiet. Doch kenne ich (aus 
Childers) auch einen zweifellosen Fall von /a&A-‘nehmen’: lad- 
dhd samatthapurise ‘taking with him competent men* (Mah, 220) 
wo laddhd^hindl le-kar = gr, \a^6}v ist und sonstigem pali 
gahetvd (z. B. im selben Text gahetvd sinehake [Mah. 227] ‘taking 
with him his friends*), ai. grhltvd entspricht. Dies ist zugleich 
der einzige mir derzeit bekannte friihindische Beleg fiir lahh- 
‘nehmen*. 

Im Pali haben sich also, bei vorwiegend west-sudlicher Grund- 
lage, auch centrale Einfliisse geltend gemacht (Ujjain?). ^ ® 

39. Ebenso fallt die Maharastri — mit gaA-‘nehmen*, lah- nur 
‘erlangen* (aber schon haufig wf/-‘zusammenkommen*) — rein 
ins West-Siid-Gebiet, wie fiir die Basis des heutigen Marathi 
{ghe- nehmen, /a/f-‘erlangen*) zu erwarten war. 

Ob die iibrigen Prakrts (z. B. Magadhi und Sauraseni) in 
diesem Punkte ost-centrale Verhaltnisse reflektieren, kann ich 
derzeit nicht untersuchen. Doch lasst der starke Einfluss der 
Maharastri und des Sanskrits und der iiberhaupt kiinstliche 
Charakter dieser Sprachen kaum viel erw^arten. 

40. Das Apabhram^ hat ZaA-‘erlangen’ und le- und gah- 
{genha-) ‘nehmen*. Nun konnte man das Nebeneinander von 
fe-‘nehmen* und lah- ‘erlangen* noch auf das westliche Divergenz- 
gebiet (§33) als Basis deuten, das Noch-hinzutreten von gah- 
‘nehmen* aber beweist, da gah- und le- fiir ‘nehmen* in keinem 
lebendigen Dialekte nebeneinander auftreten, dass hier zvv eifellos 
Mischsprache vorliegt, die samtliche West-Siid- und centralen 
Elemente vereinigt. 

41 . Bei dieser Lokalisierung der Altdialekte nach der ‘nehmen’- 
und ‘erlangen*- 1 soglotte ist indes zweierlei zu beach ten : Erstens 


Geiger, Pali S. 3; Franke, Pali und Sanskrit S. 138f. 
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ist es ungewiss, wie weit die Differenz der beiden Gruppen alt 
ist. Das System grabh-nehxmn\ labh-{prdp-) 'erlangen’ des 
West-Slid ist, da die alten West-CAi/) und Siid-Dialekte (Ma- 
harastri) darin vollig mit den modernen iibereinstimmen, sicher 
sehr alt. Fur das \^or-Ost-Centrale aber steht nur so viel fest, 
dass es /a&/^-,und zw ar jedenfalls haufig, auch in der Bedeutung 
'nehmen’ hatte; nicht aber, ob deswegen labh~'er\angen' und grabh- 
‘nehmen' schon fruh aufgegeben waren. Denn die Durchfiih- 
rung einer Bedeutung bei einem Verb und die Eliminierung der 
Synonyme ist oft ein junger Vorgang. ^ ^ Doch macht das hohe 
Alter der Durchfiihrung einer der beiden Urbedeutungen von 
labh- im Wes ten das Analoge auch fiir den Osten wahrschein- 
lich. 

42. Zweitens ist zu beach ten, dass die Lage und urspriingliche 
Ausdehnung des \^or-Ost-Centralen unbekannt ist. Das Vor- 
West-Siid war jedenfalls einmal im NW (Panjab), wo das 
grabhdabh-System noch heute am reinsten ausgepragt ist, an- 
sassig und hat sich von da aus allmahlich Indus-, spater kiisten- 
abwarts (Westl. Rajasthan, Sindh, Gujarat, Mahara§tra, Ceylon) 
ausgebreitet, wobei aber neben kontinuierlicher Stoss-Schiebung 
auch mit Ueberspringung (so sicher Singhalesisch) und iibrigens 
auch mit sekundarem /cotJ^i^-Ausgleich urspriinglich verschiedener 
Altdialekte zu rechnen ist. Fur das \"or-Ost-Centrale ist zunachst 
wahrscheinlich, dass es — von Anfang ostlich vom \"or-West- 
Sudlichen geschichtet — zur Zeit dessen Etablierung im Panjab 
an der oberen Jumna sesshaft war und von hier aus durch ein- 
fache Ausbreitung gegen O und S vordrang. Doch kann es 
auch durch Ueberspringung des West-Sud in seinen Altsitz 
gelangt sein und ferner bei seiner Ausbreitung auch andere 
Ost-Dialekte. darunter vielleicht auch ursprungliche grabh- 
‘nehmen’ — /n6/z-‘erlangen’-Dialekte, verdrangt haben. 

Xach dem Gesagten wird die Lokalisierung z. B. des Pali nach 
der ‘nehmen'-Isoglotte ungewiss. Aber da hier lah-, wie es 
scheint, nur selten ‘nehmen* und gew5hnlich 'erlangen\ ^nehmen’ 
aber gah- heisst, so scheint trotz allem — wenn man nicht eben 
eine untergegangene Ost-Gruppe mit ebenfalls dieser Konju- 

Andrerseits sind wohl alie Alt-Literatur-Sprachen mit ihrer Mehrheit 
von Bedeutungen desselben \ erbs und Mehrheit von Verben fur dieselbe 
Bedeutung eben wesentlich Gemeinsprachen. 
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gierung annimmt — doch zumindest seine west-siidliche Basis 
zunachst wahrscheinlich. 

43. Dem ganzen Centrum, so weit Ic- mit de- reimt, ist der 

Ausdrut:k le and 'genommen habend kommen' fiir 'bringen’ 
eigen. hindost. Id-, braj Id-, kanauji lav-, bundeli Id-, 

raj. ld{v)-, guj. lal dv-, Idv;^^ av^adhi lai dv-, li dv-, Idv-, bagheli 
lai dv-, chattisg. ldv- \ bhojp. lai dv-, maithili Id-. 

44. Der Ausdruck urspriinglich des ganzen ‘outer Circle’s 
dagegen ist dn-{a.i. d-ni-), Dieser ist noch heute der ubliche 
in Marathi {an-), Oriya {an-), Beng. -Assam, {an-), ostl. Maithili 
{an-), t e i I w e i s e in West-Pahari (Satlaj-Gruppe, kujui, 
bhadravahi an-] wogegen das ostl. Pahari [Xaipali, Kumauni, 
Garhvali] schon immer, das westl. haufig [z. B. Handuri, Man- 
deaji, CamMIi] das centrale le dv- hat^^), — w ieder ganz 
imKasmlri(aw-) und seinen Dialekten, teihveise im angrenzenden 
no. Lahnda (cibhali und Salt Range dn-) und im Swat-Kohistan 
(torv^ali an-). 

45. Im ganzen Westen dagegen ist an-, obzwar das Panjabi, 
Lahnda und Sindhi und selbst das vollig central iiberschichtete 
Gujarati das Wort noch haben (panj., lahnda, sindhi an-, 
dndd, guj. an-), nicht mehr der ubliche Ausdruck. Sondern in 
fast dem ganzen von le- iiberlegten XW-Gebiet (§19), d. i. meist 
im Pahari, im Panjabi und ostl. Lahnda, soweit es le- hat, ist 
mit le- auch das centrale le dv- eingedrungen. 

46. Als Bedeutungs-Lehnwort hat es sich sogar noch dariiber 
hinaus in das ghinn-Gehiet fortgesetzt. Denn gliinn dv- im 
westl. (Multan, Dera Ghazi Khan, Dera Ismail Khan, Mianval) 
und nord westl. Lahnda (Dhanni), bzw. ghinn ach- im nordostl. 
Lahnda (Pothvari und [hint ach-] Punch!) sind klar Abbildungen 


Prufpunkt fiir ^bringen' die Stelle ‘bringt schone Kleider’ der Verlo- 
renen-Sohn-Parabel. 

Wohl nur Versehen ist es, wenn Bloch, Langue Mar. S. 399, guj. Idvvu 
und Hindi Idi^nd, land ‘bringen’ zu ai. Idgaya- stellt. 

Ebenso im Xordiranischen : buddh. soghd. ’ ’« ' y ‘bringe’ (\"ess. Jat. 
1248); kurd. dnin ‘bringen' {<d~nlia~). 

Cameali, Gadi and Curahi, die statt and Ind haben, haben auch in 
dieser Verbindung lei Ind; ebenso mit Ick-: curahi I el Ichd 'bringt' (LSI Pa- 
h^i 835). 
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des centralen le dv-. Ebenso im SW kacchi gim ac~ und thareli 
(Sindhi) ginhl ac- ; und auch die im restlichen Sindh! (Haidarabad, 
Las!, Lar!) iibliche Wendung khanl ac-{kha^nu ‘aufheben') 
kommt dem — wenn sie auch, da centr. le-, lahnda ghinn- im 
Sindhi m/A«entsprache, nicht vollig homolog ist — doch sehr nahe. 

47. Im Gegensatz zur ‘nehmen"- und ‘erlangen’-Verteilung 
scheint also die von *bringen’ tatsachlich fur einen ‘Outer Circle’ 
zu sprechen. Da aber dn!-‘bringen' urspriinglich gemein-in- 
doiranisch ^ ^ und le dv- jedenfalls Neubildung ist, wird auch das 
Vorcentrale due- gehabt haben und die Uebereinstimmung von 
Ost und West-Slid beruht auf blosser gemeinsamer Erhaltung 
des Alten. 

48. Nun zum gra^?A-‘nehmen'-Gebiet. Dieses, den ganzen 
Siiden und Westen umfassend, fiihrt vom Singhalesischen {gani-, 
gat-) liber das Oriya von Cuttack (gheni ‘genommen habend’ 
{LSI Or. 386], wofiir im Or. vom Kalahandi-Staat net [ebd. 
40l]) und das Marathi (ghe-, ghet-ld) — mit einer L^nterbrechung 
durch centrales le- im Gujarati — zum Sindhi von Kacch (gin-, 
gidd) und weiter — nach einer neuerlichen Unterbrechung im 
Sindhi von Haidarabad usw., wo vathaiiu der iibliche Ausd ruck ist 
— zum Lahnda, wo, so weit nicht im Os ten von Jhelum (Sahpur, 
Jhang, Lyallpur) und in Pesavar le- eingedrungen ist (§19), 
ghinn- wieder herrscht: Multan ghinn-, giddha (L5/ Lah. 305), 
Dera Ghazi Khan ghinn-, ghid{h)d (345), ebenso Dera Ismail 
Khan und Mianval; ebenso no. Lahnda (Salt Range und Poth- 
vari) und nw. (Dhanni) ghinn-, ghiddd. Doch geht ghinn-, 
ghidda in den Murree Hills in ghin-, ghindd und dieses im Chi- 
bhaliund Punch! in hinn-, hinda iiber; dies bildet den Uebergang 
zu Kasmiri h€-{\ni. hyon'"), Ptc. hyot^, das formantisch marathi 
ghe-, ghet-ld (woriiber §58) am nachsten steht. ^ ^ 

49. Mit diesem ghinn- bildet das Lahnda nicht nur das centrale 


Anlautendes h<gh des Punch! und Kasmiri ist wegen g^ara-‘Haus' > 
kasm. gar schwerig. Anlaut. h entspricht sonst in Kasm. ai. i (ai. anl. h 
fallt). Doch gehoren punch! hinn-, kasm. he-, weil z^vischen no. lahnda 
ghinn- and poguH-westpahari gin- stehend, wegen punch! hint arA-=no. lah. 
ghinn ach-, und schliesslich wegen der formantischen volligen Deckung des 
kasm. Wortes mit mar. ghe-, gket-, zweifellos etymologisch hierher. Offen- 
bar wmrde in manchen kasm. Dialekten (Typus pogul!) gh zu g, in anderen 
2u h \ spa ter Mischung. 
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Kompositum le dv- durch ghinn dv-, bzw, ghinn ach- ab, sondern 
auch centrale Verbal-Umschreibungen mit hilfszeitwortHchem 
le-, so dass Jhelum liyd *er sah' (396), Hindko von PeSavar 
vekh littd (558) in Dera Ismail Khan dekh giddd (399), im Dhanni 
vekh ghidda (547) entspricht. Oder dhanni rakkh ghinn ‘halte' 
(547) usw. 

50. Ueberall, wo grabh-n^hm^n' bedeutet (Marathi, Kacchl, 
Lahnda, KaSmiri), ist es auch das iibliche Wort fiir *kaufen' 
(so schon Apabhramsa und Skt.) und genau so le- (allein oder 
mit mdl und anderem zusammengesetzt) in seinem Gebiete 
(so schon gr. \aii^avu) ‘kaufen')."^ Nur der Osten (Assamese, 
Bengali, Oriya, Magahi, ostl. Bhojpuri, Maithili, Naipali) hat 
geschlossen ein eigenes Wort fiir ‘kaufen’, kin- = m\. kina- <vor- 
mi ^krindti, das sich zu ai. krlndti wie spateres dhtmoti zu ved. 
dhunoti verhalt (wozu Wackernagel Ai. Gr. S. 96 unten f. ; nicht 
recht klar Pischel §511). 

51. Doch erscheint ‘kaufen' auch ausserhalb seines 

*nehmen'“Gebietes, namlich im westlichen Oriya (Bhatri) gen-, 
und Bhulia (Uebergangsdialekt vom Chattisg. zum Or.) ghen-, 
im Standard Sindhi (Haidarabad usw.) gginh-, ggidhd, und, 
nicht in geographischem Zusammenhange untereinander, in 
mehreren Westpah^i-Dialekten, namlich im nordlichen Sirmauri 
{gin-), Simla Siraji und Soracoli {gin-), Pang\a}i und Bhadravahi 
{ghin-), wahrend der Rest dieser Dialekte mol le- und mol an- hat. 

Fiir ‘nehmen’ haben diese Mundarten heute der Reihe nach: 
Bhatri mdg-, Bhul. le-, Si. vath-, no. Sirm. oru kar-, Simla Sir. 
an-, Sor. or kor-, Paiig. ne-, Bhadra. thld-{?), also mit Ausnahme 
des Mischdialektes Bhulia nie le- und gewbhnlich ganz unklare, 
offenbar junge Worter. 

52. Es ist daher fiir das Sindhi — wegen kacchi gin-, lahnda 
ghimi- — sicher, fiir das iibrige *^f; 2 ^-‘kaufen’-Gebiet'*wahrschein- 
lich, dass *ginh- dort urspriinglich auch das Wort fiir ‘nehmen’ 
war. Dadurch wird das west-siidliche gmW/- ‘nehmen ’-Gebiet, 
mit Ausnahme der relativ jungen centralen Unterbrechung im 
Gujarati, geschlossen und im NW und SO erw'eitert. \A egen 
seines Auftretens an den verschiedensten Punkten des West- 


“5 Prufpunkt fur ‘kaufen’ No. 240 der vergleichendenrterv’erzeichnise Wds 
des LSL 
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pahari kann "^ginh- fiir dessen ganzes Gebiet, also auch die heut- 
igen /e-Dialekte, als das ursprungliche Wort fiir 'nehmen' gelten, 
was zu der schon erschlossenen Unurspriinglichkeit von le- in 
diesem urspriinglichen NW-Gebiet stimmt (§§20,22). 

53. Formgeschichte. Wahrend im Iranischen aw. 
gdTdwnd- ganz selten und aw. gdurcaya-, ap. grbdya-, fortgesetzt 
in mittel-nwir. Turf an girv- und min j an! ydrw~, ya7nobi yirlw-, 
die herrschende Form ist (vgl. Verf. Dial. §257), tritt ini Indischen 
umgekehrt der -aya-{-dya-)Sta.mm zuriick und der -nd- 
Stamm siegt. So setzt sich vedisch grbkdy a- {einmal grbhayantas) 
neben grbhnd- nur moglicherweise in Dhatup. grhaya-, seltenem 
apabhr. grha- neben grnha-, genlfia-, vielleicht dem seltenen Hindi 
gahnd 'ergreifen’ fort (pali gahe- ist anders zu beurteilen, §77, 
und vielleicht ebenso die spateren Formen). 

54. Die herrschende Form dagegen ist ai. grhndti, fort- 
gesetzt in pali ganhdti {%ati), M. JM. (AMg.) S. Mg. Apabhr. 
genhai, JM. JS. AMg. ginhai (Pischel §512). Im Vocalismus 
schliessen sich nun an das Pali singh. gaiii-, an Mg. und M. 
oriya ghM- und mar. ghe-, an JM. und JS. (die also wohl etwa in 
die Gegend von Gujarat fallen [§26]) kacchi gin-\ weiter sindhi 
gginh~j lahnda ghinn- und die Pahari-Formen. 

Schon frtih wurde in den West-Dialekten (markiert durch 
Lahnda, Sindhi, Mar.) wahrscheinlich noch zusammenhangend 
nh>nh entcerebralisiert, wahrend einfaches n umgekehrt zu n 
wmrde (Bloch S. 140). Erst nachher wurde das h umgesetzt und 
*ginh- zu ghin- usw. Letzteren Wandel hat das Sindhi mit gginh- 
und das Kacchi mit gin- (gegen 5/^«-‘horen', ^a«-‘schlagen’) 
noch nicht; aber or. schon ghen-, mar. ghe-, lah. ghinn-, w^estpahari 
ghin- und gin-. Doch zeigt lah. ghinn- gegen z. B. dn-hv\ngen\ 
w. pah^i g{}i)in- gegen an-, dass auch hier die /z-Versetzung 
erst nach nh>nh fallt. 

55. Im Ptc. haben sich im W und S alte, aber nicht auf mi. 
gahi(t)a- zuriickgehende Bildungen erhalten; Or. und Pahari 
haben Neubildungen aus dem Prasensstamm. 

Von den alten Bildungen gruppieren sich zunachst die Sud- 
Formen mar. ghet-Ia und singh. gat-, die durch mi. *ghetta-, 
bzw. *ghatta- auf ai. *ghrpfa- zurlickgehen. ^ ^ Dieser Stamm 


Mit Unrecht halt also Bloch S. 226 mar. gheild fiir eine Neubildung. 
Beames 3.143 weist dagegen schon richtig auf mi. 
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findet sich schon im sudlichen Mi., aber nur im (im Gegensatz 
zum Ai.) schwundstufigen Ini.M.ghettum und -tavya-l?tc. AMg. 
ghettawa-^’^ und dem irgendwie zu *ghrptvd gehorigen MJM. 
AM.g.ghettunaj wahrend im Ptc. das altiiberkommene gahia- 
*ghetta- nicht aufkommen Hess. Formal stellt sich *ghrpta- 
zu grhh- wie -dhatta- in M. samadhatta- usw. zum Prasensstamme 
daJ/?-(Pischel §565; und das Passiv gheppai ist darauf ana- 
logisch aufgebaut; anders Pischel §212). 

Ebenso wie die Siid-Formen gruppieren sich die West-Formen : 
sindhi ggidhd und lahnda ghidda setzen ai. *grhdha- voraus. 

Sowohl *ghrpta- wie ^grbdha- sind zweifellos alte, von den 
iiberlieferten ai. und mi.Formen grhlta-, hzsY .gahi{t)a- unabhangige 
Bildungen; sie verbinden sich mit den iranischen Formen aw. 
gmpta-, np.girift usw. 

56. Schwierigkeiten macht noch die Bildung des Marathi 
Prasens ghe-. Dieses muss eine Neubildung sein, denn M. 
genhai zusammen mit den heutigen Nachbarformen or.ghen-j 
singh.gam-, sindhi gginh- erw^eisen mit Evidenz, dass die ur- 
spriingliche MarathFForm ^ghen-{<'^genh~<genha-) gewesen ist. 

Dieses vor-mar.*g/few-* nehmen' war nun Gegenwort zu de- 
*geben', genau wie im Centrum zu de~, und wie dieses 

wurde es mit de- reimend ausgeglichen, wobei es seinen Aniaut 
behielt, sein n aber verlor; denn ghe- — und dies ist eben der 
Schliissel zu seiner Entstehung — reimt durchwegs mit de-, 
Es heisst Ytc. ghe t wie det, Absol. gheiin wie deiin, ghydvd wie 
dyavdy ghein wie dHn. Ausgegangen ist diese Ersetzung von 
^ghen- durch ghe- von gegenwortlichen Wend un gen wie Marathi- 
Sukasaptati ^ ^ S.70, Zeile 13: tydjvarun ml det hold te ghet ndht 
‘deswegen gab ich ihm was, aber er n a h m es nicht'; 
S.71,8: nantar vdnl ydni dei^ds kavdl denn draiy gheiin ghardjval 
geld ^da gab der Kaufmann dem Gott die Kauri und n a h m 
das Geld und ging nach Hause'; S. 38, 21 sahasr mohord 


® 7 Das -tavya-^tc. hatte im jiingeren Mi. wohl gewohnlich, so weit es nicht 
vom Prasensstamm gebildet war, durch Einfluss des Ptc. Prat, schwachstufige 
Wurzel: vgl. sindhi kihd <*krjavya- zu kio^ thibd<*sthitavya- zu thidy pihd 
<*p:tavya~. Diese Neuerung wird im iiberlieferten Mi. durch Einfluss des 
Sanskrit verdeckt, kommt aber bei Formen ohne Anschluss im Ai. wie ghet- 
tawa- zum Ausdruck. 

** R. Schmidt, Ahh, Kunde Mgl. 10, No. 4 (citiert nach Sep. Abdr.). 
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deinf,,.tujpdsun duppat gheln *...gebe ich dir tausend Gold- 
stucke,...n e h m e ich dir das Doppelte’. ^ ^ 

57. Im Ptc.war xmx*grabh-, wie *labh- im Centrum, wider- 
standsfahiger : Hier hat sich ghetld neben dild behauptet. In 
literarisch nicht festgelegten Uebergangsdialekten aber, wo 
durch Wegfall der Hemmungen der Tradition sich die Entwick- 
lungstendenzen rein auspragen konnten, kam es auch im Prater, 
zum Ausgleich: In den Katia-Dialekten von Chindvara {LSI 
Mar.322) und Narsinghpur (327), die den Uebergang vom Mar. 
zum Bundeli bilden, heisst es in Chindvara detlen (322, 9) nach 
*ghetlen und (mit einer diesem Dialekt eigentiimlichen /-losen 
Prat.-Bildung, vgl. bdlan 'er sprach') detan ‘er gab’ nach ghetan 
(323, 3) ‘er nahm’, also wieder, wie in central dldho Ildho und 
dihis lihis, mit Sieg von ‘nehmen’ iiber ‘geben’ im Prateritum. 
In Narsinghpur dagegen umgekehrt ghille ‘er nahm’ nach dille 
*er gab’. ^ 

58. Mit mar.g^e-, ghei-ld deckt sich, vom unsicheren Anlaut 
(§48, Note 24) abgesehen, kasmiri he-, hyof' vollkommen. Denn 
\id&ra.hyot^ (Fern, hets^) geht auf vor-kasm.*A^to (fern. 

= mar. ghet- zuriick. Also setzt das Kasm. g e g e n Lahnda 
und Sindhi {*grbdha-) m i t Mar. und Singhal. *ghrpta- voraus. 

[59. Es ist dies eine der frappanten Uebereinstimmungen des 
aussersten NW g e g e n den mittleren Westen m i t dem 
Siiden. Ebenso findet sich z.B. das Wort fur 'kommen’ singh. 
e-(reimend mit t/e-‘geben’), Prat.a- = mar. {y)enE{:deni) , did in 
KaSmiri yi-{:di-), d-v wieder, und ebenso in einem Teil der nw. 
anstossenden Dard-(Pasai, Sin, Maiya [Grierson Pis. Lang. 66]) 
und der so. anstossenden Westpahan-Dialekte (pangvalx, curahi, 
gadi, cam^aU Ind, kului end), wahrend zwischen dem Mar.- und 
dem nw.e-Gebiet Sindhi und no. Lahnda ac-, bzw.ac/x-( = kasm. 
a/5-‘enter’) und das ubrige Lahnda (wie das Centrum) dv- hat; 
nur das suppletive Ptc. Pras. zu sindhi acanti: Indd (Trumpp 


Bloch’s Erklarung von ghe- als Bildung aus dem Ptc. Mah. gahia-{S^ 
229 und mehrfach) ist lautlich und morphologisch gleich schwierig und ohne 
Anhalt. 

3" FreiUch kann hier die Tendenz zur Reimausgleichung auf innersprach- 
lichem Einfluss des benachbarten Bundeli beruhen, wo ja le- und de- reimen. 
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207; mit ddtndo *gebend’ reimend wie singh. e- mit de-, mar. 
ye- mit de-, kasm.3;i- mit di-) vermittelt die Verbindung. ^ 

60. War aber das Ptc. Prat, im Vor-Kasm.*A^/^M, so war die 
Angleichung des urspriinglichen Prasens *hen- an di- im KaSmiri 
noch leichter als im Marathi. Denn zu dem Gegensatz der 
Bedeutungen kam hier noch hinzu, dass im Prat, hier *hettu 
von jeher *dittii gegeniiberstand, so dass die beiden Worter 
im Prat, von Anfang reim-ahnlich waren. 

So wurde aus *hettti:*dittu gegeniiber dem Prasensstamm di- 
ein Prasensstamm he- abstrahiert und di- analog flektiert ; so Absol. 
lieth:dith, Ptc.Pras.todn idivdny S. SgM.P\,Fut. hey i^Jwn.'diyijdin. 

61. Da also das Systempaar ghe-, ghetld im Marathi urspriing- 
lich ist, so war offenbar dieses der Ausgangspunkt der Systemreihe 
dhunij dhfitld Vaschen’,^^ haghn^, haghitld, 'sehen’, mdgw#, mdgitld 
Verlangen', mhami^, mhanitld und sdngni sdhgitld 'sagen\ 
Denn keines der andren Systeme ist historisch und nirgend 
anderswoher h'atte -tid als Prat.-Endung fiir beliebige Prasens- 
stamme abstrahiert werden konnen.^^ 

Auff allend ist noch das i von mdgitld usw. Zwar die phone- 
tische Notwendigkeit eines Hilfsvokals in diesen Formen ist 
klar; unklar aber, warum dieser i und nicht a ist. i kann nur aus 
der Prasensflexion der 2. Klasse stammen. Offenbar wurde 
ghetld neben tdhld als g/zc/-(Part.Pras.)+ Id empfunden. Dann 
musste zu den Part. Pras. der i-Konjugation auf -it das Prat. 
-itld lauten. 

Nun haben allerdings diese \"erba m. W. eigen tlich keine l- 
Flexion {mha^t- und sang- gehen in Mar. nach der a-Klasse und 
mag- entspricht im Sindhi, trotz ai. mdrga- und mdrgaya-, 
nur Imper. mahu)^ aber bei dem Durcheinanderfliessen der a- 


3* Dieses e- geht iibrigens zwar auf mi. eti^ ai. aber nicht eti (wie Bloch 
226 meint), sondern wegen des Ptc. a-<dgatu- und weiterhin gemeiniran. dy- 
(mp. dyeb usw.) auf aiti zuriick. 

3* So Bloch S. 226; LSI Mar. 31 hat dhtitld, (Mar. d/?w-<Mah, dhuai\ 
aber sindhi dhuanu^ Pras. dho- (Trumpp 272) < JM., S. usw. dhd(v)a-, Pischel 
§482 Ende.) 

3 3 Die Erklarung Bloch's S. 226 geht offenbar nicht an: nach ghdlni, ghdtld 
und pdvni, pdtld hatte -tld sich nur zu Prasensstammen auf -I- und -v-^ nicht 
zu beiiebigen, stellen kdnnen. Ersteres ist auch tatsachlich geschehen: So 
steht gegeniiber boMd im Koiik.-Mar. von Kolaba {LSI Mar. 95) bdtld zu 
6d/-*sprechen' im Konk.-Mar. von Bombay (86). 
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und aya- Flexion im Marathi ist es sehr moglich, dass ein 
Oder das andere dieser Verba einmal in irgend einem Dialekte 
a>^a-Flexion hatte oder hat (vgl. Thana mhanild [LSI Mar. 
114] neben mhanld [98]) und daher mag sich der Komplex 
-itld festgesetzt haben. (Die entsprechende a-Form zu mhan- 
itld scheint iibrigens im mhantid des O und SO vorzuliegen, 
woriiber §63.) 

62. Wie das jiingere System ghe~, ghMd konnte natiirlich — 
vorher — auch sein Yor-system "^ghen-j ghMld der Ausgangs- 
punkt einer Neubildungsreihe werden. Daher scheint die 
Systemreihe mhan-,mhatld, khan-, khatid, han-, /m/Za^^zustammen, 
Denn da t in diesen PrMeriten nur auftritt, wo das Prasens n 
hat, in den Gebieten des Konkan und der Central-Provinzen 
aber, wo n entcerebralisiert wurde, dem Prasens mhan- im Prater., 
obwohl altes t sonst erhalten ist, gewohnlich mhatid entspricht 
[Kohkan-Mar. von Janjira (LSI Mar. 108) mhan-, mhatid; von 
Ratnagiri (129) mhan-, mhatid; Centr.-Prov.-Mar. von Betul 
(247) mhan-, mhatid (aber benachbart Ellicpur, 245, mhan-, 
mhatid)], — so kann t in diesen Prateriten nicht alt, sondern muss 
von dem n des Prasens abhangig sein. Xach ghetld:*ghen- 
wurde offenbar in dem ?z-Gebiet von Konkan und Central- 
Provinzen — bei Entcerebralisierung des 7i v o r der Form- 
Uebertragung — direkt mhatld:mhan- gebildet. in dem w-Gebiet 
dagegen proportional mhatld:mhan-, Bei dialektischer Ent- 
cerebralisierung des n erst n a c h dieser Form-Uebertragung 
entstand der Typus von Ellicpur: mhatld:mhan- (vielleicht 
auch durch Uebertragung von mhatid ins m/zaw-Gebiet). ^ ^ 

63. Neben den besprochenen Bildungen mhan itld und mhatid 
bildet mhan- noch in der Hochsprache (Poona) in der Regel 

** LSI ^lar. 25 t~i karte she does gegen 27 ti karitl. In der Jnanesvarl 
(nach Bloch) dMatasi (Bloch 244 > gegen dekhildsi (253), kartd (245) neben 
kant, karit (246). 

3 5 So Bloch S. 226; LSI Mar, 31 dagegen hdn-, hdt-. 

Doch haben zur Entstehung des Systemtypus mar. khan-, khatid jeden- 
falls noch andere, bisher noch unklare Einflusse mitgewirkt. So findet sich 
im Mi. auffallig oft ein Ptc. auf -tta- neben nasalem Prasensstamm : J^I. 
jitta- znjinai (dazu gu]Jlti>u ‘conquer’), hatta-(Desm.) zu kanai (Pischel §194), 
AMg. JM. khatta- zu khanai (Pischel §90,i; schliesslich findet sich der ganze 
Stamm von mar. khat-ld in lahnda von Dera Ghazi Khan J^^a^‘graben’ wieder 
{LSI Lahnda 343). 
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mhandldy im w-Gebiet: Konk.-Mar. von Thana mhanld (98) 
und mhanild (114), Raipur (Centr. Prov.) mhanld. 

Schliesslich ist im Osten und Siidosten, Canda (315) und 
Bijapur (50) sehr haufig mhantld (analog LSI Mar. 31 khantld). 
Dieser Typus ist entweder eine Kreuzung von mhaiild und 
mhatldf oder er verhalt sich von Anfang an zu mha?ittld wie 
(Thana) mhanld zu mhanild, nur dass das t dem n zu t assimiliert 
wurde. Jedenfalls steht in Canda cerebrales mhantlan dentalem 
sdhgitlan, ghetlan, mdhgitlan gegenuber, in Bijapur aber wurde 
t auch auf die andern Formen iibertragen, so dass es auch sdn- 
gitld und ghetld heisst. (Das beweist jedenfalls, dass das Sprach- 
bewusstsein von Bijapur mhantld mit den -//a -Part. Typus 
dhtitld gruppierte; also wird die Form wahrscheinlich a-Form 
zur 2 -Form mhanitld sein.) 

64. i\usbreitung der Praterital - Bil- 
d u n g e n von da-. Wie centrales le- reimt auch kar- 
im Prat, sehr oft mit de-,\xnd zwar, soweit nicht Neublldung 
aus dem Prasensstamm eintritt — so Kasmirh teilweise West- 
pahari (Kulul und GadI), Mittel- und Ost-Pahan, teilweise 
Braj, Jaipur!, Malvi, regelmassig Kanauji und Bundell und 
schliesslich, im Osten, Bengali und Assamese — , fast durchwegs 
im Westen und Centrum, im Osten und Sliden aber nicht: 

65. So Kasmlri (nur mehr als Dativ-Postposition, das Verbum 
hat die Xeubildung kor^^) kynl^ PI. kit\ fem.kits^, PI. kitsa wie 
dytil^, dit\ dits^, ditsa;^'^ im Westpaharl curahi und cameali 
(und ebenso das anstossende Bhateali-Panjabi [LSI Panj. 
794]) kittd wie dittd, mandeali und kanduri kltd wie ditd; in den 
centralen Dialekten kiyd, kiyo, kin(h)aii wie diyd, diyd, din(h)aii, 
guj. und raj. kid{h)d wie dli{h)d, avadhl-bagh. klnh wie dinh und 
av.-bagh.-chatt- kihis wie dihis. 

Dagegen im Osten und Siiden — Assam, und Beng. haben 


3 7 Bloch’s Zuruckfiihrung von kasm. kyiit^t auf krtya- (S. 207) statt auf 
*kitta- ist nicht richtig: auch die Kasm.-Absolutive auf -ith, auf die er sich 
beruft, sind nicht nach Grierson KZ 38.480 Absolut ive auf -lya, wobei, ab- 
gesehen von den iautlichen Schwierigkeiten, nur ganz wenige Formen (wie 
yith~-itya) historisch sein konnten. sondern Absol. auf -idl'd, (Pischel 

§582), also gatshith— -gacchittd, I'khith —ai. likhiti'd, niangith=^a\.mdr- 
gitvd, dith=^*diti'd (zu *dita-}, ebenso karith, masith usw. 
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kdril-, bzw. karil maithili, magahi, bhojpuri kail gegen del 

(bzw. bhojp. dihaVjy oriya kald gegen deld^ mar. keld gegen dild, 

66. Nicht ganz rein reimen ‘gemacht' und 'gegeben’ im Lahnda- 
Panjabi, indem durchwegs kttd ditta gegeniibersteht. Doch 
ist kltd offenbar von cameaji usw. kittd nicht zu trennen, sondern 
lautlich daraus hervorgegangen. Denn wenn auch Grierson 
{LSI Lahnda 237f., Panj. 615) mit Recht das Fehlen der Verein- 
fachung von Doppelkonsonanz unter Ersatzdehnung des vor- 
hergehenden Vokals als ein Hauptcharakteristikum der West- 
Dialekte bezeichnet, findet sich doch dieser Vorgang im Lahnda- 
Panjabi in einzelnen Wortern, und zwar durchwegs, und dabei 
gerade in ausschliesslichen NW-Wortern, wo also centraler Ein- 
fluss nicht moglich ist: So nicht nur deM-‘sehen' = centr. dekh- 
(<mi. dekkha-^^)y sondem auch (heute nur nw.) vekh- 
‘sehen’ {<vekkha~<vlksa~), ebenso (heute nur nw.) afe^-*sagen' 
<dkhyd-y also mit ^ur. paccdkhd- gegen pali, AMg. akkhd- 
(Pischel §88^’), schliesslich punchi dlnd<dinna-. Warum 
allerdings im Gegensatz zu fast immer erhaltenem *ditta-*kitta~ 
im NW regelm^sig zu *kita~ geworden ist, ist nicht klar. 

67. Die angefiihrten Bildungen, die also "^kitta-, *kinna- usw. 
voraussetzen, sind bei kar- zweifellos unursprunglich und von 
da- her iibertragen. Der Ausgangspunkt der Uebertragung 
war darin gegeben, dass im Westen und Centrum, wo r zu i 
wurde, die altesten Ptc.-Formen von da und kar-, *df(/)a- und 
*ki{t)a-y reimten. Als daher neben "^dita- die Neubildungen 
*ditta- und dtnna- traten, konnten die entsprechenden {*kitta- 
und *kinna-) zu *kita- treten. Diese Basis der Reim-Angleich- 
ung von ‘gemacht’ an ‘gegeben’ erklart zugleich ihr Auf treten 
im Westen und Centrum (r>i-Gebiet), Nicht-Auftreten dagegen 
im Osten und Siiden (r>a-Gebiet). 

68. Nun mogen die Angleich-Bildungen teilweise junger sein — 
so sicher gu}.ktdhd und av.-bagh.-chatt.i^//z- 25 , die schon den 
Ausgleich von de- mit lak- voraussetzen — , jedenfalls aber 
kbnnen sie, da die Reim-Roinzidenz ^di{t)a^’*ki{{)a- Bedingung 
ist, nur zu einer Zeit und in einem Gebiet stattgefunden haben, 
wo *dita- selbst oder in der Nachform noch bestand. 

3* Pischel S. 378 unten; Bloch 45. 

Vielleicht durch Restitution des Prafixes a-. Lahnda-panj. akh- ist mit 
der Ersatzdehnung auch ins Sindhi iibergegangen (ahh~). 
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Tatsachlich muss im Guj. erst spat durch dldho ersetzt 
worden sein, neben av.-bagh.^/i«(A) setzt dihis ebenso ein noch 
spates "^dia- voraus und rajasth. dld(h)d und dlno bilden noch 
heute nur Enklaven im dzvo-Gebiet. Hier war also die Koincidenz 
kia-'.^dia- noch bis in spate Zeit gegeben. •» 

Im Sindhi dagegen, wo ‘gemacht’ und ‘gegeben' nicht reimen 
(ddino\ kid)y hat sich tatsachlich "^dia- nicht erhalten. *dita- 
scheint also hier schon sehr friih vollig durch dinna- verdrangt 
worden zu sein, wodurch die Koincidenz mit kia- entfiel. ' 
Andrerseits beweist die Tatsache der Reimangleichung 
"^ditta-) trotz heutiger Alleingeltung von '^ditia- im Nordwesten, 
dass die Reimangleichung hier in sehr alte, vielleicht alteste 
mi. Zeit zuruckgehen muss (,als auch hier noch *dia- neben 
*ditta- best and). 

69. Weitere Ausbreitung. Als die Neuformen von 
da- neben *di{t)a- und (spater) die damit reimenden von kar- 
neben '^ki{t)a- standen, konnten gleiche Neuformen auch neben 
andre mit *di{t)a-, *ki{t)a- koincidente Participia treten. So 
zu pla- oder vielleicht auch *pia~ = TVOTbs nordwestlich pita wie 
kltdj gujar. plihd wie kllhd (aber East. Hindi plyis gegen kihis). 

70. Besonders weite Ausdehnung gewann diese Neubildung 
im Lahnda-Panjabi, das also fiir diesen Punkt wieder eine Ein- 
heit bildet (§4). So lahnda (von Dera Ghazi Khan [LSI Lahnda 
344]) nitd ‘weggenommen' : kltd, wahrend sindhi nid ( = M. 
nia-j AMg. niya-^^): kid. Weiter lahnda-panj. slid ‘genaht’, 


Als also z. B. im Guj. neben *dia- das mit laddha- ausgeglichene *diddha~ 
trat, trat ebenso neben kia- *kiddJia-. 

^ * Neben sindhi kid steht kayo, das, da sich analoges bei echten i-VVurzeJn 
nicht findet, wahrscheinlich nicht sekundar lautlich auf kid, sondern direkt 
mit r>a auf krja~ zuriickgeht. kayo ware dann ein Rest der dem aus NVV 
eingedrungenen Sindhi vorhergegangen S\V-Sprache, die nach Ausweis von 
Ak>ka-Ed. Girnar und einiger Altelemente des Gujarati (Bloch S. 48) r>a 
hatte. — In jiingerer Zeit ist noch — lahnda k^d aus dem N\V ins Sindhi 
eingedrungen. (Uebrigens finde ich es im LSI in keiner Mundart.) 

Diese Form ist nicht nach Pischel §81 lautlich entstanden, sondern 
nia-: nei=^cia-: cei (Pischel §502), paVi jila-: jeti usw. Noch haufiger natiir- 
lich dnia-: dinei=kahia~: kakei usw., w'eil dn~ schon als Wurzel gefiihlt wurde; 
daher dann auch schon Prasens JM. dnasu (unrichtig Pischel §474) und mar. 
dnnh (nia- neben n~a- kann dann ^pia- neben pia- gestellt haben; siehe oben). 
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das aber nicht wie pttdy nltd durch interprateritale Proportion 
nia- — ^ktta-: kia~), sondern durch intersystemale : 
Pras. sl~ = pltd: Pras. pi-) entstanden 

Aus pltd\ pi-, slid: si- wurde dann -id als Praterital- Formans 
vokalischer Wurzeln abstrahiert und mit Ausnahme einiger fest 
im Sprachbewusstsein wurzelnder Formen {pia- ‘gelegen', ggia- 
‘gegangen’, mod ^gestorben'jjaya 'geboren’ [Dera Ghazi Khan, 
LSI Lah. 344-5] und des centralen led) allgemein, auch bei 
andern Vokalen, durchgefiihrt : So lahnda-panj. dhd-, dhotd 
‘waschen' (gegen sindhi dhdyd: ai. dhaiita-), l.-p. nahditi)-, 
nahdtd ‘baden', ferner in jungen Wortern lahnda-panj. khald-y 
khaldtd ‘stehen\ panj. paro-, pardtd ‘Perlen auffadeln' usw. 

Dera Ghazi Khan jo-, jdtd (gegen Multani jo-, juttd) *jochen’ 
dagegen kann ai. "^yogati, yukta- voraussetzen, womit sich noch 
ein zweiter Ausgangspunkt des nordwestlichen -/a-Prateritums 
ergibt. Wegen panj. nahdtt-, nahdtd ist auch das Mitwirken 
v"on ^-Xeben wurzeln (Kausativ) nicht ausgeschlossen, unwahr- 
scheinlich dagegen das von rein lautlichem Langenwechsel 
{pita- pitta- >'^plia-) nach Pischel §90. 

71. Immer -/-Prat, hat in Lahnda-Panj. und Sindhi die 
Wurzel *gen- 'kennen’r lah. jdn-,jdtd, panj. jdn-, jjdttd, sLjjdn-, 
jjdtd, wahrend *gen- ‘geboren werden' nie -t- hat: panj. jdid, 
lahnda jam-, jdyd und jamid, sindhi jdp-, jdo und jdyo. 

Dieses \^erhaltnis ist wohl jung dissimilatorischen Tendenzen 
entsprungen und *jdtta- neben *jda- nach "^kitta- neben kia- usw. 
getreten. (Einfluss des ^-Stammes, im Kaus. ai. jhapaya-,jnapta- 
und Passiv Dera Ghazi Kha.n jjap-, ist unsicher wegen der stark 
abweichenden Bedeutung des Kausativs und gleichen /►-Stammes 
o h n e -/-Prateritum in sindhi jdp- 'geboren werden'.) Vor- 
nordwestlich *jda- gegeniiber pali Mta-, Mah. tida- ist entweder 
(durch das Prasens jdnai unterstutzte) lautliche Entwicklung 
(Pischel §276) von jndta- ^yvcdros oder altes *ja/a- = gotisch 
kHn]>s, 

Ebenso in den Kompositis: sindhi siihdn-, sundto ‘erkennen* 
{<sam-jnd-), lah. sindn-, sindtd und (mit dissimil. Schwund des 
h) sedn-. sedt^, panj. sidn-, sidtd. 


^ ‘♦3 Das allgemein-indische Prasens si- setzt ai. *s'ivati voraus, wahrend sich 
ai. slvyati nur in sindhi sibanu fortsetzt. 
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72. Ausser mit si. jjdtd=nw. jjdtd hat das nordwestliche 
Prateritum auf das Sindhi noch mit pltd = n\\\ pita und kltd 
(Nebenform zu kid) — r\y\\ iibergegriffen. Diese sind also, 
besonders klar kltd, im Sindhi unurspriinglich. Sindhi 
pdto -^5 dagegen, das das Lahnda-PanjabI nicht hat, ist ein histori- 
sches System und danach gebildet /d-, Idtd oder Idyd ‘apply' 
{<ldgaya-), das im L.-P. immer regelmassig ist. (Si. /d- und 
pd-^ aus Idgaya- und prdpaya-, beide nach der z-Konjug., reimen 
durchaus: Ide, Idln, Idlndo wie pde, pain, palndo.) Sindhi pu-, 
putd ‘string beads' dagegen ist, da pu- wie pl~ nach der a-Konjug. 
geht, nach pi-, pdtd gebildet. 

73. Das nordwestliche -^Prateritum ist also jedenfalls ana- 
logischen Ursprungs mit wahrscheinlich mehreren Ausgangs- 
punkten. Jedoch zeigt die vollige Homologitat des NW-Typus 
auf -td mit dem S\V- (Gujarati-) Typus auf -dho {kltd: kldhd) 
und dem nicht weiter ausgebreiteten centralen Typus kind 
(klnh), dass auch im NW das Prat, von da- das Hauptmoment 
war, wie sich denn tatsachlich, obwohl die andern Momente 
auch anderswo zugetroffen waren, ein m,-t- (mi.*-//a-) Prat, nur 
im *ditta-Gehiet entwickelt hat. Dass sich das -tta- und -ddha- 
Prat. ausgebreitet haben, das -wz^n-Prat. aber nicht {pdtd und 
pldhd, aber kein ^pdnd, *plnh), liegt, da alle drei Bildungen gleich 
stark fundiert waren, nur daran, dass das Prinzip der Scheidung 
von Prasens- und Prat. -Stamm sich nur im Wes ten {^ditta- und 
^'diddha-Gehi^t) lebendig erhalten hat, im Centrum {dinna- 
Gebiet) aber nicht mehr, ^ ^ 


‘Ausdehnung zweckmassiger Formen iiber das urspriingliche Be- 
rechtigungsgebiet.’ 

^ 5 Im Sindhi ist Vereinfachung von Doppelkonsonanz ohne Ersatzdehnung 
Regel. Doch hat das Prat, v^or urspriingl. Doppelkonsonanz Lange, wenn 
das Prasens diese hat: pis-, pitho *grind* (pimsa-, pista-), plh-, petho ‘enter' 
(pravisati, pravi^a-) usw., [entweder durch sekundaren Ausgleich {* pitho 
nach pis- zu pitho) oder] indem noch zur Zeit der Doppelkonsonanz nach dem 
Prasens Dehnungswechsel statt sonstiger blosser Vereinfachung ein t rat (pittho 
nach pis- zu pitho). Dieselbe Erscheinung, auch bei der Passiv-Bildung, 
auch im Lahnda. 

Grierson's Ansicht, dass in lahnda-panj. pita usw. urspriingliches ai. t 
erhalten sei {Pis, Lang. 4 unten, LSI Sindhi 6, Lahnda 235), muss ich ablehnen. 
Denn wie kasm. d-v<dgata-, zd-v<jdta-, ga-uv <gata-, lahnda ged<gata-, pea 
<patita-, joed ftir *jdd<jdta- usw. zeigen, ist intervok. t auch im XW laut- 
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74. Der Prasensstamm de-. 

Die Erschliessung von ^dita- gibt einen neuen Gesichts- 
punkt zu Beurteilung des mi. und ni. Prasensstammes de-ijaX, 
dada-f pali ‘dadd-, dada- und de-j prakrt und ni. nur de-). 
de- ist wahrscheinlich nach eti: ita-, (pali) jeti: jita-j weiter 
katheti: kathita-, dasseti: dassita- usw. auf dem — urspriinglich 
alien Dialekten zukommenden (§13) — Particip *dita- aufgebaut 

75. Seit im Pali das Perfektum, im Prakrt schon jedes 
Prateritum durch das Particip Prateriti ersetzt war, standen 
Prasens und Particip in engster funktioneller Systemverbindung. 
Aus Prasens und Ptc. Prateriti besteht schon im Prakft wie im 
Neuindischen wesentlich das ganze Verbalsystem. Die Wech- 
selbeziehung dieser beiden Hauptstamme musste daher die 
Basis aller Neubildungstendenzen bilden. 

Daher die weitreichende Bildung des Ptc. aus dem Prasens- 
stamm, aber ebenso auch umgekehrt der Aufbau von Prasens- 
stammen auf dem Ptc. Hierher gehort — abgesehen von Einzel- 
fallen wie mi. (He.) simpa- fiir sinca-, das ich mit Jacobi KZ 
28.252 gegen Pischel §286 aus simpa-: limpa-^sitta-: litta- 
erklare — die Ausbreitung von -e- im Prasens {hasei: hasia- usw., 
Pischel §472, Geiger §139.2), die nur in der Analogic nach kahei: 
kahia- ihre ratio findet. Der Vorgang ist also der, dass auf den 
Prasensstammen die Participialstamme auf -ita-, auf diesen aber 
wieder die Prasensstamme auf -e- aufgebaut wurden. 

76. So steht schon pali vadeti (neben vadati) zu ai. (und jeden- 
falls also auch friih-mi. Dialekten) vadita-(pali noch ndita-); 
ferner prakrt s. stimarMi: sumarida-, °cinMi: °cinida- usw. 


gesetzlich gefallen (so auch im Balgali, Konow JRAS 1911, 14). (Die Beispiele 
fur erhaltenes inter\^ok. /, PiL Lang, 104, besagen nichts, da basgali tdt Lall- 
wort, x^var yatan iranisch ist.) Der Typus ist also nicht lautlich, sondern 
morphologisch zu beurteilen und den Schliissel geben eben die Proportions- 
reihen: nw. k:td: ditd—^\x). kidho: d-d/ia=avadhi kinh: dlnh und kihis: dihis\ 
bzw. nw. pita: kita, d:/a = guj. pldho: kidho, didhd, 

^ Geigers Ableitung von de- aus dem Imp. dehi (§143) ist, abgesehen 
da von, dass der Einfluss des Imp. kaum so stark gewe^n sein kann, schon 
deswegen schwerlich rich tig, well der altere Prasensstamm dadd-, dada- 
schon die neugebildeten Imp)erative dada und daddhi hat, dehi also wahr- 
scheinlich schon aufgegeben hatte, so dass dehi nicht (nach Geiger §125) 
wirklich historische Form (==ai. dekt), sondern selbst erst auf Grund des 
Stammes de- gebildet ist. 
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Standen so erst bei einer Reihe von \"erben und -a-Stamme 
nebeneinander, so konnte spater natiirlich ein -e- neben -a- 
Stamm auch ohne Ptc. auf -i/a- auftreten, 

77. Wie der Prasensstamm bauen sich auch die anderen 
Systemglieder oft auf dem Ptc. auf -ita- auf. So pali Aorist 
vadesi: "^vadita-, vadeti wie kathesi: kathita-, katheti usw. ; prakrt 
Absol. haseuna: hasia~, hasei usw. Das Eindringen des -^-Stammes 
in die einzelnen Systemglieder ist indes oft ein \'erschieden 
schnelles. So pali Aor. mannest: mannita-, aber Prasens noch 
mannati; gahesiy gahetvd usw.: gahita-y Prasens aber nur ganhdti 
i^ati ) ; 4 8 andrerseits umgekehrt deti\ *dita-y Aor. aber noch addsiy 
dagegen bei dem analogen pidheti: pihita- auch schon Aorist 
pidhesi (§165.2). 

78. Das so im Friih-Mi. entstandene System deti: '^dita- war 
nun von eminenter formantischer Bedeutung. 

Denn deli\ "^dita-: ddpayati war mit Jetty jita^y jdpayati der ur- 
spriingliche Ausgangspunkt des mi. Kausativs auf -dpaya-y 
indem dieses danach sowohl zu jedem Prasens auf -e/f als zu 
jedem Ptc. auf -ita- treten konnte. So nicht nur pali kathdpeti ; 
kathetiy kdrdpeti: kdreii usw., sondern auch pucchdpeti: pucchita-y 


48 mannesi beruht also nicht auf *manneti neben mannati (Geiger §139.2b 
sondern auf manniia-y aggahesi nicht auf ^gaheii ''nach Geiger ebd. ‘ haufig 
gebraucht^', aber im Prasens mir nicht bekannt und, nach freundlicher 
Mitteilung, auch in H. Prof. Geiger's Sammiungen nicht enthalten , sondern 
auf gahita-, 

gahlta-y als einzige Form mit nach-stammsilbigem langen ist nach 
kathita-y dassita- usw. zu gahita^ geworden. Darauf wurden nach kathetumy 
kathetvd usw.: kathita- gahetumy gahewd usw. aufgebaut, doch reicht, weil 
ganhdti C (tti) *gaheti femer stand als *gahitum usw. gahetum usw., der 
Stamm nicht bis ins Prasens. Umgekehrt hat sich auch der Prasensstamm auf 
alle iibrigen Systemglieder ausgedehnt, nicht aber auf das Ptc. : ein mi. *gafy 
hita- gibt es nicht. 

Wir haben also folgende rw’^ei Systemreihen : 
ganhdti C ati) 
ganhissdmi gahessdm i 

ganhi aggahesi 

ganhitum gaJietum 

ganhitvd gahetvd 

gahita- 

Pali gahi-y Dhatup. grhaya- haben also wahrscheinlich mit aw. g?urvaya- 
wirklich geschichtlich nichts zu tun (§53j. 
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icchdpeti: icchita-^ muncdpeti: muncita-, saddahapeti: saddahita-^ 
himsdpeti: himsita- u. andere (Geiger §181 u. 196), Durch Be- 
ziehung von pucchdpeti auf pucchati statt auf pticchila- konnte 
-dpeti dann zu jedem Prasens treten. 

79. Dasselbe System ist aber auch der Ausgangspunkt des 
mi. Passivs auf -lya- usw. (s. bhanladi: ai. bhanyate). Dieses 
kann nicht (nach Pischel §138) lautlich aus -ya- hervorgegangen 
sein — langer anaptyktischer Vokal ist phonetisch unmoglich — , 
sondern ist wie das Kausativ-Formans -dpaya- aus den a«Wurzeln 
iibertragen. Wieder erlaubte deti: *dita-: dlyate zu jedem -e- 
Prasens and -f/a-Particip ein 4ya-Passiv zu stellen, das umso 
leichter noch weiter ausgebreitet werden konnte, als daneben 
von Anfang aus -ya- lautlich entstandenes -iya- stand, das im 
Pali noch das haufigere ist. 

80. deti beruht also wohl auf "^dita-. Wenn es im iiberlieferten 
Mi. stets dinna- gegeniibersteht, so ist es entweder alter als die 
Verdrangung von *dita~ durch dinna- oder die schriftsprachliche 
Elimlnierung von *di{t)a- entspricht nicht den wirklich sprach- 
lichen Tatsachen (§15). 

de- findet sich auch im Iranischen: af7. 3. Sg. ll and baluci 
Inf. deag, 1. Sg. detn. Da sich aber de- im Iranischen nur in 
diesen beiden stark vom Indischen beeinflussten Randsprachen 
findet und iiberdies im Iran, ohne ratio ist, ist es hier wohl aus 
dem Indischen entlehnt (Verf. Dialektologie §25/3). 



ADVERBIAL KULLA IN BIBLICAL ARAMAIC 
AND HEBREW 

James A. Montgomery 
University of Pennsylvania 

It is a matter of common remark that translated “the 
whole whenever it occurs in Biblical Aramaic is miV el in 

accent. Kautzsch, Gramm. § 17, 2, notes this as unique: “Eine 
Zuriickwerfung des Tones wird durch die Pausa nur in einem 
Falle bewirkt^’, and cites Ezr. 5,7, with silluk, and Dan. 2, 
40 with zakef katon. further occurs only in Dan. 4, 9. 18, 

ns— and 4. 25, (Ginsburg, while Bar has O 

with dag. conj., cf. his note). For the recession of the tone in 
these cases, otherwise exemplified and following Massoretic 
use, see Kautzsch, § 17. 1. The three latter cases may be satis- 
factorily explained, but not so the first two, which are contrary 
to the universal rule of the Massora that the emphatic ending 
-d has the tone. (This remains true whatever may have been 
the actual state of the tone in Aramaic, cf. Kautzsch, /. c., Duval, 
Grammaire syriaqiie^ c. 28.) Actually then all instances of 
are miV el. The current commentators and lexicons 
note the fact of the accent but offer no explanation. 

One of these cases invites initial attention, Ezr. 5, 7, in 
the epistolary address to Darius, This appears 

to be wellnigh universally translated “all peace'', e. g. by Meyer, 
Torrey; so in 2 Esd. “all" is construed with the next sen- 
tence. But we should expect in normal Aramaic usage 

or rrbo, like the Hebrew use of iVd. The most 

recent commentator, Batten (p. 135), appears to feel the ac- 
tual difficulty: he remarks that “there is a textual error", 
and in his reconstruction of the text of vv. 6.7 (p. 139) manages 
to delete But in Sachau's Elephantine Papyri, which 
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appeared two years before Batten’s Commentary, this use of 
k' 73 is corroborated, although the point has not, so far as I 
' know, been remarked. 

In the address of a letter, Pap. 13 {APO p. 60) we read: 

’312? (? — Comparing Pap. 1 11. 1.2 (p. 3), 

«’3tt? K’DK? n*7« ]«10, and Pap. 12 (addressed to a woman) 
1. 1 (p. 58): we can restore the form of 

address in Pap. 13. Sachau gets this translation from his 
reading of the manuscript: “To my brother X: After thy 
health the God of heaven asks much.” Sachau confesses 
he does not know what to do with and suggests {coeli) 
totius. Ungnad, Aramdische Papyrus aus Elephantine^ more 
acutely remarks that the papyrus is not certain, as Sachau 
thinks, as to the character preceding the defective: — ; 

this wwd he w'ould identify as reading the verb as a plural 

which gives: “The gods of heaven all (altogether?) 
ask”, etc. Here again not nor ^3; the form is not 

grammatically related, but is evidently adverbial, “altogether”. 
It may be noted that in one case (Pap. 12) appears in place 
of the customary 

Applying this parallel to Ezr. 5, 7, we have “Peace wholly 
(be yours)”. And pursuing the parallelism still closer, 

may simply be abbreviation of the w^ell known terms of 
epistolary address. ^ 

But this adverbial use of can be pursued still further 
in the papyri. The wwd occurs 15 times in Sachau ’s collec- 


^ Sachau s most extensive note on this obscure word is at Pap. 1, 1. 
30 (p.20). 

* The use of an abbreviation here is parallel by the obscure TDl in place 
of the address in Artaxerxes' letter to Ezra, Ezr. 7, 12, followed as it is by 
]y31 which introduces the subject matter of the letter. It is not at all necessary 
with Torrey, followed by Batten, to emend to ['3'2 xh'V, “perfect peace”. Tm 
is the gerundive, explendum, “to be filled out”, and corresponds to the Rab- 
binic -lom. I am interested to observe that the admirable Jewish Version 
so renders it: “and so forth”. 
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tion (see his Index, p. 284). In Pap. 2, 11. 22, 26 (pp. 22f.) 
kVd occurs twice, parallel to above. In the 

Ahikar papyri it again is found twice in an identical phrase: 
Pap. 51,1. 12 (p. 153): nn« mn ^7rhD^ nnoy ^[y]=Pap. 52, 

11. 12f. (p. 155): nn nnoy i. e. “To 

his counsel and words Assyria (the army of Assyria) wholly 
was inclined.” The remaining cases appear in Pap. 1 and 2 
and in the very obscure Pap. 8 (11, 13.17). In the following 
cases as “wholly” suits best: 

Pap. 1, 1. 12: )npb “|r n-iund mn 'r Nnoymoi: “and 
the things which were (mn, 3d fern, pi., not recognized by 
Sachau in his list of verb forms, p. 271) in this sanctuary wholly 
they took,” 

Ib. 1. 29: nnn nn3N3 “moreover wholly we 

have sent a message in a letter”. Ib. 1. 30: n’ny u mQ 
yn^ s'? ]’?:“also of that which has been done by us 

(so better than Sachau: to us) Arsham does not know at all” 
There are some cases where it is uncertain whether the adv’erb 
or the emphatic was intended. In Pap. 2, a first draft 
to Pap. 1, 1. 29 (p. 24), the sentence just presented appears 
thus: p n^ay u “about all that, ”etc. In 

Pap. 1, 1. 11 mn'2? ay n nhj can best be translated in the 

dubious connection: “all that was along with the L (?) of the 
sanctuary;” but in the following line, 3S"i2? can be 

rendered “wholly they burnt with fire.” The parallel to 
I. 11 in Pap. 2, 1. 10 places nbo in an earlier connection: ‘ 7^1201 
jnpy nbD "[r «ma«: “and the roof of that sanctuary wholly 
their fits?) timbers, ” etc. 

In Sy'riac is found, apparently, as the emphatic. I 
have noted its occurrence in Thomas of Marga’s Book of Gover- 
nors, ed. Budge, vol. 1, p. 81, 1. 24: p i’3D 

“the Son of God be praised by all!”; also in a Palestinian Syriac 
text in the Studia Sinai tica, in a passage which I am not able 
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at present to verify. But in the majority of cases in the papyri 
the adverbial use in the sense of “altogether, wholly'*, 
with negative, “not at all’*, is preferable. It defies the usual 
construction of As an adverb the form is to be explained as 
a survival of the ancient accusative in -a, sc. kulla, not kulld. 
In addition to Ezr. 5, 7 this sense would be possible in Dan. 
2, 40, nbo hwvif “smashing w^hoily’*, and in 4, 25, 

“wholly it came upon”. The papyrus spelling of ^3 for 
might be explained if the final vowel were unaccented. And 
we may suppose the unconscious identification of the adverb 
with the emphatic form, cf. the possible accusative form of 
so explaining the ambiguity of use. The puzzling Mas- 
soretic accentuation would accordingly be justified and, after 
all, accent is one of the most permanent phenomena in language, 
a fact frequently illustrated in the Biblical Aramaic. Conse- 
quently correction is to be made of Kautzsch, Gr. §50, in his 
denial of the occurrence in Biblical Aramaic of such accusative 
forms; to vhv Dan. 6, 3, and Nyn« Kt. Dan. 2, 40 (i. e. *ar'a), 
forms vrhich have already been recognized, must be added 

May a similar adverbial form be found in Hebrew? I would 
note briefly the obscure in Gen. 18, 21, Ex. 11, 1, where 
adverbial kulla would suit best. (We may however compare 
the Akkadian kalis “insgesamt, etc.,” Delitzsch, Ass. Hb. 
p. 329.) Also the occasionally awkward use of may be 

considered (m BDB p. 481 b, inf.). E. g. in Jer. 48,38, nmnma 
IBDD ri^D, the adverbial sense of rr^D, which otherwise has no 


3 I find I have been long ago anticipated in this thesis. Von Lengerke 
in his Commentar^^ at Dan. 2, 39, cites Winer's edition (ed. 4, 1828) of J. 
Simon s Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum^ s.v.^ as giving the form as an ad- 
verb, prorsus, omnino. So Winer has it, but calls it a Status Emphaticus. 
Leaking into the 3d edition of the lexicon, edited by Eichhorn, 1793, I find 
this more complete statement: “cum Paragogico (quod respondet Heb. 
n Paragogico). Non est K Emphaticum, ut Cocceius aliique putant, quia 
tonus mansit in penultima. Simile occurrit in Dan. 6, 3." I am not 
able to pursue this acute observation further back; it is not found in Bux- 
torf, who recognized the adverbial character of 
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grammatical relation, would suit capitally. Similarly in Ex. 
14, 7: ''he took 600 chariots and all the chariots of Egypt 
and captains’* this phrase is without relation. May 

we suppose the orthographic changed from original 
and so understand ‘a/ kiiUa, "over all”, or, "to the whole ex- 
tent”? 



HINDI' RAGMALA texts 


Ananda Coomaraswamy 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

The Hindi Rdgmdid texts which are often found on Rajput 
(Rajasthani) paintings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
representing Ragas and Raginis, are of great interest. Like 
the pictures, they represent given situations and associations, 
or in other words, a given character in a given psychological 
environment, corresponding to the ethos of the several Ragas 
and Raginis. These emotional situations are similar to those 
recognized by the rhetoricians, so that in the Ragmalas the 
classification of heroines {Ndyikd bheda), phases of love in union 
{sarhyoga) and love in separation {viraha), and times and seasons 
play a large part: and some of the pictures, e. g., Abhisdrikd 
type of Madhu-madhavi Ragini referred to below, could at the 
same time be used in illustration of the works of the rhetoricians. 
As literature, the Rdgmdid poems are in fact related to such 
poetry as the Rasikapriyd of Ke^va Das and Satsdiyd of Bihari: 
and like these works, they are far more than descriptions. Paint- 
ings and verses alike are traditionally and profoundly imagined 
pictures of human passion, and the more they are studied the 
more they reveal their content of experience. Their style is 
allusive and their vocabulary is rich in associations of both 
classical and folk origin. The Tertiary Prakrts at this time have 
lost the greater part of their inflections, so that the poems con- 
sist to all intents and purposes of a series of words reduced to 
their bare roots. At the same time the poet wastes no words 
that can be spared : the consequence is that while the language 
is highl> expressive, and is used to express the deepest emotion, 
the meaning of the lines must be grasped as a whole rather than 
word by w^ord, and can be grasped only by one familiar with, and 
sympathetic to, Hindu modes of thought. 

It is proposed here, and from time to time, to publish text 
and literal translation of several Rdgmdid poems and other 
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Hindi texts which have been found on Rajput paintings. 
Apparently, no printed texts of Rdgmdid poems exist. The 
picture texts here discussed are derived from three incomplete 
sets of Rdgmdid paintings: 

S. 1. A series of very brilliantly colored late sixteenth* century pictures rep- 
resented in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by M. F. A. 22. 684 
(reproduced C. P. pi. LXII) and in the Fogg Art Museum by another 
example. A few others of this series are known. AH have complete 
texts on the reverse sides. 

S. 2. A series of closely related, and only slightly less viAud, pictures, also 
of the sixteenth century, or perhaps ca. 1600, represented by fifteen 
examples in the Museum of Fine Arts (M. F. A. 17. 2371-2385, some 
reproduced in C. R. P., others in C. P.), two in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, one in the Freer Gallery in Washington, 
one belonging to Dr. R. Meyer-Riefstahl, and four still in my own 
collection. AH of this series have the dohdi only, of the same text 
as S. 1, inscribed on the reverse sides. It will appear later that the 
(identical) texts of S. 1 and S. 2 are by a poet of the name of Lachiman, 

S. 3. A series represented by two examples only, of early seventeenth century 
date, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (M. F. A. 15. 51 and 15. 53, 
both reproduced in C. P.j. Here the texts are superscribed, and can 
be studied in the reproductions. 

The exact spelling of the originals is retained in the trans- 
literation. The nasalization of a vowel by anusvdra is indicated 
by the signal in all other cases, antisvdra is represented by m. 
A precise identification of h and v is in most of the texts difficult; 
b is often written with or without a bar across the circle, and v is 
usually distinguished by a dof; but the three forms may occur 
together in one and the same text. In the same way, y is dis- 
tinguished from phy 3. dot. r (consonant) is always represented 
by d. kh is often represented by a peculiarity which I have 
not reproduced in the transliteration. The forms of single and 
conjoint letters are sometimes archaic. 


* Dr. H. Goetz has argued that the Ragmala series S. 1 and S. 2 should 
be dated about 1700 (“Studien zur Rajput-Malerei,'’ Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 
X, 1922-3). I have sent in reply an article maintaining the view that they 
cannot be later than about 1600, and this may be expected to appear in 
the next volume of the OZ. A further reply will appear in the Burlington 
Magazine. Dr. Goetz has since written me that he now regards these series 
as of about 161 0-20 (letter dated December 5, 1923). 
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I take first the Ragini Madhti-mddhavl of S. 3 in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston (M. F. A. 15. 53, reproduced in color, showing 
the text, in C. P. pi. LXVIII). The picture represents a palace 
terrace, and garden: a princess, attended by two maids hold- 
ing dishes, is offering a dish of food to a peacock, which is perched 
on the cornice of the palace ; there are more peacocks in the trees, 
the sky is overcast with monsoon clouds, and two female musicians 
stand on the right hand. The superscribed text reads: 

Rdganl madhti-mddhavl: copal: 

Madhii-madhavl rupanldhlna nan 
harita bar ana pahairai tana sdri: 

Bhdvai bheda bkusana amga nlke 
dekhi koti muni saji hoi phlke: 

Nikasl mahala bdrl mahi thddhl 
nlla jalada umagl ghatd gddhl: 

Madhura madhtira dhtml garajata dvai 
ddminl camakl raba jhaldvai: 

KtiraJakl hhag' dhamda sura vdnl 
dekhi stirljhl rahl tihl rdni. 

Dohd: 

Ply a mlldpa kl phiila tana^ thddhl karata vlnoda 
Nrpahim dola kai manavasly tdthai mana mahl moda. 18. 

The following words may be remarked upon: 

1. 1 : rupanldhlnd: more usually, rilpanidhdnd . 

1. 5 : kuralahl equals kridahlrh, ‘are sporting,^ as in the Padumd^ 
vatl of Muhammad JaisI, stanza 33 (ecL and trans. 
Grierson and Dvivedi, Calcutta, 1896-1911); 
sura equals svara. The use of avagraha marking the 
elision of an a is unique in the Ragmala texts known to me. 

Translation : 

Madhu-madhavl, a woman that is a treasury of beauty, 
wearing a green garment over all her body, 

Many kinds of jewels adorn her limbs, 

and seeing her, a myriad sages pale and faint. 
Coming from the palace she stands in the garden; 

heavy black clouds are gathering joyfully, 

The sweet sweet rumbling of thunder is heard, 
flashes of lightning light up the sky, 
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Birds are sporting with merry notes, 
the princess, seeing (all this beauty) stands there de- 
lighted. 

Doha ; 

Her body blossoms like an open flower"^ for the meeting 
with her lover, she stands entranced. 

Enthralled by the thought of her lord's embrace, there 
is bliss in her heart. 

•An almost identical picture and text are found in British Museum 
Ms. Or. 2821, the principal variations being that in 1. 1 we find 
riipanidhind and in 1. 5 knrahi, 

A very different, but still related (both as to the picture 
and the text), version is found in the Ragini Madhu-mMhavi 
of S. 1 and S. 2 (the latter reproduced in color in C. R. P. pi. 1). 
Here we see an abhisdrikd, accompanied by a sakhl (S. 1) or 
alone (S. 2), in the dark night, just arrived at her lover’s house, 
and startled by a peacock’s cry. The text of S. 1 reads as 
follows : 

(Atha) madhu-madhabl rupa barnanam: {copai:) 

Madha-madhavl riipanidhi ndri, 
nlla siibhaga tana dilmaka sari: 

Bhdu bheda hhiisana ati nlke 

dekhi-darasu rati-gana mana pJiike: 

Nila tamdla tilakii taki call 

prltama biraha jabahi dalamali: 

Ply a mildpa kaham jlya aniirdgini 
barasata ghana Jiikasl hhara jdmini: 

Capald camaki ujydrl kari 
Id ja gdta lagi trlya larakhari: 

Tihi china morn iithyaii kahardi 
ba rajati bhdmin i bh u jd nth a i 

Dohard : 

Bhairava bhtipa and pa paha, call trlya abhisdra 
Na hisdira khaga dekhi driga, bhai citta bikardra. 2. 

It will be observed that the copai begins as in S. 3; in the 
picture, too, we have the palace and the peacocks, but the cir- 
cumstances and the hour are changed. 


* It will be recalled that in Hindi poetry the lover is often compared 
to the bee in search of honey. 
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The following words may be remarked upon: 

1, 3: takl probably from takand, to look, watch, seek. 

1. 5: china equals kflna. 

dohard : the last line is rather obscure. I have understood hisdira 
{hisdtira in S, 2) as equal to hisdra, castle, palace. Al- 
though she has reached the end of her journey, she does 
not see the house she seeks, being blinded by the light- 
ning and startled by the peacock, khaga, 'bird', may 
also represent khadga, 'sword', with reference to the 
lightning. 

Translation: 

Thus the description of Madhu-madhavi: 
Madhu-madhavl, a woman treasury of beauty, 
dark complexioned, all her body dusky, 

With her many kinds of jewels, very lovely, pale of mien 
by reason of her many desires. 

With blue-black garment, going seeking, torn asunder 
by her longing for her darling, 

Her heart attached to union with her lover. — 

Heav>" rain is pouring down and black night fallen; 
The flickering lightning flashes out (betraying her) and 
then for shame she staggers, 

And in that moment a peacock rises screaming, 

and with a startled gesture the impassioned woman 
lifts her arms. 

Dohard : 

To Bhairava her noble lord, she goes afoot on abhisdra, 
Seeing but the bird, and not his palace, her glances show 
her heart’s distraction. 

I take next the Ragini Vibhasa (S. 3) of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston (M. F. A. 15.51: reproduced, showing the 
text, in C. P. pi. LXIX). The picture represents the terrace of a 
palace, where a woman is asleep on a bed, a maid is looking through 
the open window, and Love standing in the doorway is aiming 
a flower-arrow at his beloved. The text reads: 

Ragan t Vibhasa : copat: 

Megha-maldra kdma gati ktnht 

megJia vibhdsa amka bhari Iinhl: 

Pauhaiipa dhaniikha bdna kara llyaii 
rati samgrdma btcdrafl hlyai: 
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Vaha neha ura kdthl lagdvai 
badana morl plya pema updvai: 

Don ballvamta don jujhakdrl 
rake samdna kou nahl hdrl: 

Sughara rupa don tinihdri 

navala trlya plya jobana vdrl. 

Doha : 

Suniyata kathdjn kama kl, riti blnoda pada samga 
Sarasa naina kari nlrakhie, sara sai sarasahl rathga 29. 

In this text, the following words may be remarked on; 

1. 1; megha-maldraj name of the rdga to which Vibhasa belongs; 
literall}^ 'autumn clouds.’ 

megha vibhasa; either the name of the rdginl, or taken 
literally, ‘cloud glory.’ 

I. 2 : Pauhaupa equals puspa. 

1. 3: morl: probably from mdrand, to turn; Love turns her 
face to his to kiss her mouth. Morl could also be taken 
as merlj ‘my’, or morl, 'peahen’, or from miindna^ ‘to 
coax’, 'win’. 

1. 4; jobana^vdrl, i. e. yauvana-vdll. Vara also signifies husband 
and has many other meanings. 

dohd: riti equals 'way, going’, but here more likely represents 
blti from hltand, 'to arrive, happen, pass.’ 
pada samga I render 'station of union.’ Another possible, 
but improbable, reading is pada tarhga, for pada tak, 
'(from head) to foot.’ 

Sara sai equals ‘from love, passion.’ 

sarasahl equals 'beyond measure’, or ‘impassioned.’ 

Translation; 

Megha Malara has prepared the path of lov^e, 

and the body is filled with the glory of the clouds 
(or, ‘the bodily vessel is filled to the brim by Megha 
Vibhasa’). 

Flower-bow (Kamadeva) takes an arrow in his hand, 
Rati is considering in her heart the battle of love. 
He lays a loving hand on her breast, 

and turning her face (to his), he wins love’s answer. 
Both are hardy and valiant fighters, 

both are well matched and neither yields. 
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Doha: 


Both are alike in beauty of form, 
the tender girl and the lusty youth. 


Hearing all the tale unfolded by love, 

there ensues the blissful station of union (or per- 
haps ‘with foot set on the path of pleasure'). 

With swimming eyes she gazes, 
deeply dyed in the tincture of love. 

A similar composition occurs with almost identical text, 
in the Rdgmdld of British Museum Ms. Or. Add. 2821 f. 29, of 
somewhat later date. Apart from changes in the quantity of 
some of the vowels, the only important textual variants are: 
1.3: for pema updvai, pemaba tipdbai. 

1. 4: for dou, eka (‘each'): for unihdrij tinahdri. 
dohd: for nlrakhie, nirakhiye. 

The poet of S. 3 and British Museum Ms. Or. Add. 2821 remains 
unidentified. But the dohd to Vasanta RaginI in British Museum 
Ms. Or. 2821 corresponds to the dohd of the \^asanta Ragim 
of S. 2 (Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York) ; and we have 
noted elsewhere the partial correspondences in the texts for 
Madhu-MMhavi Ragini, and those for Gandhari Ragim. 

A very different Ragini Vibhasa is represented in the picture 
(S.l) recently given to the Fogg Art Museum by Dr. Denman 
W. Ross, and in the Vibhasa Ragini (S. 2) of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, M. F. A. 17. 2382. Here the theme is a phase of lov^e 
in union {samyoga) : it is the cool dawn of a night of delight, 
and the two lovers are seated in a chamber; the hero is again 
shooting a flower-arrow, but in this case not at the beloved, but 
at a cock which is crowing loudly on a nearby tree. It may be 
remarked that the motif of the hero who shoots some animal — 
lion, rat or bird which disturbs the lovers, occurs elsewhere in 
Indian literature and art, especially in the Hamtr Hath^ and 
corresponding illustrations, e. g. in M. F. A. 17. 2421. The 
text of the Fogg Art Museum Ragini reads: 

Atha Btbhdsa: isavaiydi) 

Lachiman baranai rupa bibhdsa, 
sakht iirbasl ram bhd jdsii: 


Mn Sastn, H., The Hamir-Hath, or the obstinacy of Hamir”, 
of London Art, xo\. 1,, London 1916, the reproduction of the lov 
where the hero is shooting at a lion, has been considerably edited 


Journal 
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Prltama biraha catapatl bhat, 
surhsama bdgana bdna tanahal: 

Avd tdpa jaba tapl sarlra, 
pi samadhi klni dhari dhlra: 

Prltama dhydna magana hai gal^ 
krlta bhrthga kl ndl bhal: 

Tdsaii stcrata samani nisi klai^ 
koka kaldni luti sukhu llai: 

Adhara sadhara rasii plan aghdi, 
biraha agini saba gal ju ddi: 

Makar a dhuju pujyau bahu bhdti, 
bhayau prabhdta sirdnl jdta: 

Alasii bahiitu bisbhdsai bhayati, 
nidrd sukhu prajarhka mai thayau: 

Deha cataka hdtaka kau dhij 
pdga sydha sir a upamd kdhi: 

Sirl sdpha kau bdgau sohai, 
curd mautl ijydra manumohau: 

Phaitd kati jarakasl bandu 
dekhai riipu Injai rati-rdu: 

Do{hard ) : 

Saba nisi gal surata rasa, krldata koka bildsa: 

Ekd-kl parajarhka pai, nidrd karati bisbhdsa, 35. 

The following words may be remarked upon: 

1. 1: Lachiman: the author of the Ragmala here names 
himself. The name is also found in the dohd text of 
the Pahcama Rdginl of Series S. 2. 

Urbasi and Rambha, famous apsarases of Indra's heaven. 

I. 2 : surhsama equals sumasama, flowery (or possibly susamaya, 

‘a happy timeO * bdgana equals bdrhgana, ‘Growings’. The 
crowding cock is a natural enemy to Kamadeva, inasmuch 
as love making by day-light is tabu. 

II. 3,4: We are familiar in Indian literature with the use of 

the language of human passion to express spiritual ex- 
perience. In these magnificent lines, on the other hand, 
the technical language of yoga is used to describe the 
intensity of human passion. 

tdpa equals ‘heat’, ‘grief’; tapl, from tapand, ‘to glow, 
also represents tapasvl, ‘a female devotee.’ 
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samddhi and dhydna are technical terms of yoga, ‘As 
the worm becomes the ichneumon’ is a phrase often 
used in Hindi literature to express a contemplation or 
regard so profound as to result in identification with 
the object of contemplation (such an identification being 
the goal of worship). The ichneumon lays its eggs in 
a living caterpillar, and the larvae feed upon its flesh, 
become pupae, and emerge as new ichneumons. Unaware 
of the precise details of this life history, Hindus have 
imagined that the caterpillar is thrown into a trance by 
the pain of the sting, and is so completely preoccupied 
by the thought of the ichneumon that it becomes the 
ichneumon itself. Cf. the Padtimavatl of Muhammad 
Jaisi, ed. and trans. by Grierson and Dvivedi, Calcutta, 
1896-1911, p. 49 (footnote to translation). 

1. 7 : i. e. when the god of love has been worshipped by the 
performance of the whole ritual of love: pujyau, from 
pujand, to perform the office of worship. The standard 
of Kamadeva has the device of a makara. 

I. 8: The peculiar form Bisbhdsai occurs twice, the normal 

Bibhdsa also twice. 

II. 9-11: These lines above the usual eight, especially in the 

case of 1. 11, are rather obscure, 
sdpha'^ equals sdpa equals sarpa. 
ijydra, for tijydray ‘brightness’. 

phaitd equals pheritd, ‘girdle’; kati, Vaist’; jarakast, 

adorned with gold thread’ {Hindi §abda-sdgara) . 
rati-rdxi, i. e. Kamadeva, 

Translation: 

Lachiman describes the form of Vibhasa, 
like Urcasi or Rambha, 

And when she trembles with longing for the best- 
beloved, he aims his flower arrow at the Growings 
of the cock. 

Her body glows w ith furnace-heat, like a devotee, 
most intently centered on the thought of the beloved, 

Sunk in the trance of considering the loved one, 
as the w'orm becomes the ichneumon. 

Fighting a joyful battle with him by night, 
taking the pleasant spoils of the battle of love. 
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Drinking the nectar of his lips abundantly, 
all the burning fire of her desire is assuaged. 

When many a rite has been paid to Dolphin-banner 
(Kamadeva), 

the morning dawns and it grows cool, 

Now is Vibhasa wearied out, 
sweet sleep steals upon the bed. 

Lo, the golden body in its fulness of power, 

and to what may be likened the turban upon the 
dark head? 

The head-snake (braid) adorned like reins, 
with bright seed pearls enchanting the heart. 

The girdle of her waist is adorned with gold thread, 
the Lord of Love (Kamadeva) is abashed at the sight 
of such beauty. 

Doha: 

The whole night passed away in love's delights, and 
enjoying of amorous dalliance. 

United on the bed, Vibhasa sleeps. 

The third and last Ragiiu presently to be discussed is the 
Gandhara Raginl of S. 1 in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(M. F. A. 22. 684, reproduced C. P. pi. LXII). The picture 
represents a yogi seated on a tiger-skin beneath a tree beside a 
lotus-lake. He has two disciples fanning him. On the ground 
at his side sits a female devotee. The text reads: 

A{tha) garhdhara rupa barnanam: {savaiyd): 

Biraha laharita mai na samhdra 
tapasl rupa bhai garhdhara; 

Jatd marhdall mdthai sohat 
arhga vibhuti malayaksa vikohai 
K^lna sarlra kasdye clra 
kdnana basata sarovara lira, 

Joga paid juna dridha padmasanu 

sohatu subha ga bagharhmaru dasanu, 

Tdrl lagl sumudrita naina 

hiai parama piya pekhyau aina. 

Dohard : 

Tihi chabi bibi sathsaha call^ rahl praima pada pun 
Svdmi nisa{in)ga jogini bhai^ arhga cadhdai dhuri, 

Iti Ga rhd hdra. 6. 
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The following words may be remarked upon: 

1.1: sarhhdra equals sarhbhdla, from sambhdland^ to support. 
We might translate 'unbearably tossed about by the waves 
of viraha*. But the correct reading is probably lahari 
tana mai as in B. M. Or. Add. 2821, 'enduring the surge 
of love-longing in her flesh'. It is clear in any case 
that here, as in many other places (cf. Grierson and Dvivedi 
Padumdvatl, p. 13, footnote) that viraha means 'unhappy 
love', rather than ‘love in separation': or, if we adhere 
to the usual rendering, we must understand that the 
separation may be psychic, and need not be spatial. 

I. 2: vihhuti equals babhutaj smeared. Cf. Ratan Devi, Thirty 

Indian Songs, London 1913, p. 12. 

II. 3, 4: describe the svdmi upon w^hom the yogints gaze is 

'sealed'. Joga paid, the ribbon or braid used by yogis 
to support the right knee in certain asanas, Juna equals 
grass; probably kusa grass is intended. 

1.5: bagharhmaru, more correctly baghambara. 

dohd: the first line is very obscure. There is a word bibi, 
meaning ‘two or 'double': it occurs also in the dohd of 
B. M. Ms. Or. Add. 2821, fol. 14, Bilaval Ragini. The 
doubtful character could be ga; we could then read sarhgaha 
[sarhgraha), ^grasping'. On the other hand, saha call 
may represent sahacart, ‘wife,’ as in B. M. Or. Add. 2821, 
fol. 17 : the earlier part of the line would still be obscure. 
For a similar case (although feigned, showing that heart- 
broken women sometimes 'took the veil'), cf. the de- 
scription of the false yoginl in the Padumavafl, can- 
to 40, 646: 

A yogirii is at the door and beggeth like one who has lost a 
beloved. Though still in her first youth, she is living in austerity. 
She hath torn her veil and hath put on a beggar’s blanket. She hath 
the ashes of separation, and matted hair, a skin over her shoulder, 
and a rosar>' round her neck. Her voice is wild, and her very' footsteps 
burn the earth.” 

(Grierson, Analysis of the Padtimavatl, JASB 62 pt. 
1, No. 2, p, 199: 1893.) Indian literature offers us 
many examples of wives following their husbands in 
the adoption of a religious vocation. In the present case 
the situation recalls the story of Parvati, practising aus- 
terities with the object of regaining her husband's love. 
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Translation; 

Thus the relation of the form of Gandhara: 

Tossed in the sea of love-longing, unable to sup- 
port (her grief), 

the form of Gandhara is of one devoted to tapas 
(austerity). 

Lovely her head with its mass of tangled locks, 

and brightly shines the sandal-paste smeared on her 
body. 

With wasted frame in russet garb, 
dwelling in the forest by a lotus lake, 

Supported by a yoga pattd of (kusa) grass, firmly 
lotus-seated, fair and pure, seated on a tiger skin, 
Gazing fixedly, she seals her eyes 
upon the utter darling of her heart, 

Doha: 

That beautiful woman (?), fully resting in the road of 
love, 

Divided from her Lord, becomes a Yogini, and smears 
the dust (of ashes) on her body. 

Just as in the case of Madhu-MMhavI Ragini, so here 
that of Gandhara, British Museum Ms. Or. Add. 2821 (folio 17), 
offers us a picture and poem with some correspondences and some 
differences. The picture represents an emaciated male figure 
seated on the terrace of a palace with one female attendant 
with a peacock fan, behind him, and a male visitor before him. 
The poem reads ; 

Rdgini Devagamdhdri: can pal: 

Tapas i riipa gamdhan ndrl 
hiraha laJiari tana mai atl bhdrl 
Biraci tathaim durhala dehi 

pala pal a mai trita cadhai sanehl 
MiikaJate kesa bhesa bairdgl 
piya ke ndma jdpajipa Idgi 
Joga jatd dsana dridha klyai 

bhabana chddi baithl matlia liyai 
Hanasd yahai dhydna jlya dharai 
sdifii mohl-mayd naika karal 

Doha: 

Karata tahala samga sahacart, son nipata bairdga 
Mdnahn mnratl citra ki, rahi pema laba Idgl. 17. 
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The whole of 11. 3 and 4 continues the description of the female 
devotee. I take mukalnta — muktilitay which with reference to 
the eye or a flower means closed or half closed or in bud, to mean 
dishevelled, when applied to hair. ‘Like a vairdgl\ she 
makes jdpa jlpa upon the name of the beloved. Jdpa jlpa 
is a repetition of sounds, intensifying the sense of jdpa, just as 
in the case of jap tap, in Ratan Devi, Thirty Indian Songs, 
p. 12. To ‘make is to repeat sacred words or mantrams, 
generally with the aid of a rosary. The repetition of the name 
of the deity is a characteristic element in the office of personal 
devotion. Thus, she makes her beloved her God. Jatd means 
matted locks, or long unkempt hair of a yogi. The taking of 
a firm seat (cf. sthiram dsanam in Bhagavadgltd 6. 11) with 
the jatd coiffure, or as before using a yoga pattd (represented in 
both pictures), implies the irrevocable adoption of the ascetic 
vocation, the homeless life. Bhabana chadl i. e. bhavana choft 
means ‘having abandoned the home'; matha liyai, lit. ‘takes the 
monaster\"'. 

Translation: 

Gandhari's form is a woman devotee, 

waves of love-longing wildly surging in her flesh. 

Wherefrom is her body waxen weak, 

and every moment her love threefold increased. 

With hair dishevelled and the garb of a vairdgl 
she makes a prayer of her beloved's name, 

Having left the home and taken to the monastery and 
taken a firm seat, with the unkempt hair of a yogi. 

Making a meditation upon her desire, she supports her 
life, 

the heroine casts upon the svdmi the illusion of love. 

Doha: 

Serving him menially like a wife, wholly turned away 
(from the w orld) , 

Like a painted image, she abides given over to love. 
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ADISATI, ANVADISATI, ANUDISATI, AND UDDISATI 
IN THE PETA-VATTHU 

Henry S. German 
University of Pennsylvanl\ 

It is a well-known doctrine of Buddhism that the superior 
merit of one person may be transferred to another. The common 
idiom for this is pattim dadati, which is recorded in Childers's 
Pali Dictionary. A few examples will suflfice to illustrate this 
usage. In Dhammapada I. 8 a king made abundant offerings 
to a congregation of monks and made over to some petas the 
merit of his gift {bhante ito tesam petdnam dihhannapdnam 
samajjatti Hi pattim adasi). In consequence the ghosts received 
celestial food and drink. In Dhammapada V, 1 = 60, the king's 
servant wanted to transfer the merit he had acquired to the 
king of the dragons, saying Tiimhdkam tarn pattim katvd demi] 
and the dragon said, May ham tarn pattim deht. In Dhammapada 
X, 6=136, a treasurer who was requiting good for evil made 
an offering and ascribed its credit to a malicious enemy, with 
the words: Aham imasmim dane pathamam pattim dammi\ ^*I 
make over to that man the first-fruits of the merit of this offer- 
ing. In Dhammapada XXIII. 5 = 326, a novice transferred his 
merit to his parents, saying: Mayham mdtdpittinnam imasmim 
bhahne pattim dammi; '‘All the merit I have acquired by thus 
intoning the Sacred Word I make over to my parents." His 
mother used to sa\ : Sdmanerena dinnapattim anumodami tdta'j 
Dear son, I am thankfully enjoying the merit which as a novdce 
you have made over to me." 

In a book like the Peta-\ atthu it is natural to expect many 
transfers of merit, since the spirits desire relief from their misery 
and torments. Human sympathy also moves men to make 
o\er to their deceased friends and kinsmen whatever spiritual 
credit they may acquire in bestowing gifts upon the Buddha 
and the Chapter of monks. The Peta-\ atthu, however, does 
not m this connexion employ pattirn daddti; on the other hand 
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we meet in the order of frequency of use, adisati, anvadisati, 
and uddisati with the accusative of the gift and the genitive 
or the dative of the person who is benefited spiritually or to 
whom the merit is transferred. 

The purpose of this paper is to prove that in this connexion 
these expressions ^ mean ‘to make over, transfer, or ascribe 
merit to' or ‘to give a gift in the name of. This meaning has 
not been listed in any of our Pali-English dictionaries. 

Childers under uddisati records the prepositional use of the 
gerund uddissa as meaning ‘on behalf of, for, on account of, 
with reference to.' This familiar signification of uddissa is also 
found in the frame-story of Peta-\'atthu I\\8: Sdvatthiyd kira 
avidtlre ahnatarasmim gdmake eko kutumhiko attano kulupakam 
bhikkhum uddissa vihdram kdresi\ “They say that in a certain 
town not very far from Savatthi a certain householder had a 
monastery built for the sake of a monk who was his personal 
friend." This well-known usage of the gerund is derived from 
a sense similar to that of the four verbs under consideration, 

Disati, Sanskrit dis, means literally ‘to point, show.' With 
a prefix denoting direction toward a certain spot or away from 
the actor, the verb means, ‘to point toward or in the direction 
of a certain person or object.' Thus when one directs up or 
shcTii'S t(nvards {uddisati) a person some good thing, it would 
be for his benefit or in his behalf. This apparently is the origin 
of the above sense of uddissa. 

No doubt when gifts were bestowed, the donor thought of 
the welfare of the Buddha and the monks. But he also had 
a selfish motive for his liberality; an avaricious life, according 
to the teachings of Buddhism, was bound to be punished in 
rebirths, and so every^ person who sought salvation was willing 
to give in order to accumulate merit. In many instances, how- 
ever, a man donated a gift and transferred the virtue of the offer- 
ing to some peta in torment. As he made the donation, he 
handed it to the needy recipient, but the spiritual value of the 
present or its merit, with an effort of the will, or by mere word, 
or in imagination, he ‘pointed towards', ‘showed in the direction 
of, or ‘directed towards’ (adisati, anvddisati, anudisati, uddisati) 
the ghost. In other words the donor made a mental reserva- 


* On anxidisati, which probably has the same meaning, see below, p. 412 f. 
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tion or exercised some act of supererogation: “Now it is not 
I that am giving this gift; let us pretend that So-and-so is giving 
this; I have nothing to do with it; that one over there is res- 
ponsible; I get and want no benefit from this; all the credit 
belongs to that one to whom I am pointing or referring/* We 
may suggest that under such circumstances and with such 
a line of development arose our signification of the verb when 
compounded with a prefix of direction. All our examples to 
prove the meaning of these four verbs will be taken from the 
Peta-Vatthu or its commentary. 

In II. 8.8, we find dakkhinam adisa me hitdya. We hardly need 
to assume that hitdya^ ‘for the benefit of, for the advantage of 
had a part in the formation of the idiom under investigation. 
The use of the genitive or dative of the person benefited probably 
is as original as hitdya with the genitive. 

Let us now note the opinions of the commentators on this 
idiom. Mama dakkhinam adisa of 1.10.5 is defined as patti- 
ddnarn dehiy an expression which we discussed in the first para- 
graph of this paper. Let us now turn to 11.2.6; Dehi puttaka 
me ddnarn datvd anvddisdhi me \ on this line the commentary says: 
yathd dinnarn dakkhinam mayharn uddissa pattiddnarn ^ dehi. 
In both these instances the lexicographer plainly considers that 
ddisati and anvadisati in this connexion mean ‘to make over 
merit to a petaJ* Datvd anvddisdhi no of 1 1 1.2.8 is construed 
as ddisa no ti amhdkarn. In other words ddisati and anvddisati 
are synonyms. Adiseyya of IV. 1.30 is interpreted by the word 
uddiseyya. From this we may infer that in the mind of the 
scholiast the three verbs ddisati, anvddisati, and tiddisati are 
synonymous. We shall, however, not be biassed by this opinion 
of the annotator, but it will remain our duty to examine each 
W’ord on its own merits in this particular context ; his statements, 
nevertheless, are interesting because they confirm our conclusions 
of the study of the usage of these verbs in the Peta-Vatthu. 

The \ erb amidisati is found only in the locative of the past 


* So in the Paramattha DipanI or the Commentary of the PetaA’atthu 
edited by Siri Dhammarama Tissa Xay aka Thera and Mapalagama Chanda- 
Mahagoda Siri Xanissara Thera; Colombo, Ceylon, 
1917. Hardy s text (Pah Text Society, 1894), however, reads patiddnam. 
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participle and always in the combination samanantardnuditthe 
At first sight one might be tempted to derive it from Sanskrit 
anudrsta, but in view of the fact that it is always used in con- 
nexion with the transfer of merit, it is better to take it from San- 
skrit anudista. Accordingly this is the fourth compound of disati 
that is employed in the making over of the spiritual value of a gift. 
We may also note at this point that the commentary to 1,10.7 
defines samanantardnuditthe as tassd dakkhindya udditthasaman- 
taram eva. Since the annotator uses the past participle in his 
rendering, we cannot determine whether he makes dis or dfs 
the basis of this verb. Under 1 1 1. 2. 12, however, he makes the 
following remark on samanantardnuditthe: uddissa^ samanan- 
taram eva ca. There is no doubt now that he takes it from the 
root dis and considers it synonymous with the thi'ee other verbs 
under consideration. A study of the context also convinces 
us that the commentator is right. Aniiditthe in the combination 
samanantardnuditthe therefore seems to mean that immediately 
'after merit was ascribed’ to a peta, the desired result was pro- 
duced. Apparently samanantardnuditthe became a stereotyped 
expression or cliche to mark the transition between the making 
of merit over to a peta and the benefits that the spirit derived 
from the charitable act. It happened that anudisati was chosen 
for this particular purpose. In the succeeding paragraphs where 
contexts are quoted, we shall see that no other translation so 
adequately renders the sense as the meaning we have chosen. 
Accordingly it is preferable to derive it from the root dis 
instead of from drs. 


3 So always in Minayeff, Petavatthu, Pali Text Society, 1888, except 
in II. 1.8; II. 2. 9; 1 1.3.27, where we find ^tard aniC^. Hardy's text {oxi) 
always reads samanantardnuditthe, but under 1 1. 1.8 he quotes the v ariant 
° taram anu° and under 1.10.7 and III. 2.12; 16; 21; 25; 30 he cites anu'^ . 

Pali MS. 123, iii of the Biblioth^ue Xationale (Hardy, Xotes for an edition 
of the Peta \'atthu. Journal of the P, T. S., 1904-5) also reads "tard anu^ 
in III. 2.12; 16; 25. These \*ariations in spelling, however, hav’e no influence 
on our interpretation of the {passages. It is noteworthy that the Colombo 
edition {ox.) always has °nudditthe and that neither Hardy nor Minayeff 
recognize this variant. In spite of the fact that Pali MS. 123, iii of the 
Bibliotheque Xationale (o.c.) has ^tardvakhanudditthe in 1.10.7, we prefer 
to follow Minayeff and Hardy. The double d is probably a mistake due to 
the influence of uddisati. 

So the Colombo edition {ox.). Hardy’s tidissa is obviously a misprint. 
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Let us now study the various cases in the Peta-Vatthu where 
the verbs under consideration occur. 

In 1.6, a petl tells her misery to some theras. In the frame- 
story which continues the narrative, we learn that she requested 
them to go to the house of her former husband, who would give 
them a present. She desired, however, that the donation should 
be made in her name or that the virtue of the gift should be made 
over to her {tarn dakkhinarn mahyarn tiddisdpeyyatha^ \ Ms, B 
reads adiseyyatha.) The monks went to the householder, who 
gave them kind treatment and alms. The recipients told the 
man their experience and had him ascribe the merit of the gift 
to the ghost of his former wife; therd tarn pavattim kutimbikassa 
drocetvd tarn ddnarn tassd petiyd uddisdpesurn. ^ In consequence 
of this transfer the petl became happy. 

In 1.9, a mendicant friar converses with a devaputta about a 
petl who in a previous existence had been the latter’s wife. 
Since the fortunate spirit wished to alleviate the condition of 
his former spouse, he asked the monk for counsel. In reply 
the priest adtased him to give a donation and make over to her 
the merit of the same; yadi Bhagavato ariyasanghassa ca ekass^ 
eva vd bkikkhnno ddnarn datvd imissd nddissiyati ayan ca tarn 
aniimodatiy evam etissd ito dukkhato mntti bhavissati. So the 
devaputta gave the mendicant excellent food and drink and gave 
the credit of the gift to the petl; datvd tarn dakkhinarn tassd petiyd 
ddtsi. In consequence of this transfer of merit she became 
happy. But he also placed in the hand of this monk a pair 
of celestial garments for the Buddha and as he handed them 
over, he ascribed the virtues of the gift to the petl; puna lass' 
eva bhikkhiino hatthe dibbasdtakayugam Bhagavantam uddissa 
datvd dakkhinarn petiyd ddisi. As a result of this credit she 
appeared like an houri arrayed in supernatural vestments and 
ornaments. 

In 1. 10, we have a conversation betw^een some shipwrecked 
merchants and a vimdna petty who stayed in her palace. The 
traders asked her to come out, but she w^as ashamed to make 
her appearance, since she w^as nud e. So one merchant said: 

5 So reads the Colombo edition (o.c.); Hardy, however, has uddissa^ 
peyydtha. 

So the Colombo edition (o.c ,) ; Hardy, on the other hand, has uddissa- 

pesum. 
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*'Come, I shall give you a cloak; put on this garment: don this 
tunic, and come out, beautiful one.” In reply the pett said 
that she would derive no profit from material gifts put in her 
hand, and as she pointed out a lay-disciple, one of their number, 
she spoke (5) : 

Etam acchadayitvana mama dakkhinam adisa 
taddham sukhitd hessam sabbakamasamiddhim ; 

"'Dress this man and ascribe to me the virtue of the gift; then 
I shall be blest, succeeding in all my desires.” Reference has 
already been made to the note in the commentary on mama 
dakkhinam adisa. The narrative continues (6): 

Tan ca te nahdpayitvdna vilimpitvdna vdnijd 
vatiheK acchadayitvana tassd dakkhinam adisum; 

"After the traders had bathed and anointed him, thet' clothed 
him with the garment and transferred to her the virtue of the 
gift.” Immediately after this was assigned to her credit (7, 
samanantardnuditthe) y she received food, drink, and fine clothes. 
The possession of the vimdna and this benefit, however, were 
not destined to be permanent; four months later she was to be 
reborn in hell. At this point the commentary takes up the 
narrative and tells us that the above mentioned lay-disciple 
thought of a method that would guarantee her release. He 
suggested that she should give a gift to his pious companions, 
the merchants. So she presented them with celestial food and 
drink and various heavenly clothes and ornaments. She also 
entrusted them with a pair of supernatural garments for the 
Buddha and sent with them her best regards for the blessed One. 
Through her magical influence the ship reached that same day 
the port which the merchants desired, from which they duly 
went to Jetavana and ga\e the Buddha the petis message 
and the set of garments. The following day the traders gave 
many presents to the Chapter over which the Buddha presided 
and made over the merit to the pett; mahadanam datvd tassd 
dakkhinam adimsii. In consequence of this act she was reborn 
in the tdvatimsa heaven. 

Once the Elder Sariputta met a pett (Il.lj who was wandering 
around without clothes and was consumed by hunger and thirst. 
In her request for help we find the words (6) : 
datvd ca me diissa ydhi kind 
mocehi mam diiggatiyd bhaddante: 
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''Go, make a donation and transfer to me the virtue of the gift; 
free me from my misery, venerable one/" The Elder gave the 
monks a morsel, a handful of cloth, and a bowl of water and 
ascribed to her the donation (7, tassd dakkhinam odist). Benefits 
immediately followed this gift which was accredited to her (8, 
samanantardnuditthe). She received from supernatural sources 
food, clothing, and drink. When Sariputta saw that she was 
well dressed and illuminating all the regions like the morning 
star, he asked her: “W^hat good deed have you done? Whence 
have you such radiant power, and why does your figure illuminate 
all the regions?” The pelt replied (14) : 

Bhikkhunarn dloparn datvd pdftimattan ca colakam 
ihdlakassa ca pdntyam mama dakkhinam ddisi\ 

"When you gave to the monks a morsel, a handful of cloth, 
and a bowl of water, you made over to me the virtue of the gift.” 
Consequently she had excellent food, many fine garments, 
and four beautiful lotus-ponds. 

In 1 1.2, we find that the Elder Sariputta meets his own mother, 
who as a pett was in great misery. She asked him for succour, 
saying (6): 

Dehi puttaka me danam datvd anvddisdhi me; 

"Give, dear son, a gift for me, and when you have given it, as- 
cribe to me the credit."" We have already referred to the com- 
mentary’s explanation of anvddisdhi. So Sariputta made four 
huts, which he gave to the Church of the four regions; this 
donation, besides food and drink, he designated as the gift of 
his mother; 8, Catasso kiitiyo katvd sahghe cdtiiddise add KtUiyo 
annapdnan ca main dakkhinam adisi. Straightw^ay after the 
credit of these gifts had been made over to her (9, samanantar- 
dnuditthe) , she became happy. 

In II. 3, we have a conversation between Tissa and her co- 
wife Matta, now a pett. Since the ghost was in intense agony, 
Tissa took pity on her and said: "Come, what shall I give you, 
or what shall I do for you in order that you may be happy and 
blest with the fulness of all pleasures?” In reply Matta spoke (25) : 
Cattdro bhikkhu sahghato cattdro pana puggald 
attha bhikkhu bhojayitvd mama dakkhinam ddisa 
iadaham snkhitd hessarn sabbakamasamiddhinl; 

“Here are four monks from the congregation an^ four others 
who are independent. Feed these eight mendicants and trans- 
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fer to me the credit of the gift. Then I shall be happy, blest 
in the fulfilment of all desires.^' So she fed the priests, clothed 
them, and ascribed to her the virtue of the gift (26, tassd dak* 
khiimm adisi). In this connexion we note that the commentary 
in repeating the above procedure uses the same expression: 
tarn sutvd Tissd tarn attham attano sdmikassa drocetvd diitiyadivase 
attha bhikkhu bhojeWd tassd dakkhinam adisi. Immediately after 
this assignment of merit {21 , samanantardnuditthe), desired 
result was produced, and her misery was at an end. 

In 11,4, Nandasena meets his wife Nanda, who is now a peil. 
He wished to take her home where she could have food, drink, 
and clothes, but she replied (7-8) : 

Hatthena hatthe te dinnam na may ham upakappaii 
bhikkhu ca stlasampanne mtardge bahussute 
Tappehi annapdnena mama dakkhinam adisa 
tadaham sukhitd hessam sabbakamasamiddhini; 

''What is given by your hand into mine does not profit me. 
But the monks who abound in piety and are learned and free 
from passion, these refresh with food and drink and transfer 
to me the benefit of the gift. Then I shall be happy, blest in 
the fulfilment of all desires.” So he gave many presents: 
viands, drink, solid food, clothes, dwellings, umbrellas, perfumes, 
wTeaths, and various kinds of sandals. He refreshed the monks 
with food and drink, and made over to her the virtue of the gift 
(9, tassd dakkhinam ddisi). The desired result was produced 
immediately when this donation was made in her name (10, 
samanantardmiditthe ) . 

In II.8, we encounter king Ajatasattu, who had a conversa- 
tion with the peta Culasetthi. Since the monarch wished to 
alleviate the agony of the latter, the peta said (8) : 

Buddhah ca sahgham parivisaydna raja annena pdnena pi 
civarena 

tarn dakkhinam adisa me hitdya evam aham cirataram plnito 
siyd ; 

"Serv^e Buddha and the Church, O king, with food, drink, and 
the robes of monks. Ascribe the merit of this gift to mv bene- 
fit; in this way I shall be content for a considerable time.” 
The king did so, and to this peta he ascribed, with the usual 
result, the virtue of the gift (9, tassa ca petassa dakkhinam 
ddisittha). 
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In III. 2, we read about the ascetic Potthapada, whose parents 
and brother had become miserable petas in consequence of their 
evil deeds. His brother addressed him (8) : 

Annkampassu kdriiniko datvd anvadisdhi no 

tava dinnena ddnena ydpessanti kiirurino\ 

''Be merciful and compassionate; give a gift and ascribe to us 
the credit. By your present which is bestowed, the cruel ones 
will maintain themselves.'’ Reference has already been made 
to the commentary’s note on anvadisdhi no. When the Elder 
and twelve other monks had gone their rounds, he took charge 
of the food which was collected. A dinner was made for the 
Chaptei^ of monks, and as the meal was served, the ascetic 
ascribed the virtue of the gift to his parents and brother (11, 
datvd anvadisi thero mdtii piiii ca bhdtuno)^ saying (11): I darn 
me ndtinarn hotu sukhitd hontu ndtayo\ *'Let this merit be for 
my kinsmen; let my relatives be blessed.” So his kinsmen 
received sufficient food, immediately after he had made this 
donation in their name (12, samanantardnuditthe) . Still they 
needed clothes. So the\^ said : “There is abundant food , re verend 
sir, but look, we are nude. Now, lord, put forth your power 
that we ma\’‘ obtain clothes.” After the Elder had picked up 
some rags from a rubbish heap, he converted the cloths into 
garments and gave them to the Church of the four regions. 
As he gave his offering, the venerable monk transferred the 
virtue of the gift (15, datvd anvadisi thero main pitu ca bhdtnno) 
to his parents and brother, saying (15): 

idani me ndtinarn hotu sukhitd hontu fidtayo; 

“Let this merit be for my kinsmen; let my relatives be blessed.” 
Immediately^ thereupon, when this donation was made in their 
name (16, samanantardnuditthe), they' were dressed in fine rai- 
ment. Next they asked for a house. So the Elder built a 
hut of leaves and presented it to the Church. As he made 
his donation, the \enerable monk made o\'er the virtue of the 
gift to his parents and brother (20, same as 11 and 15 above), 
saydng (20) ; 

idarn me ndtinarn hotu sukkhitd hontu hdtayo; 

“Let this merit be for my kinsmen; let my relatives be blessed.” 
Immediately when this credit was transferred to them (21, 
samanantardnuditthe), they received magical dwellings. Then 
they asked for water. So the sage filled a waterpot and 
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gave it to the Church. As he handed it over, the venerable one 
ascribed the credit of the gift (24; cf. 11,15,20 above) to the 
petas in the regular fashion. No sooner had this merit been 
transferred to them (25, samanantardmiditthe) than they had 
drinking water and four beautiful lotus-ponds. Finally, since 
their feet were painfully chapped, they asked him to provide 
them with a carriage. So the sage took a shoe and presented 
it to the Church. As he gave it, the venerable one made 
over the merit of the gift (29; cf. 11,15,20, and 24 above) to 
his kinsmen with the usual formula. As soon as they were 
accredited with this deed (30, samanantaramiditthe) , the petas 
approached in a chariot. 

In II 1. 6, we have the story of the harlot SerinI, who had been 
avaricious during her lifetime. In consequence of her uncharit- 
able acts she was reborn in the world of the petas. She appeared 
to a lay-disciple of her town, Hatthinipura, and w ith him sent 
a message to her mother (9): 

Tato me ddnam dadatii tassd ca hotu jlvikd 
ddnam dated ca me maid dakkhinam ddisatu me 
taddham sukhitd hessam sahbakdmasamiddhim; 

‘‘Then let her give a gift in my name, and may she have long 
life; and when my mother presents a donation for me, may she 
ascribe to me the virtue of the offering. Then I shall be happy, 
blest in the fulfilment of all my desires." Upon his return 
to Hatthinipura, he narrated to her mother what had happened 
and told her in stanza 13 the same words that we find above in 
stanza 9. Accordingly she presented a gift and transferred 
to her the merit of the donation; 14, tato hi sd ddnam addsi tassd 
dakkhinam ddisi. In consequence the petl was happy and of 
beautiful bodily appearance. The commentary on this passage 
repeats the same idea; Tam siitvd tassd mdtd hhikkhiisahghassa 
ddnam dated tassd ddisi. 

In IV. 1, King Ambasakkhara asked a peta w hy he w as in such 
miser\^ The spirit replied (30) ; 

Na m' atthi kammdni say am katdni 
dated pi me natthi so adiseyya 
acchddanam sayanam atha 'nnapdnam 
ten' anihi naggo kasird ca vuttl; 

‘T myself have not done any (good) deeds, and there is no one 
who in bestowdng gifts w^ould ascribe to my credit clothes, and 
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a bed besides food and drink. Therefore I am nude, and my 
condition is miserable.” Here the commentary defines adiseyya 
by one word uddiseyya, a form of which is found in stanza 36, 
The peta, however, advised him to visit an A that named Kappitaka 
and make a donation (36) ; 

Tassa tuvarn ekam yugam duve vd 
mam iiddisitvdna sace dadetha 
patiggahitdni ca tdni c' assn 
maman ca passetha samaddhadussan; 

“If you give him in my name a pair of garments or a double 
set, and he accepts them, me also you will see furnished with 
clothes.” We note here that uddisati has the same meaning 
as adisati. The frame-story continues to narrate how the king 
called on the Elder, who was surprised that the ruler had become 
liberal. The prince gave him eight pair of garments and as- 
cribed to the peta the credit of the gift; vatthdni datvd petassa 
tiddisi. In consequence celestial raiment was presented to the 
peta. 

The same idea recurs in later stanzas (51-52), although neither 
the word disati nor any compound of it is used. The king 
says (51) : 

Tarn disvd s arrive ganialattham bhanie 
tappaccayd cdhain dadami ddnam 
patiganha bhante vatthayngdni attha: 
yakkhass* im' dgacchantu dakkhinayo; 

“Reverend sir, I saw him in terror and in sin; therefore I give 
a gift. Lord, accept eight pair of garments, and let these presents 
go to the credit of the yakkha/' The ascetic replied (52) : 
Addha hi ddnam bahiidJia pasatfham 
dadaio ca te akkhayadhammam atfhu 
patigganhdmi te vatthayngdni attha: 
yakkhass im dgacchantu dahhhindyo] 

“Surely the gift in many ways is acceptable, and may it have 
endless virtue for you, the giver. I accept from you the eight 
pair of garments; may these presents redound to the credit of 
the yahkha'" 

The fact that here the transference of merit is described makes 
us feel that we have found the only possible explanation of the 
meaning of the four compounds of disati. If thev do not refer 
to this notion, what else can they signify? It is certain that no 
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other rendering adequately translates these verbs in the passages 
which have been quoted. 

In the commentary to IV. 12, we find that a girl was desirous 
of performing the duties to the dead in behalf of her father 
(pitaram tiddissa matakiccam kdtukdmd); so she gave a gift to 
the Buddha and told him to assume that it came from her father. 
It follows that through this gift which was simply ascribed to 
his credit {tdya dakkhindya samzidditthamattaya ) the peta obtained 
a mango grove, a pleasure garden, a vimdna, trees of plenty, and 
a lotus-pond, and great heavenly glory. 

From this study of the verbs adisati, anvadisati, anudisati, 
uddisati it is evident that in connexion with presenting a gift 
to a peta the only meaning they can have is 'to make over, 
transfer, or ascribe the merit or virtue of a gift to some one' 
or 'to give a gift in the name of some one' with the idea that 
he would receive spiritual benefits or alleviation from the pains 
of purgatory. 



BRIEF NOTES 
Arabic Doublets 

It has been shown in JAOS 42, 375 that Heb. qitbr, Kvltra 
(AJP 43, 245* ; DB 2, 467^* and 467^ 1. 9) is a doublet of 'amn, 
smoke. Arab 'dtana, to smoke, means orig. to go up, which is 
also the primary connotation of the doublet 'dfina, to stink. 
To reek (cf. Ger. riechen, rauchen) is now used for to stinky but 
originally it meant simply to smoke, fume; reek was even used 
for incense. Another doublet of " djina dtina is 'drafa, to 
know, orig. to scent (cf. sa'dru — Abriaav, Deut. 32, 17<5aV, 
wind, and Arab, ndsiia) =Ass. erehi (JBL 34, 72; JHUC 316,24). 
In ZD MG 69, 564 it has been pointed out that Arab, ndtana, 
to stink, is the Heb. natdn, to give, which appears in Assyrian, 
with partial assimilation of the t to the n, as naddnu (SFG 43*). 
The original meaning is to give out, emit, an odor, Heb. natdn 
reh, Cant. 2, 13 (AV give smell; cf. Lat. ara dabat fumos). The 
root is /w>Heb. tayinim, jackals, i. e. stinking (JAOS 42,376*). 

In addition to ndtana, to stink, we find in Arabic; tdtina, 
tadina, tdnita, ndtita which all have the same meaning. Ndtana 
is a N of /«, and tdtina a causative with t instead of s as in tdqala 
(JBL 35, 321*) which has originally the meaning of rdzana, 
to bear up in order to determine the weight. To weigh anchor 
means to raise or heave it up. The German term is den Anker 
lichten, and lichten is connected with leicht, Heb. qal>saqdl. 
The forms tdnita and ndtita are transpositions of tdtina; in 
tddina the t has been partially assimilated to the n as in Ass. 
nadanu. In Syriac we have tendnd, smoke, fume, reek, which 
is identical with Arab, natdnah, stench. To smell means es- 
pecially to give out an offensive odor as does also Ger. riechen. 
Arab, diihata^ antan perhaps = dnhata<.hdtana (with prefixed h 
as in hardqa). 

Instead of 5 as causative prefix w^e find not only^ t, but also 
5, e. g. sdhada, to sharpen (JAOS 43, 118*) and sddaxa, to beat 
in the skull &c. <dx^dq^dk (AJSL 23, 241) which appears also 
as sddaha>ddhisa, to be stunned (cf. zdhima<zdxima>zdnixa, 
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Heb. qahnd, Eth. nesxdt, S of xm). In addition to sddaxa 
(and Mdaha, ddhisa) we find also tddaga, tdlaga, tdla'a, fddaga, 
fddaxat hddaga^ rddaxa, ddmaxa^ ddmaga^ udtaga. The g in 
these doublets is due to partial assimilation of the x to the d 
(BA 1, 263, n. 33). In tdla'a the g appears as ' ; cf. ridd' <riddg 
{ = gadtr) and iiabbdgah = iiabbd'ah<b' >mdh'arah. For /==(/ cf. 
Balaxsdn = Badaxsdn (GB^^ xiv ad 10"*; VG 132"*; ZDMG 61, 
195 ; JBL 35, 322*). F=/ as in *drifa<'drita ( = Ass. erem, to 

scent) <'dmta<'dtina. For hddaga cf. hardqa = Heb. heriq (VG 
521) and dhra^a^dsra'a. Ddmaxa <mddaxa is a denominative 
verb derived from a noun with prefixed m; cf. Eth. damdqa = 
Arab. mddaqa<middqq<dq (JBL 34, 55. 183; 37, 277"*). In 
rddaxa we have rhotacism; cf. rddama, to continue <*.yaJawa< 
dm> ddma-iaddmu (or iadimii) and rddama<sddama (or 
ddsama) to shut (the door) >sdtama, Heb. satdm<st<sd>AT3b. 
sddda. The stem udtaga < rdtaga < ddtaga <tddaga. For r = d cf, 
Copt. arHn — Fieh. 'ddastniy lentils; ZDMG 61, 195, 1. 11; and 
for ti = r see Jespersen, Elementarbiich der Phonetik (Leipsic, 
1912) p. 106. 

Paul Haupt 

Johns Hopkins University 


Arabic ti = r 

Arab, r resembles the English r rather than the French or 
German r; only in certain dialects, e. g. in Bagdad, it is sounded 
like g (JAOS 22, 98. 113; contrast BA 5, viii, 1. 7). In Faris 
ash-Shidy&q's Arab. Gr. ^ (London, 1891) p. 2 the g is identified 
with the Northumbrian r. Some Englishmen pronounce r 
almost like ti (BL 104*). We find a similar interchange in 
Arabic, e. g. iid]{a)m-rd]am = rujmah, cairn, heap of stones; — 
udb{a)s~rdbaSj white specks on finger-nails; — ijdcam for uazhn) 
bundle (of herbs) -rdzam^ plur. of rizmah, bundle, package; cf. 
rams, bunch of herbs; — diidd (cf. diidd bthi-'l’mdutii)-rddiia 
to perish; — udtaba-rdtaba, to be stable, firm; — udxaqa (with 
Q due to x)dardxxasa, to be moved (tahdrraka) or agitated; — 
tidjafa-rdjafa = idtdraba; — duja'a-drja'a, to be disappointed, 
fail in obtaining one’s desire (privative of rdjd-idrju, to hope) = 
dxfaqa, esp. to hunt without success, return without game. 
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In a number of cases the u seem to be more original than the 
r, e. g. rdzana (which is generally combined with Heb. rdzmtm)- 
udzana, to wreigh>wfean, Heb. mozndim, scales, balances; 
Eth. tamazzdna, to be weighed; cf. Heb. izzen = Axdh. udzana- 
’l-liVa; so too, tardzana-udzanaj to face each other (orig. to 
counterbalance) <tidzna, opposite; — udsama (>Ass. simtUy mark, 
distinction) -rdsama, to mark; cf. udsama, to tattoo, and rdsama 
(<Aram. rHdm) to mark, wTite <rs>rdssa, to dig, which 
appears also as rdzza\ cf. rdzana and rdzaxa, to pierce. The z 
instead of s is due to the r (PAPS 58, 243^: 'cird (or 'drdal) 
hard = *a/r, membrum virile = Eth. retu\ erect, upright, right 
{cf. idv(t>a\\os and Wvs-^evdvs). See JHUC 348, 48. 

We find also rdta'a~udta'a=jdma^a, orig. to tread', cf. y.dti*a, 
udtata, udtada, udtasa, udtama; — rdmiha-udmiha, to be very 
hot, w^hich may be transposition of y,dhima\ cf. uahij and 
udhar; — rd* aqa-ud^ aqa (cf. na^aqa>na^tq, ^diiaqa, ^d^aq<sa*aq, 
Heb. qtaqd or ze'aqd) to have a rumbling ijborborygmus) in the 
bowels ; — rdzaf a-udzafa = dsra'a ; — rdkaza-udkaza {ar-rtim ha fi-l- 
'drdi). Cf. also rdinah, wrine (ZDMG 69, 565). In some ca- 
ses the r instead of w may be merely a graphic corruption 
(ZDMG 61, 194, 1. 3). In Tigre and Tigrina we find / for 
1 (VG 139^ and in Sumerian: n for (r<) s (ZA 31, 247; 
Poebel, Sum. Gr. § 83). It is also possible that in some cases 
Arab, ti^n (NBSS 179) and n = r; cf. GB^M76^; Heb. ^anu\ 
humble (Prov. 11,2; also 13, 10) -Arab. dartV (see Mic. 105) 
and Heb. qardf , leprosy — Arab, naqd'ah, w^hiteness (JAOS 43, 
163, c). 

Paul Haupt 
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Arab, td ham a h^q d n a x a h, Heb. qahnd 

to stink, is not connected wdth Heb. tehdm 
k ^ ^ the transposed doublet tdmiha 

so that the n in tn>dntana could be explained 
f ^ partial assimilation of an original m to the t; 
u a itma<td.\ima, just as zdhima, to stink<zdxima (cf. hdmada 
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^xdmada;hirq — xirqah). The root is xm>xdmma, to stink, and 
xamija, xdmata {-s-siqa'u idd tagdiiarat ril^uhu). In zdnixa the n 
instead of m is due to the z which represents a partial assimila- 
tion of the causative prefix s to the nasal. The 5 is preserved 
in sdnixa and in Eth. nesxdt, stench (contrast NBSS 187). 
We have n also in Arab, istaxdnna and in xdniza<zdnixa< "^sdxima. 
In xdhutay to be evil-smelling, evil (JAOS 42, 376*) the m ap- 
pears as b (cf. kdbaha = kdmaha = kdmaxa, bdjiba — mdjiha, 
Bdkkah^ Mdkkaht Mecca; ZA 2, 268). 

Arab. tdxima^ittdxamaKiidximaj to suffer from indigestion, 
which means orig. to eat something which is tainted. In modern 
Arabic, udxatn denotes ttncleanness, dirt, just as ^dnaxah (= Heb. 
Qahnd, stench, Joel 2, 20) signifies dirt. The q instead of 5 is due 
to the X (ZDMG 64, 708, 1. 26). Ass. qhiu, evil, cannot be com- 
bined with Heb. qahnd, because the h represents an original x (ZA 
19, 254*; ZDMG 65, 565, 1.33). In Idxina (which Fleischer com- 
bined with lebend, Dan. 5,2 ; contrast JBL 35,323) I = d — t:tdxtma 
became tdxina with partial assimilation of the w to the prefixed 
ty and t became d under the influence of the nasal as in Eth. 
dengel, virgin, which is connected with Arab, najf offspring 
and Heb. nakd. Also Eth. dexr, after (SFG 15*)</^.rr<a:r, 
hole, anus (Ger. A fter)> AvSih. xdria (AJSL 23, 256). The a 
in Heb. ahdr, posterior, is a remnant of the preposition ina 
(JHUC 341, 47) as it is also in Heb. az, aken, dtmof dms (JBL 
38, 184*; JHUC 327, 57; 334, 60; JAOS 42. 374) and Ass. ansala, 
yesterday (HW 93) — ammda = amMta<ina-miisdti . The original 
form of ina was ima (==Eg. m) from the root of Arab, timmah, 
assembly, people, prop, association; amah, handmaid, prop, 
associate; dma-iaimu, to be unmarried, divorced, widowed, 
prop, nnassociated (JHUC 348, 48*). 

Arab, dlxan means not only stinking, but also uncircumcised. 
I shall show elsewhere that circumcision of both males and 
females {tablier egyptien) was originally practised for the purpose 
of preventing the offensive smell resulting from the accumula- 
tion of smegma &c (AJP 42, 165*). The t in Heb. hatdn<xdtam 
is infixed (ZDMG 63, 515, 1.11). Heb. hdtdm, seal, means orig. 
cut, incised gem, intaglio fEB” IL 562; 16, 195). The verb 
xdtama, to seal, is denominative. 

Paul Haupt 

Johns Hopkins University 
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Wie Su. Ge.-tum zu lesen ist? 


Dass der Name derSii.Ge.4iim — dieses interessanten ‘*sexu- 
ellen Komplements'* der natltum — nicht phonetisch zu lesen 
ist, war dutch St ellen, wie ana N.Sii.Gi.assatisu (R 95,19) 
langst bewiesen; doch trotzte bisher das Ideogram jedem 
Entratselungsversuche. Ich glaube nun, dass dies Ratsel dutch 
die “altassyrischen Gesetze'’ der endgultigen Losungentgegenge- 
bracht werden kann. In KAV 1, V, 58; VI, Iff. begegnen wit 
namlich einet Weibesperson, die uns unwillkiirlich an die Su. 
Ge.4iim des KH und einiger Heiratsvertrage erinnert und 
deren Name esiriii (plur. esrdte) ist. 

Dass das vielumstrittene Sii.Ge.4tim wirklich esirtum zu 
lesen ist, mochte ich durch folgende Gleichung wahrscheinlich 
machen : 

Nach K 12026, 18.20 ist ge (bezw. ge-ge) = lawu, und nsich Ass. 
3024 Col. I: nigin — [42) sahdrii, (48) sadti, (49) /aww,(50) litam- 
mfi, (51) egerit, (52) eseru; bezw. nach Col. II: nigin={24) 
sahdni, (29) ittashiirUt (26) hdtii, (27) lamiiy (28) litammu, (29) 
egenu (30) eseru. 

Da somit einerseits ge durch lawil iibersetzt wird, andererseits 
laiini ein Synonym von eseru ist, steht der Annahme einer — 
inschriftlich meines Wissens noch nicht belegten — Lesung: ge= 
eseru nichts im Wege. Mir Riicksicht wiederum darauf, dass 
h'i-ge kaum etwas Anderes als das einfache ge bedeutet (cf. 
Delitzsch, Sum. Gl. p. 99; hi-ge 1) zuriickhalten, aufhalten o. a.), 
scheint es mir durchaus wahrscheinlich, dass Su.Ge.4um = 
esirtiiWL^^ ist. 


Budapest 


A. David 
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Linguistisch-kulturhistorische Untersiichungen aiis dem Bereiche 
des AlbaniscJien . Von Norbert Jokl. Berlin und Leip- 
zig: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1923. xi + 366 pp. 

This is volume 8 of the series entitled ‘‘ L'ntersuchungen zur 
indogermanischen Sprach- und Kulturvvissenschaft,’' established 
by Brugmann and vSommer, and now edited by Streitberg and 
Sommer. The book is consciously based, as to method and aim, 
upon the remarks introductory to the treatment of the semantic 
groups of nominal stems in Brugmann ’s Gnmdriss'^j II. 1. pp. 
594 ff. : the usual distinction between dictionary' and grammar, 
the assignment of the history' of the individual word to the former 
and the classified phenomena to the latter, is unjustified, save 
for temporary practical purposes, and the proper task of the 
historical grammar is to include also all lexical treatment of the 
linguistic material. 

Especially is such a procedure indicated in the study' of a 
language like the Albanian, which Gustav Mey er has called the 
stepchild of the Indo-European family. IVIey'er estimates that, 
of the 5140 title- words in his etymological dictionary^, 1420 are of 
Romanic origin, 540 Slavic, 1180 Turkish, 840 modern Greek, 
730 uncertain, and only^ 400 directly Indo-European. The general 
tendency^ of JokTs work is in the direction of ascribing direct 
Indo-European inheritance to words which were considered 
loan-words by' Miklosich and Mey^er. And a number of words 
are added that were unknown to JokTs predecessors. 

The book consists of original and detailed studies of about 
100 Albanian words, chosen chiefly' for their cultural significance. 
Ety'mology naturally' play's the leading role, but words are closely^ 
linked with things, and no source of illumination is neglected: 
opinions of other philologists, accounts of classical writers, 
reports of natives and travelers, discussions of social and other 
institutions, folk-lore, history', ethnology , geography', distri- 
bution of flora and fauna. The main semantic groupings are: 
custom, law, and popular belief; the house, domestic furniture 
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and implements; vegetation; live stock, breeding, and feral ani- 
mals. In addition to the words thus classified and discussed, 
there is more casual mention of nearly 1000 other Albanian words, 
most of which are indisputably loan-words. 

Jokl is likely to find opposition chiefly in his etymologies. 
Not all of them are so good as semere ‘second wife during the 
lifetime of the first* from an Indo-European *sm-meTi ‘cowife*. 
And one feels sometimes that the author is almost too resource- 
ful and too ingenious in carrying his arguments through to his 
conclusions. But the principles are sound, and the book marks 
real progress in a poorly mapped region. The author considers it 
impossible at present to draw many broad generalizations from 
the material at hand. And for his views as to “ the relationship of 
the Albanian to the other Indo-European languages*’ he refers 
to his publication under that title (in German). 

Harold H. Bender 

Princeton University 


Vedic Hymns, Translated from the Rig Veda with introduction 
and notes. By Edward J. Thomas. [Wisdom of the East 
Series.] London: John Murr^w, 1923. 128 pp. 3s. 6d. 

In this little book 103 pages are devoted to the translation 
of 61 hymns which are fairly representative of the 1028 hymns in 
the RV corpus. Except in two pieces the translation is prose, 
as the translator believes that in general a metrical version 
does not reproduce the aesthetic effect of the original. In the 
ps^gcs of introduction Mr. Thomas gives brief statements 
concerning the four \ edas, the time and place of the composition 
and collection of the hymns of the RV^, and the relation of the 
\edic peoples to the original Indo-European group: also, since 
the hymns chosen are “those which illustrate the religious ideas 
and theological beliefs of the Indian people from the earliest 
period at which they can be traced,** there is discussion of the 
origin of religion. In connection with the last topic Mr. Thomas 
suggests that Mitra, \aruna, Indra, and the Nasatyas were 
^ rrowed h\ the Indo-Iranians from the Mittanni: this is a 
simple explanation of certain difficulties, but that almost com- 
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plete phonetic equivalence Varuna-Oupaws still rings loudly 
in one’s ears. 

The translation may be called conservative and conventional; 
Vedists would differ from Mr. Thomas probably only in minor 
matters of interpretation. The reviewer, one of Bloomfield’s 
pupils, would render vidatha by household in 2.12.15; and manas 
by mind in 10.129.4; and would differ on other similar points. 

There is a sort of stiffness (not awkwardness) in this as in other 
translations of the RV which seems almost inevitable; it probably 
gives a suggestion of the archaic manner of the original, but it 
is somewhat forbidding; yet an attempt to eliminate it will 
almost surely entice the translator into reprehensible fanci- 
fulness. The inadequacy of translation is notably evident in 
renderings of the RV; one can get over into English almost all 
of a fable from the Sanskrit, but the peculiar flavor and aroma 
of a RV hymn does not come over so easily if at all ; for this and 
other reasons a RV hymn translated still needs to be interpreted. 
Now the Wisdom of the East Series has as its object '‘by means 

of the best Oriental literature to bring together West 

and East in a spirit of mutual sympathy, goodwill, and under- 
standing.” Surely all Orientalists approve that heartily, and 
of this volume it may be said that Mr. Thomas has done well 
one of the very difficult portions of the undertaking; Sanskritists 
will rejoice if this little book should bring to some, as >et un- 
knowing, even a hint of the fineness of the songs of the ancient 
Indian seers. 

L. C. Barret 

Trinity College, Hartford 


Hymns from the Rigveda. Selected and metrically translated 
by A. A. Macdonell. [Heritage of India Series.] Calcutta; 
Association Press; New York; Oxford University Press, 
American Branch; n. d. [1923.] 98 pp. 85 cents. 

This series is designed “to bring the best out of the ancient 
treasures” of India for the benefit primarily of dwellers in India. 
Professor Macdonell has selected forty hymns and translated them 
“in verse corresponding as nearly as is possible in English to 
the original metres.” The Introduction “supplies a brief sketch 
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of the form and contents of the Rigveda, enabling the reader to 
understand more fully the early thought of which these hymns 
are the outcome. There is, moreover, prefixed to each hymn a 
short account of the deity addressed or the subject dealt with.” 

The fine accomplishments of Professor Macdonell in Vedic 
scholarship give assurance that this is a good piece of work; 
the limitations imposed must always be considered in judging 
such a book. The imitation of the \^edic metres is an interesting 
feature. That such a performance in translating Greek or Latin 
lyrics has almost never been successful may be safely said ; but 
the less rigid fixity of quantities in Vedic metres offers hope 
of greater success, and the reviewer believes that metrical 
renderings (not even necessarily in the original metres) do re- 
produce something of the spirit of the original, that they do 
help the reader to get a certain ap*preciation of the regulated 
form of the somewhat ruggedly naive hymns. These Vedic 
hymns do not have the elusive easy grace that makes Catullus's 
hendecasyllabics so charming: they are generally simple in style, 
sometimes turgid, occasionally elevated, and their poetic qualities 
seem to be such as can be suggested by metrical renderings, 
whereas prose translation of them is usually less flexible and less 
coherent stylistically than the original. Such are some of the 
reasons for the reviewer's opinion that Professor Macdonell 
has attained a large measure of success in this little book. 

L. C. Barret 

Trinity College, Hartford 


L Art Egyptien. I. L'Architecture, choix de Documents 
accompagnes d’Indications bibliographiques. Par Jean 
Capart, Conservateur des Musees Royaux du Cinquan- 
tenaire a Bruxelles. Bruxelles: Vromaxt & Co., 1922. 
VI + 50 pp. 200 plates. 

The well-known historian of Egyptian art presents us with 
a new book about the architecture of Ancient Egypt, done 
m similar to his other excellent books previously published 

on I erent P^tts of Egx-ptian art. Capart intends to make 
IS ks useful also for practical purposes. Therefore he 
gives, after an introduction, bibliographical notes on all the 
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pictures on the 200 splendid plates, in chronological order 
(so that ever>i:hing is easy to find), from the first dynasty 
through Graeco-Roman times. On page 48 is a concordance 
of the 1st and 2d edition. The pictures on the plates are 
carefully selected and very instructi\'e. 

Xathaxiel Reich 


University Museum, Philadelphia 


Archiv fiir Bienenkunde. In \Trbindung mit Prof. Dr. H. v. 
Buttel-Reepex-Oldexburg herausg. von Dr. Ludwig 
Araibruster. 3. Jahrgang, 1 & 2 Heft, 1921. — Die Biene 
in Aegypten jetzt iind vor 5000 Jahren, \"on Rotter, 
Gough, v. Buttel-Reepex, Armbruster. Mit 3 Tafeln 
und 4 Textabbildungen. Leipzig: Theodor Fischer. 80 pp. 

These are four very useful essays about Egyptian bees of 
ancient and modern times. The first article about the Eg>’p- 
tian bee {apis mellifica var, fasciata Latr.) is written by Egon 
Rotter (pp. 1-8 and plate I). This is followed by an essay of 
Dr. Lewis Gough (translated from English into German by 
Egon Rotter [pages 9-18]). The third part by v. Buttel-Reepen 
deals with the modes and habits of life and with the history 
of apiculture (pages 19-67, 1 plate and 3 pictures), especially 
with the importance of bee-lore, systemolog}’, building of the 
honey-combs, swarms, management, mellification and produc- 
tion of wax, apiculture in Palestine, keeping of bees in Abyssinia, 
wandering, climate, sicknesses of bees, diligence of the apis fasciata 
and its malice, their queens, the Carthaginian bee, the egg- 
laying working bee, the drone, their enemies, the oldest record 
about bees and individual observations. The last article (pages 
68-80), written by Armbruster, contains a study on “apiculture 
5000 years ago” based on an ancient Egyptian relief of 2600 
B.c. in the Berlin Eg>’ptian Museum, a present of Baron von 
Bissing from the excavations of the temple of Xeuserre in 
Abusir. An appendix on natural pipes used by bees for dwelling 
(1 page) by H. Xachtsheim completes this brochure, which 
is very useful and interesting for the Egyptologist. 

Xathaxiel Reich 


Lmiversity Museum, Philadelphia 
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Critical Examination of the PesUtta Version of the Book of 
Ezra. By Charles Arthur Hawley, Ph.D. ^Contributions 
to Oriental History and Philosophy, No. VII.) New York: 
Columbia Uxiyersity Press, 1922. 

The appearance of a Thesis on the text of the Syriac Bible is 
to be welcomed. American scholarship in Syriac is all too 
rare, while on the other hand the detailed study of the S 5 rriac 
Bible is required both to ^‘prevent” (in the double sense of the 
word) the haphazard methods of would-be revisers of the Hebrew 


text, as also to help lay the foundations for a scientific textual 
criticism. Dr. Hawleys is to be congratulated on a very careful 
piece of work, which appears in happy coincidence with his 
preceptor, Professor Bewer’s book, Der Text des Hitches Ezra. 
(In both cases, it is to be noted, ‘‘Ezra^^ is the Ezra of the Wes- 


tern Canon and does not include Nehemiah.) The bulk of 
the present work, pp. 20~69, consists of a full analysis of the pe- 
culiar readings of as against iW In the Introduction the writer 
gives certain summary results. As to the relation of ^ with ^ 
(in w hich term he appears to sum up all the Greek forms of text) 
he comes to the interesting positive judgment that “the Peshitta 
version was not influenced by (p. 4). as against the view in- 
augurated by Siegfried, and that it is “the work of a most careful 
biblical scholar”. If this is the case, ^ becomes of prime im- 
portance for the text of the Hebrew, at the age when ^ was 
translated (this caution should be obsen^ed!), whereas in other 
looks Greek influence and carelessness of translation appear 
in variant degrees. As to the origin of the translation he simply 
^atp t at no interpretations in Ezra indicate the hand of a 
ristian , he does not pronounce upon the date. A list of 
errors is given (pp. and he notes certain peculiarities 

t JrK St.: ” " rt. relation of » 

\ ^"^spectively, but he starts from the false as- 

now^iiT^flg u existed as vve find them 

he woiiIH h pursued this special subject farther, 

nL th Kr u ^'SS. sixnilarly read, 

textual v-aSms'irman'vt ’ 

ration to Here is an avenue of explo- 

lar of’ to tho^"^ relation of the Heb. exemp- 

m-istnV Fo "Tn% ^he several Greek 

revisions. For instance Rt. 2,46 so appears in B 
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Kr. in ^ A Lu(cian). In 3,3 Kr. is supported by 
vs. #=Kt. In 10,44 Lu. alone has Kt. ’Wi, the rest 
the ^r. A number of the instances cited are fallacious, 

e. g. cases where Kr. gives merely a pronunciation which has 
no bearing on a translation, e. g. 4,11 Kr. T73y; 5,1 

^r. 7,25 r3i<"T, Kr. ]’n; etc. His summary of 

these statistics is accordingly without point. In general the 
relation of Kt. and Kr. is a very delicate problem. What 
judgment are we to draw from 4,9 Kt. Nim supported by B 
alone and the Kr. K’m supported by all the others? Dr. 
Hawley finds (pp. 15fF.) 42 cases where, with or without another 
witness of the VSS., preserves the original reading. Of course, 
such decisions must often dep)end upon subjective judgment, 
and we should know critically the order and priority of the VSS. 
in order to ascertain, first of all, the earliest conditions of the 
text. Thus the plus in ^ and Lu. ttDyD ^7y3 [mm] 4,23 is ac- 
tually vouched for only by these two late authorities, not even 
by the latest; is it necessarily original? That ^ preserves 
the original form of the Persian word” in ]nDn« vs. Heb. ttfiDlTK 
does not prove that “Ezra” did not write the latter, any more 
than that in writing "ixrrDUS 2,1 ^ ignored the interesting Kt. 
mJCTDim fp. 12). In a forthcoming note in this Journal I 
defend and explain TDa 7,12, where vhv of is an (intelligent 
or ignorant.-^) paraphrase; we may not easily elide a word found 
in the oldest Greek. The apparent sing, mp 4,10 is rendered 
“cities” by with the collective pi. H’Tip. But & may have 
understood mp as — his own pi. (Is the BAram. mp identical 
with the Syriac pi ?) The duty lay beyond the purpose of the 
present excellent thesis, but a further construction upon its 
foundation would be to relate ^wdth the other \"SS. and revisions. 
It may be noted that it is quite insufficient to cite only Greek 
uncials. They may in any case be merely considered as members 
of groups, and these groups must be discovered and classified 
before we can obtain an orderly and chronological vdew of the 
several Greek revisions. Thus, to the reviewer ^s mind, Cod. 
A is a most deprav^ed text, and can be bettered by many minus- 
cules of its group. The Old Latin must be used in the criti- 
cism of B and its group. And so forth. 

J.VMES A. Montgomery 


L^niversity of Pennsylv^ania 
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The Arab Conquests in Central Asia. By H. A. R. Gibb, M. A., 
Lecturer in Arabic, School of Oriental Studies, London. Lon- 
don: The Royal Asiatic Society, 1923. VIII+102 pp. 


The rapid spread of Muhammedan civilization in Central 
Asia belongs to the most fascinating events in the history of the 
human race. After a series of brilliant military achievements 
the Khalifate was firmly established in that vast stretch of 
territory. The Arab historians, like al-Baladhuri, al-Ya‘kubi, 
al-Tabari, and Ibn al-AthIr, dwell at great length on the events 
of the first century of the Muhammedan era. But, as might 
be expected, their versions conflict in many important details. 
To add to the perplexity of the modern historian, the non- Arabic 
writings, particularly the Chinese documents, offer different 
accounts of these events. Mr. Gibb has undertaken the difficult 
task of sifting the evidence, and has acquitted himself very credit- 
ably. By his minute and searching examination of the various 
sources he is able to correct the statements of modern scholars. 
As this subject has engaged the attention of the foremost scholars, 
like W ellhausen in his Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz^ 
Mr. Gibb does not present a complete account of the Arab 
conquests in Central Asia. His aim is rather to give a critical 
study of the authorities. Nevertheless the author has succeeded 
in drawing a vivid picture of the growth and development of 
Muslim civilization in Central Asia. He has preserved the 
continuity of the narrative, despite the fact that he frequently 
enters into discussion w ith Wellhausen, Houtsma, Marquart, and 
others. 


Though of small compass for so important a subject, the book 
teems with \aluabie information and discussions. It is divided 
^^apters: 1. The Oxus Basin; II. The Early Raids; 

'Tu Qutayba; I\ . The Turkish Counterstroke; 

- he Reconquest of Transoxania. Of particular interest is 
the third chapter, where the achievements of Kutaibah are 
graphically described. Mr. Gibb gives due credit to the di- 
r^tue genius of Hajjaj and to the military ability of Kutaibah, 

c>pi*^ion that the latter was somewhat over- 
rated by the historians. 

*s to be regretted that, in order to keep down the cost of 
publication. Mr. Gibb has omitted the extensive references which 
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he originally prepared. The notes which accompany every 
chapter are meagre and scanty. 

B. Halper 

Dropsie College 


Explication de la Litnrgie Syriaque par Saint Jean Mar on. 
Traduite du Syriaque en Arabe. Par Pere Joseph Hobeika, 
Superieur du Convent Saint Antoine a Beit-Chababe. Pre- 
cedee d’une etude sur les ouvrages de St. Jean Maron. Tra- 
duction Frangaise par son frere Mgr. Pierre Hobeika, 
Superieur duCollegeSt. Pierre. Beyrouth, 1922. 26+28+219pp. 

In his introduction, which is presented in both Arabic and 
French, M. Hobeika discusses the authorship of two works 
which he attributes to the supposed founder of the Maronite 
community. One is entitled ^‘The Book of Priesthood'', which 
M. Hobeika published in 1912, and the other is “The Exposition 
of Syriac Liturgy", of w^hich he gives an Arabic translation. 
When the former volume appeared, the editor of Al-Mashrik 
attempted to prove that that work w^as written by Moses bar 
Kefa who died in 913 or 914. M. Hobeika therefore takes the 
opportunity to rebut that writer and to prove that his ascrip- 
tion is justified. His arguments are, how ever, not very convincing 
since nothing is known about St. John Maron and the origin 
of the Maronite community is still shrouded in obscurity. One 
argument is particularly specious. In refuting the ascription 
of the editor of Al-Mashrik, M. Hobeika refers to Wright's 
Syriac Literature (he WTongly transliterates the name in Arabic 
as and in the Roman letters the name is misprinted \"0- 

RIGHT), w^here the works of Moses bar Kefa are enumerated, 
but no mention is made of “The Book of Priesthood”. He, 
however, overlooks the fact that this v'ery argument may be 
used with greater cogency against his ow n position, since Wright 
entirely ignores John Maron (see Wright, Syriac Literature, 
p. 223, n. 3). 

The Arabic translation of “The E.xposition of Syriac Liturgy" 
reads v^erv" smoothly, M. Hobeika evidently being a master of 
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Arabic style. The book contains fifty chapters which ought to 
be of great interest to students of the history of Catholic liturgy. 

B. Halper 

Dropsie College 


Bistdm Ibn Qais, ein vorislamischer Beduinenfurst und Held. Von 
Erich Braeunlich, Privatdozent an der Universitat Leipzig. 
Leipzig; Verlag von Eduard PPEiFFERr 1923. 11+84 pp. 

The pre-Islamic prince Bistam ibn IJais plays an important 
r61e in the Ay yam aU* Arab (descriptions of the Arab battles). 
He has even entered into the domain of proverbs. The Arabs 
say; Afrasu min Bistdm (he is a better rider than Bistam). 
This is additional proof of the popularity he enjoyed. And yet 
little is known of the actual facts of his brief but extremely 
active life. Even the earliest Arabic historians record very 
little about his personality. They are, as a rule, more interested 
in his achievements than in the man. And even the few details 
recorded about him are full of confusion and contradictions. 
The list of his ancestors, a point upon which Arab historians are 
fond of dwelling, is given differently by the different authors. 
Modem scholars can hardly hope to derive any definite conclusions 
out of the vast material scattered in numerous books. Some of 
the earlier poets refer to Bistam, but their statements must be 
taken with the greatest caution, as they are usually hyperbolical 
in their praise and blame. 

Dr. Braunlich's monograph is devoted to the task of elucidating, 
as far as possible, the facts about Bistam ’s life and activities. 
There is sufficient evidence to warrant the assumption that 
Bistam was born towards the end of sixth century A. D., or to be 
more precise, about 590. He died at a very tender age, probably 
in the year 615. This date may be inferred from the statement 
found in Al-Mubarrad al-Kamil that Bis^m was slain after 

the Prophet s mission”. Although this remark is rather in- 
definite, Dr. Braunlich seems to be right in accepting this date, 
which is warranted by other considerations. 

Of special interest is the third section of the monograph giving 
a description of Bistam as the leader of the Banu Bakr b. Wa’il. 
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The various Arabic historians mention eight battles (Ayydm) 
in which Bisttoi figured as hero, and Dr. Braunlich discusses 
them at full length. As an appendix to this section Dr. Braun- 
lich gives a translation of an Arabic description of one of the 
battles. This is a characteristic specimen. 

Dr. Braunlich has made a distinct contribution to pre-Islamic 
history of the Arab tribes. He deserv es high praise for his 
industry in accumulating the material which is scattered in the 
vast Arabic literature, both in prose and poetry. He has treated 
his subject critically and exhaustively. 


Dropsie Collie 


B. Halper 



NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

An appeal has been issued to humanistic societies in this country to sup- 
ply the University of Tokio with sets of their publications, to make good the 
losses sustained by that university in the recent earthquake. The Executive 
Committee of our Society has jjassed the following resolution: “Resolved, 
that the Acting Librarian of the Society be authorized to send as a contribution 
to the University of Tokio, for its Library, such of the publications of the 
Society, including the Journal, as in his judgment can be spared from the 
stock on hand.” 

Mr. Andrew Keogh, the Librarian of Yale University, has generously 
offered to complete the preparation of the catalog of the Society's Library, 
if the Library is to remain with Yale University; and the Executive Committee 
has voted that this offer be accepted and that the Editors be instructed to 
take the publication of the catalog under consideration. 

The Executive Committee has voted that a sum not to exceed $500 be 
appropriated tow'ards the publication of Dr. Frank R. Blake 's Tagalog Grammar 
and that a sum not to exceed $100 be appropriated for special work to be 
undertaken by the Committee on Enlargement of Membership and Resources. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

A Swedish Oriental Society (Sven ska Orientsallskapet) was founded on 
March 6, 1921. According to its first Yearbook (Stockholm, 1923) it began 
to hold meetings, in Stockholm, in March 1922 and held eleven meetings, 
at which one or more scientific communications were presented, between that 
time and May, 1923. In the Yearbook are printed (besides an account of 
t e organisation of the Society, its constitution, a list of its first meetings, 
an Its list of members) five articles, in whole or in part. The entire contents 
of the ^k are in Swedish, except a French translation of the table of contents. 
P ^ ^ Cama Oriental Institute (172, Sukhadvala Building, Hornby 

Street, Fort, Bombay, India) invites competitive essays for 
the barosh K. R. Cama Prize of the value of Rs. 225 on the following sub- 

intelligible transM^ English of the 43d, 
^ 46th chapters of the Yasna, the four chapters of the Ushtavad 

m ue accordance with grammar and philology, with notes and com- 
ments, wherever necessarys and with the substance of the whole at the end.” 

^ designated by a motto and should be accompanied by 

dress anr^ contain mg the name of the competitor and his post office ad- 

fore the 5th oTjulv^Tw Secretaries of the Institute on or be- 

The (Rr.>;irc competition is open to all. 

Winter Meeting on Tanu'ar^^'lS'* ^ successful 

about one i c " 1923, with forty members present out of 


ar>’ 9. 1924. He Johns Hopkins University died on Janu- 

and the senior member classical scholar of this country, 
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The number placed after the address indicates the year of election, 
t designates members deceased during the past year. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

Prof. Theodor Noldeke, Ettlingerstr. 53, Karlsruhe, Germany. 1878. 

Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, K.C.I.E., Deccan College, Poona, 
India. 1887. 

Prof. Eduard Sachau, Univ^ersity of Berlin, Germany. (Wormserstr. 12,W.) 
1887. 

Prof. Ignazio Guidi, University of Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure 24.) 
1893. 

Prof. Archibald H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof, Richard v. Garbe, University of Tubingen, Germany. (VValdhauser- 
str. 14.) 1902. 

Prof. Adolf Erman, University of Berlin, Germany. (Peter Lennestr, 36, 
Berlin- Dahlem.) 1903. 

Prof. Karl F. Geldner, University of Marburg, Germany. 1905. 

Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., Rathfarnham, Camberley, Surrey, 
England. Corporate Member, 1899; Honorary, 1905. 

Prof. Eduard Meyer, University of Berlin, Germany. (Mommsenstr. 7, 
Gross-Lichterfelde-VVest.) 1908. 

Emile Sen.\rt, Membre de ITnstitut de France, 18 Rue Francois Paris, 
France. 1908. 

fProf. Charles Clermont-Ganxeau, College de France, Paris, France. 
(\ Avenue de I’Alma.) 1909. 

Prof. Herm.\nx Jacobi, Universitv of Bonn, Germany. (Xiebuhrstrasse 59.) 
1909. 

Prof. C. SxoucK Hurgroxje, University of Leiden, Netherlands. (Rapen*- 
berg 61.) 1914. 

Prof. Sylvain Levi, College de France, Paris, France. (9 Rue Guy-de-la- 
Brosse, Paris, \’^.) 1917. 

Prof. Arthur Anthony Macdonell, University of Oxford, England, 1918. 
Francois Thureau-Daxgin, Membre de ITnstitut de France, Musee du 
Louvre, Paris, France. 1918. 

Sir Arthur Ev.\xs, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, England. 1919. 

Prof. V. Scheil, Membre de ITnstitut de France, 4^*® Rue du Cherche- 
^lidi, Paris, France. 1920. 

Dr. F. W. Thom.\s, The Librarv, India Office, London S.W.l, England. 
1920. 
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Rev. Pere M.-J. Lagrange, Ecole archwlogique fran^aise de Palestine, 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 1921. 

Don Leone Caetani, Duca di Sermoneta, Villino Caetani, 13 Via Giacomo 
Medici, Rome, Italy. 1922. 

Prof. Friedrich Hirth, Haimhauserstr. 19, Munchen, Germany. Corporate 
Member, 1903; Honorary, 1922. 

Prof. Moriz Winternitz, German University of Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
(II, Opatovicka 8.) 1923. 

Prof. Heinrich Zimmern, University of Leipzig, Germany. (Ritterstr. 
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